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the unit of cost it is desired to determine Thus, in 
the case of a watchmakei who Mould emplov a 
system of multiple cosUng, the wages of a given 
operator would be split up daj by day against the 
number of jobs in hand, and so on foi the rest 
of his colleagues throughout the tactor> Pre- 
suming such a man to ha\e an order to make a 
gross of hair-spnngs, this order would be given a 
certain number as issued by the works foreman 
The workman is required to state on a time card 
or sheet the amount of time he spends upon tins 
30b, so that at the end of each week Ins time, as 
well as that of lus fellows, can be allocated to this 
and other jobs passing through the department 
At this juncture it is necessary to mention the pre- 
caubons observed wluch wall ensure the whole of 
the productive wages being charged up, because 
the charging of productive labour is the basis upon 
winch practically the whole structure of costing is 
compiled, except as regards raw material 

Although the whole fabnc of the cost accounts 
may be said to be entirely distinct from those of 
the financial booI,n, w'e must not lose “sight of the 
fact that the cost ledgers arc really subsicharyf to 
the accounts which show' the trading and profit and 
loss accounts of the concern Indeed, upon the 
successful working of the former the whole prospects 
of the firm might entirely' depend 

The different elements wluch are required to 
make up any system of costing are as follows — 

I Proinctivo Labour, wluch must be analysed 
either daily or w'eeldy' and charged to the respective 
jobs or to contracts passing through the factory, 
the total of the amounts so charged] being made to 
agree with the full productive wages paid 

In deahng with wages, it is advisable to introduce 
some mechanical means of checlang time and work- 
men Many useful dci ices exist, some e\ en going to 
the extent of providing not only the full time 
worked bj' each employee, but also the time occu- 
pied oil any specific job passing through the factory 
In practice it has been found adnsable, at any latc, 
to mstal a time-recordmg clock for full time W'orked, 
whicb shall be supported by' daily dockets kept f>y 
each worlunan, upon which they record the time 
occupied upon the various works in progress, pro- 
vision being made to indicate the character of the 
work involved A given article may' in one depart- 
ment pass through as many as a dozen different 
employees, each of a distinct character Then again, 
the factory may be comprised of three or even more 
different departments, each being more or less 
recognised as practically a distinct trade This is, 
of course, the outcome of the factory system Adam 
Smith, in his WcaUh of Nations, gives an instance 
of the number of phases through which a pm under- 
goes before arriving at completion , each of these 
operations are earned out by' different workmen, 
who. even at tlus time, a century and a half ago, 
displaced the old time craftsmen who undertook the 
production of tlus modest arbcle from start to finish 
The new pnnciple apphes in practically every' trade, 
and the specialist now is one who merely undertakes 
the production of a given article at one stage only 
Thus the factory is made up of a senes of different 
craftsmen who each, in their turn, carry' out the 
v-anous Operations apphcablc to their particular 
v\ork To provide an adequate means of recording 
the time and the character of work employ cd, it is 
' necessary to employ a form which will, witliout un- 
duly occupying the time of the worker, display the 
necessary infomatioa as to the net time occupied 


by' him and the character of the work involved 
In tlic majority of facloucs it 15 found necessary' to 
hav e these particulars returned to tlio costing 
department day by day, wliere next morning the 
prev'ious day'’s pioductivc labour is dissected and 
charged up on to cost cards, one card for each item 
of work 111 pi ogress It is usual to agree these daily 
dissections week by' week with the amount of total 
wages paid, or fortnightly , if such a period of pay- 
ment IS in vogue, the daily dockets of the men being 
collected into weekly' batches and agreed with -their 
time records to be banded by' the overseer to the 
w'orks manager, and so on to the costing department 

2 Raw H/alri tal A proper system of requisition- 
ing goods required to complete a given contract 
must be employed whether the goods arc required 
from the stores ot the establishment or to be 
especially ordered from an outside firm It is usual, 
in cliai gmg up matcnal, to add a certain percentage 
— say', 5 to lO per cent — for cost of warehousing 
and "to cover anv' possible loss tlirough depreciation 
m value occasioned by cflliixion of time, and so 
forth Again, other houses add a defimte rate per 
cent as a profit for handling such raw matcnal 
In this instance, it is necessary periodically to check 
the amount charged up to the various jobs in hand, 
vvitJ) a view to ascertaining the correctness of the 
entries made Tlie financial accounts wall show a 
certain consumpbon of material under the various 
heads , the cost department should be able to show 
that the same amount has been charged up 
approximately through their accounts for the same 
ptnod 

With regard to matcnals, some system of requisi- 
bon docket employed by' tlie overseer of each 
department must be brought into use The requisi- 
bon form must bear tlie number of the work order 
or job in hand, full parbculars of the material 
required with quanbbes, and any speaal remarks 
wluch may be deemed necessary', the requisition 
order being signed by the employee, countersigned 
by' the foreman When the material has been handed 
out, the storekeeper will retain this rcquisibon order 
as a voucher, entering the parbculars in hiS stores 
ledger to correspond with the transacfaon Should 
special material be required, t e . some goods which 
are not kept m stock, the overseer will hand the 
requisibon to the order office, where instrucbons 
will be sent out to the firm supply'ing the goods, 
which, when delivered, will bo fully charged up to 
the work order indicated on the original requisibon 
form ; but will, nevertheless, bo passed through the 
stores ledger as a record of the goods having been 
received, and in order that some check may be 
placed upon the system, to show that the whole of 
the raw material passing through the various 
headings of material consumed has been cliarged 
up from time to bme 

The term “ raw matcnal " is somewhat mis- 
leading from tlie practical economic standpoint 
Its theorebcal equivalent sigmfies a product upon 
which 110 labour has been expended For the pur- 
poses of costing, it must be regarded as that com- 
modity wluch reaches, or is bought by, the con- 
sumer in the state required for his use Tims, wool 
is the raw product to the cloth factory', whence it 
evolves as cloth, to become the raw product for 
the manufacturing clothier. 

3 establishment Charges or Oveihead Burdin 
Tins IS added to the cost of producbv'c labour 
mv'olved, and embraces all charges such as admims- 
trabve wages, rent, rates, and taxes, repairs. 
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non-pixyxnGii't tlic banker may be entitled to cliaxgc 
tbo amount to tlie .account o£ the customer Also a 
banker must be diligent in presenting the notes, 
otherwise he will bo liable, in the absence of any 
arrangement to the contrary, for any loss which 
cirjscs* 

Bank notes are presented for clearing like cheques 
in the daily clearing, if the issuing bank is in the 
same town or distnet as the collecting bank Othei- 
TOse they are cither collected through London or 
remitted direct 

When a person changes a bank note, he is liable 
for the amount of the same to the person who took 
it, if the note is dishonoured, unless the latter did 
not put it into ciiculation or present it for payment 
within a reasonable time 

Banks of issue rc-issuc their notes constantly 
until they become unfit, through constant usage, 
for circulation In this respect the country banks 
differ from the Bank of England, which never 
re-issues its notes when once they have been 
returned to the Bank 

Where notes arc received which prove to be 
forgenes, the amount can be recovered from the 
person from whom they were obtained 

COUNTRY CLEARING.— The section of the busi- 
ness of the London Bankers’ Clcarmg House which 
includes all cheques and country bank notes dealt 
with by the House and not included in the down 
Clearing or Metropolitan Clearing, that is, cheques 
on the country correspondents of the London 
bankers 

Country bankers who avail themselves of the 
clearing remit their country cheques and country 
bank notes to their own London agent, or London 
office, and stamp across them their owm names and 
addresses and that of their London agent or head 
office 

When a country banker docs not intend to pay a 
cheque received by lum from his London agent for 
collection, he must, by the rules of the Clcanng 
House, return it direct to the country or branch 
hank whose name and address is across it, and this 
must be done hy return of post , it cannot be held 
over till ne-st day (See CLEAniNG Housn ) 
COUNTY ROROUGIL— A county borough is a 
town consisting of not less than 50,000 inhabitants, 
which has been admitted to this special rank after 
application to the Local Government Board. There 
were sixity-one towns constituted as county boroughs 
. by the Local Government Act, 1888, but these have 
since been added to A county borougli is entirely 
independent of the county council, and is, in fact, 
the highest form of self-government known m the 
■United Kingdom It is ruled entirely, as to municipal 
andlocal matters, by its own borough council, winch 
enjoys not only the pow'ers of the ordinary council 
of a mnmcipal borough granted hy the IMumcipal 
Corporation Act of 1882, hut also the special powers 
of the County Councils Act of 1888, and all subse- 
quent amending Acts A county borough can make 
arrangements with the county counc^l as to sharing 
expenditure in connection ivith the administration 
of police matters, and also as to asylums If the 
county borough is one in which no court of assize is 
held, it must contribute towards the expenses, of the 
assizes The county boroughs in England and Wales 
are. Barrow, Bath, Birkenhead, Birmingham, 
Blackburn, Blaclqiool, Bolton, Bootle, Bourne- 
mcn.th, Bradford, Bnghton, Bristol, Burnlcv, 
Burton-on-Trent, Bury, Canterbury, Cardiff.Chesttr, 
Coventry, Croydon, Derby, Devonpoit, Dudley 


Exeter, Gateshead, Gloiicc-sfcr, Gnmsby. Hahffiy, 
Hastings, Huddersfield, Hull, Ipssvich, Leeds, Ivci- 
ccster, Lincoln, Liverpool, jilanchestcr,^ Middlts- 
brougli, Newcastlc-on-lyne, Newport, Northamp- 
ton, Norwich, Nottingh.im, Oldham, Oxford, Ply- 
mouth, Portsmouth, Preston, Reading, Rochdale, 
Rotherham, St Helens, S.ilford, Sheffield, Soiitli- 
ainpton, Southport, Soiitli Shields, StocKpoit, Stoke 
(including Burskm, Il.inley, Longton, Stolte, and 
the urban districts of Fenton and T unst.ill), Sundoi- 
land, Swansea, Tynemouth, Walsall, Warrington, 
West Bromwieh, West Ham, West Hartlepool, 
Wigan, Wolveihampton, Worcester, Yarmouth, and 
York 

COUNTY COUNCIL.— England, Wales, and Scot- 
land arc divided into counties Tho word county is 
Norman, from comtd, or count The older word is 
shire — that which is shorn off or divided The 
counties were originally managed, as far as their 
local government w.as concerned, by the shenff of 
the county who presided over the ancient county 
court, a court winch has no relation whatever with 
the modern county court, which was established in 
the reign of Queen bhctoria to settle differences 
between small debtors and creditors The local 
management of the different parts of the county 
was in the hands of tlie county justices of tlio peace 
By an Act passed in 1828, justices were authorised 
to suggest what townships or places would form 
proper divisions for special sessions No new 
divisions were to be sanctioned unless five justices 
resided therein The purchase, control, and manage- 
ment of sluro, or county, halls was in the hands of 
the justices To certain cities .and towns has been 
granted the right of being counties in themselves. 
Such counties of cities and towns have their own 
sheriffs, their own corporation, and their own 
management, quite separate and distinct from the 
county m which they arc geographically situated. 
The cities and towns wluch are counties in them- 
selves arc Ixindon, Chester, Bnstol, Coventry, 
Canterbury, Exctcr, Gloucester, Liclifield, Norwich, 
Worcester, York, Kingston-upon-Hull, Nottingham, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Poole, and Southampton 
The grc.at Act of 1888 regulates the local govcin- 
meat of counties to-day It is entitled " An Act to 
amend the law relating to local government in 
England and Wales " The Act cstabhshes a county 
council in every administrative county There is a 
chairman, together with aldermen and councillors 
Tins council manages the administrative and 
financial affairs of the county The following per- 
sons may be elected as aldermen or , councillors • 
Clergymen, ministers, peers of the realm, and other 
Parliamentary voters The aldermen are called 
county aldermen, and the councillors, county 
councillors The county councillois are elected for 
tliree years The chairman becomes a justice of the 
peace by virtue of his office 

The duties of tho county council are • To make 
and collect the county rate, police rate, and expend 
the same, to borrow money , to pass the accounts 
of the county treasurer ; to take charge of the shn e- 
hall, county h.all, assize court, j'udgcs’ lodgings, 
court houses, justice rooms, police stations, county 
buildings, works, and property , to grant music, 
dancing, and racecourse hcences ; to provide and 
maintain county asylums for pauper , lunatics, 
reformatory, and industnal schools , to repair and 
maintain roads and bridges , to settle the fees and 
costs of inspectors and anahsts , to apjiomt, 
remove, and pay all the county officers, except 
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fame , as also may any five members of the council 
when the chairman either refuses, or ignores for 
seven da>s a requisition presented to lum for that 
purpose signed by five members Tlie five conveners 
need not be the same as tlie five signatories of the 
requisition 

Counal meetings are to be called both by notice 
affixed to the council offices and b\ summons 
delivered by hand or registered post to members' 
residences , three clear dajs’ notice being necessary 
in each case The summons must bo signed by the 
clerk of the council, and must specify the dale, 
fame, place, and business of the meeting The 
notice on the offices must state the date, time, and 
place of the meeting If the meeting is called bv 
five members, they must sign the notice .md state 
the business , if it is convened by the chairman, he 
must sign the notice, but be need not specify the 
business Failure to deliver the summons on any 
member does not invalidate the meeting 

The chairman of countv council meetings must be 
the chairman of the county conned, if he is present , 
but his presence is not essential Fading him, the 
vice-chairman of the council must preside, if present 
If he also IS absent, the councdlors pi esent shall elect 
one of the aldermen present (if an\), or fading an 
alderman, then one of the councillors who is present 
The quorum necessary for ordinarv' purposes at 
council meetings is onc-fourth of the whole number 
of the council , while for the making of by-laws the 
quorum is two-thirds of the whole number of the 
council Hie quorum must be present, but need not 
vole Subject to the quorum being present, all acts 
of the council and all questions coming or arising 
before the council when holding a meeting under the 
Act may bo done and decided by the majonty of 
such members of the council as are present and 
actually vote Ihe chairman, cither of a conned 
meeting or committee meeting, has a second or 
casting-vote, if the v otmg is equal , but ho is entitled 
neither to his first nor to his eastmg-votc if lie is 
pecuniarily interested m the question General busi- 
ness, 1 e , business prescribed by statute to be trans- 
acted at quarterlj meetings, can be transacted at a 
quarterly meeting, even if not speafied m the sum- 
mons to attend that meeting , on the othcT hand, 
no business may be transacted at other than 
quarterly meetings, except what is specified m the 
summons to attend Minutes of every meeting of 
tlie council must be kept and fairly entered in a 
minute book , and they must be confirmed either 
at the same meeting or at the next meeting, the 
confirmation being by signature of the chairman of 
the confirming meeting 

As regards procedure at meetings, county councils 
have statutory power to make and vary standing 
orders for the conduct of their proceedings, subject 
always to what is already provided m the Acts, as. 
for instance, the above regulations In 1889 the 
Local Government Board issued suggestions for 
standing orders, and every county counal lias its 
own By w ay of illustration, the follow mg arc a levv 
provnsions c-xtracted from the standing orders of an 
important county in the south of England — 

“ The order of business at every meeting of the 
counal shall be as follows — 

” (1) Tilt minutes of the last meeting of the 
council shall be read with -i view to confirmation, 
provided that if a printed copy of the minutes 
has been sent three clear day s previously to each 
member of the council, they' shall be taken as read 


" (2j Business expressly required by statute to 
be done at the meeting 

" (3) Any' corresjiondcnce, comnionicafaons, or 
other business specially' brought forward hy' 
direction ol the chairman 

" (4) Business remaining from the last meeting 
(if any) 

*' (5) Keports of committees 
“ (6) Notices of motion in the order in vvhieli 
they liav'c been received 
*' (7) Any' other business 

" (8) On the days of the quarterly meetings of 
the cotineil, the 'itting sh.ilj be suspended from 
1 o’clock till a quarter to two. 

“ Chairmen of commit tecs shall move tlic reception 
of their reports, and sh.ill not occupy more than 
ten minutes for the purpose, cveept in special 
eireoinstnnces by leave of the ehairman. On pie- 
scntation of a report, the first motion shall be that 
It be rtecived, and each recommendation shall then 
be separately put to the vole They may be put 
from the chair without being formally' moved and 
seconded Lvcrj notice of motion must be in 
writing signed by the member giving it It must 
be given to the clerk seven cle.ir days before the 
meeting, and entered in a book to be kept' in his 
office, which book shall be open to the inspection of 
every member of the coiineil If a motion be not 
mov'cd by the member who gave notice of it, or by 
some other member on his behalf, it shall, unless 
postponed by leave of the touncil, bo dropped, and 
cannot be moved without fresh notice Notice of 
motion to rescind a resolution passed within the 
preceding six months, or to the same effect as 'a- 
motion negatived within that period, must be 
speafied in the summons, and must bear the namci 
of ten additional members , but this does not apply 
to motions in pursuance of the report of a committeev 
" A member moving ' that the council do now 
adjourn,' ‘ that the council do now' proceed to 
the next business,’ or ‘ that the debate be now 
adjourned’ may' not speak for more than two 
minutes, and the seconder may not speak at all 
In the case of the first motion, no debate is allowed , 
but in the case of the other two, the mover (only) 
of the resolution under discussion at the fame is 
called on to speak None of these motions may' be 
repeated within half an hour, unless moved by the 
chairman The closure motion requires not less 
than twenty members to vote for it before it can, 
even if carried, be applied Questions shall bo 
determined by show of hands, unless ten members 
demand a division, when the name's for and against 
the motion shall be taken down in writing and 
entered on the minutes " (Sec Committees, 
Conduct op Meetings ) 

COUNTY COUllTS. — Courts called " County' 
Courts ” existed from v'cry' early' times, but they' 
were not courts of record, and fell into disuse The 
county courts of the jiresent day are entiiely' the 
creation of statute, for they were first established 
by the County Courts Act, 1846 Thev arc now 
governed by the County CourLs Act, 1888' 1803, and 
1904, and rules made thereunder by a Rule Com- 
mittee, with the sanction of the High Court Rule 
Committee The jurisdiction of the county couits 
lias been and is being revised and C' tended with a 
view to making justice cheaper and easier to the 
lower and middle classes in disputes about smaller 
matters The country is div-ided into county' court 
districts, wluch are frequently grouped into circuits 
the same judge then officiating for all the courts on 
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there IS cliargcd an additional fee of a Is If the 
tl.um exceeds /2, the plaintill must file with the 
" precipe " particulars of his claim or demand, 
iot'cthcr with as many copies as there are parbes, 

'Hid nn additional copy for the use of the judge „ . , , , , 

When a summons is issued, the plaintiff is handed must be filed, together witli an additional one for 
,1 h termed “ a plaint note,” uluchis an ofiicial the use of the court. The registrar must send to the 
■irhUowlcdKmcnt of the fee paid, tlie date when the plaintiff, tvithm trventj'-four hours, a scaled copy 


action, or he may deny or admit any of the state- 
ments contamed m the particulars' of claim, or raise 
any question of law on such statements without 
admitting the truth of them A copy of^such defence, 
together with as many copies as tiiere are plamtiffs, 


‘ umiUons is returnable, and of the entry of the 
111 itom This document should be carefully kept, as 
it must bo ptoduced when the hearing fee is paid, 
and nho to the court before the case comes on for 
hearinr Should the plaint note be lost or mislaid, 
a fri" ti’ one can always be obtained on pajunent of 
a (inall Ice. It must also be produced before money 
jiaid »do court tan be rvithdraun . , 

'J lie summons is under the seal of the court, and 
5 . ( orveil by a baihff of the court, whose indorsement 
is Milhclont pioof of the service. If tiie summons 
lannot bo i.ervcd, a successive summons may be 
h ued and nerved by the plaintiff or his solicitor 
'(he above icm.irks apply also to ordinary sum- 
j.ioiuic (. Jf a dcfaiiU summons (? v ) is required, the 
iilidiHHf mm.t m all cases (whether the claim is 
d.ovi, or not) file particulars as previously 
fafiilloimd. lOf'cUier with an affidavit veiifying the 
(irbt, i he Mimmons is issued without leave if the 
ilidlli (Xioidii l&, aud under that amount if the 
{ in i‘ 0 *ipcct of goods sold and delivered, or 
It 1 oil hlni to llic defendant for lus trade, profcpion, 
hoc other cases (and, of couise, always 


of such defence 

Notice of Special Defence nntl Set-Off. There arc 
certain special defences which cannot be set up at 
tlie trial without the plaintiff's consent, unless 
defendant has given notice in writmg of his inten- 
tion to set up such special defence or set-off to the 
registrar Such notices are filed in the manner pre- 
scribed as in the foregoing paragraph {Siaiement of 
Defence), and must be filed at least five dear days 
before the return day, but ten days clear if the 
claim IS over ;£50 

CoimtcrclaiDi. The defendant may counterclaim 
m respect of any matter he has against the plaintiff, 
even though if enforced separately, it would have 
been beyond the local jurisdiction of the court, and 
the counterclaim may e.xceed ;i]00 if tlie items of 
it are under /1 00 each A counterclaim must bo 
filed bkc a notice of special defence On trial, a 
claim and counterclaim can be disposed of, and 
judgment given for the balance citlicr way 

ConfribiKion mid Indemnify. The defendant, if 
entitled to this from anyone not a party, may file 
a notice witlun the time stated above It is served 
by the court on the person affected, and the matter 


ft^ Ilm ih'foiKliint IS outside the district) l^ve is j -i,. i 

mid It will onlv bo given it the ffidavit is disposed of at the trial 

tf uUilru* full pm fii-ulnrs as to sox and condition of Documents. Full discovery and inspection of 
I'ltK defoiidunt, nor at all if the defendant is a ’ ‘ 

dmiu sllii or niennl m rvaiit, labourer, etc A default 
rtlilifiUiUfl (i/.U.) "lay be served cither by the court or 
by tiff* pllilutlff 01 lii*i solicitor If the defendant 
wff’li' ft til dispute the claim, he must file a nofacc 
’< tthlii t if'lit dnv» after service, othcrvnse the plaintiff 
ay M.unnary uidpment Notice of defence 
tliii i.lainlift getting judgment biiforc tte 
5 I. dey, Ill'll liy defendant waives any 

irifj'utmity In the jiroccss, te, insufficiency of 
Hailh ulfirrl ill- , and the tnal then takes place m 
Iv i.rdlmny wav ; if, however, the plaintiff 
■!U the defenJant docs not, judgment v«ll be 
ilibu'd without further proof. The following 

iinilli’l' ail of importance prior to tnal 

I'flV ttii'lil lltfti Court. Tlie defendant rnay pay into 
,n«it^!.uili sum as ho may think fit (and costs pro- 
" 0 m a thereto) in satisfaction of the 
'n.d if jiaynumt made five clear days before the 


documents may be obtained by eitliei parly upon 
an order of the court being obtained 
Tiinl and Judgment, Parlies appear personally or 
by sohcitor or counsel, a hearing fee of 2s m the ^ 
being payable before the case is heard This is 
reduced by one-half if the defendant does not 
appear, and must be paid by the plaintiff before 
he can sign judgment, vvluch he may do by default, 
if he docs not appear m an action on contract In 
an action of tort, the plaintiff must prove Jus case 
whether the defendant appears or not Judgment 
obtained by one party m the absence of the other 
may bo set aside by the judge eitlicr then or at any 
subsequent court and a new tnal granted on such 
terms as he shall think fit The court may at the - 
trial give judgment for either party or maj nonsuit 
the plaintiff, thus leaving it open to lum to bring 
a fresh action. The court has also power to grant 
injunctions Wien the matter in dispute docs not 


, (ten clear 'davs. if claim exceeds /50). it involve an amount ex'ceeding £2. the registrar may 

’r V'. L necomu lined witli a denial of habihty and adjudicate upon it by permission of the judge 
V lU o "oiwratc .is an admission After Uiat Either partj may have a jurv', by right, if the sum 
, 1 ami a auv time befo-e hearing, money may in dispute exceeds £% and the judge may allow a 

^ rtf itniifTiKr onlv bv iiirv' in anv' ca^c if he thinks it nronGr to rln co 


so 

jrc 


iHtmi .111 . , ^ liability onlv by jiirj' in any case if he thinks it proper to do so 

* li ( m court Ihe plaintiff msy accept the The jurj- consists of eight persons The privilege of 
jpnM, (A t ' reasonable tunc before tnal by jurj- costs 8s 

Mlii'Hlui. / * 1 ,., .mrnr.U'iT.f- will not bo responsible Varioii, matters connected with procedure 

far as they .are iiccess.-iry to be desenLed, 
referred to under separate headings 

Enlori-rment of Judgmeiffs. Judgments may be 
enforced in v.ancnjs v.iys, t r , by execution^ W 
g.armshcc summons, or b.mimiplcv proceedings. 
T-»o matte,'B consequ-Tit on judgment arc, hov- 
ever. Of p.articul-tr importance viz , adrainn tration 
o'dcrs and judgment Eummonce-c An administra- 
tion ordc' ran be made on a debtor's apphration, if 
judgment has be-m obtamed r.gain=t hij.i m the 
vcmaty vemrt wlmh he is unable to s.iticfy, and he 


. r el Ml II dVv . the. defendant will not be responsible 

' ’ Oinher co«ts Payment into court nl-o 

^'‘il ^. L lh lit fendaut from cosls, if it is made before 

„j M.'ovtr tuerc 


If 


than the amount p.nd m 
liter that tiror, the court iniw 
fiiscretiouary allowance lor 


‘ ‘’Ih ( of DpIentP. Tlic attendant is not c^- 
i m anv ^tarrment of h.s defence bnt 
j.c put . statement di--- 
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there IS charged an additional fee of a Is If tlio 
claim exceeds £2, the plaintiff must file with the 
"precipe" particulars of his claim or demand, 
together with as many copies as there are parties, 
and an additional copy for the use of the judge 
^^’hen a summons is issued, the plaintiff is handed 
uhat IS termed “ a plaint note," which is an official 
acknowledgment of the fee paid, the date when the 
summons is returnable, and of the entry of the 
action’ This document should be carefully kept, as 
it must be produced when the hearing fee is paid, 
tind also to the court before the case comes on for 
hearing Should the plamt note be lost or mislaid, 
a fresh one can always be obtained on payment of 
a small foe It must also be produced before money 
paid into court can be withdrawn 

The summons is under the seal of the court, and 
IS served by a bailiff of the court, whose indorsement 
IS sufficient proof of the serricc If the summons 
cannot be served, a successive summons may be 
issued and served by the plaintiff or his solicitor 
The above remarks apply also to ordinary’ sum- 
monses If a default summons {5 a ) is required, the 
plamtiff must in all cases (whether the claim is 
above £2 or not) file particulars as previously 
mentioned, together with an affidavit verifying the 
debt The summons is issued without leave if the 
claim exceeds /5, and under that amount if the 
claim is m respect of goods sold and delivered, or 
let on hrre to the defendant for his trade, profession, 
or calling For other cases (and, of couise, always 
if the defendant is outside the district) leave is 
required, and it will only be given if the ffidavit 
contains full particulars as to sex and condition of 
the defendant, nor at all if the defendant is a 
domestic or menial servant, labourer, etc A default 
summons (qv ) may be served cither by tlie court or 
by the plaintiff or his solicitor If the defendant 
wishes to dispute the claim, ho must file a notice 
within eight dav s alter scrv icc,otherwise the plaintiff 
may sign summary judgment Folice of defence 
prevents the plaintiff getting judgment before the 
return day , and by this the defendant waives any 
irregularity in the process, t c , insufficiency of 
particulars, etc , and the tnal then takes place in 
the ordinary' way , if, however, the plaintiff appears 
and the defendant does not, judgment will be 
entered without further proof Ihc following 
matters are of importance prior to trial — 

Payment info Court. The defendant may pay into 
court such sum as he may think fit (and costs pro- 
portionate thereto) in satisfaction of the claim , 
and if payment is made five clear days before the 
return day (ten clear days, if claim exceeds ;£S0), it 
may be accompanied with a denial of liability and 
then will not opwatc as an admission After that 
penod and at any time before hearing, money may 
be paid m but with a denial of liability only by 
leave of tilt court. Tlie plaintiff mav accept the 
amount, and if he docs so a reasonable time before 
the return day, the defendant v ill not be responsible 
for any turthcr costs Payment into court also 
relieves the defendant from costs, if it is made before 
the time above mtilioncd, and the plamtiff docs 
,not recover more than the amount paid in If 
‘money is paid in after thit time, Iht court m.iv 
mafe’ the plaintiff a discretionary allowance for 

coif*- 

fffatenient ot Defence. Tlie dcfcndint is not com- 
pelled to put in anv rtatcnicnt of his defence, but 
th’irt IS a nile th.it he may file n statement dis- 
clremng ruiy interest ni the '’ubjict-mattcr in the 


action, or he may deny or admit any of the state- 
ments contained in the particulars, of claim, or raise 
any question of law on such statements without 
admitting the truth of them A copy of^such defence, 
together with as many’ copies as there are plamtifis, 
must be filed, together with an additional one for > 
the use of the court The registrar must send to the 
plaintiff, vvitlim twenty-four hours, a sealed copy 
of such defence 

Nolice of Special Defence and Set-Off. There arc 
certain special defences which cannot be set up at 
the trial without tlie plaintifi’s consent, unless 
defend.int has given notice in writing of his mien- 
tion to set up such special defence or set-ofi to the 
registrar Such notices are filed m the manner pre- 
scribed as in the foregoing paragraph {Statement 0} 
Defence), and must be filed at least fiv'e clear days 
before the return day, but ten days clear if the 
claim is ov er /SO ’ 

Counterclaim. The defendant may counterclaim 
in respect of any matter he has agamst tlie plaintifi, 
even though if enforced separately, it would have 
been beyond the local junsdiction of the court, and 
the counterclaim may’ exceed /1 00 if the items of 
it are under /1 00 each A counterclaim must be 
filed hkc a notice of special defence On trial, a 
claim and counterclaim can be disposed of, and 
judgment given for the balance either way' 

Conlnhntion and Indemnify. The defendant, if 
entitled to this from anyone not a party, may file 
a notice within the time stated above It is served 
by the court on the person affected, and the matter 
IS disposed of at the trial 

Documents. Full discovery and inspection of 
documents may be obtained by either party upon 
an order of the court being obtained 
Trial and Judgment. Parties appear personally’ or 
by solicitor or counsel, a hcanng fee of 2s in the / 
being payable before the case is heard This is 
reduced by one-half if the defendant does not 
appear, and must be paid by the plamtiff before, 
he can sign judgment, which he may do by default, 
if he does not appear in an action on contract In 
an action of tort, the plamtiff must prove his case 
whether the defendant appears or'not Judgment 
obtained by one party in the absence of the other 
may bo set aside by the judge either then or at any’ 
subsequent court and a new trial granted on such 
terms as he shall think fit Tlie court may at the 
trial give judgment for cither party’ or may nonsuit 
the plamtiff, thus leavmg it open to him to bnng 
a fresh action The court has also power to grant 
injunctions Wien the matter in dispute does not 
involve an amount exceeding /2, the registrar may 
adjudicate upon it by permission of the judge 
Either party may have a jury, by right, if tlie sum 
in dispute exceeds £5, and the judge may allow a 
jury in any case if he thinks it proper to do so 
The jury consists of eight persons The privilege of 
trial by jury’ costs 8s 

Vanous matters connected with procedure, so ' 
far as they are necassary to he described, are 
referred to under separate headings 

Entoterment ol .Inilgmcnfs. Judgments may be 
enforced m various ways, t c , by’ execution, by 
garnishee summons, or banlcniptcy proceedings 
Two matters consequent on judgment arc, how- 
ever, of particular impcrtanro, viz , administration 
orders and judgment summonses An administra- 
ti<m order can bo made on a debtor's application, if 
judgment has been obtained agamst him in the 
county court vvhich ho is unable to satisfy, and he 
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inadequate or excessive, or misdirection, or 
misconduct of jurj 

Application maj be made on tlie day of trial if 
both parties arc present, or (on seven clear days’ 
notice) at the first court after the expiration of 
twelve clear days from such day If the fudge, on 
such an application, misapplies laiv or equitj . 
appeal hts from him to a divisional court {qv) If 
a noiv trial is ordered, the judge may stay jiro- 
ceedings pending it An unsuccessful party has also 
the right to appeal from the judge’s decision on a 
point of law or equity, or upon the admission or 
rejection of anj' evidence Such an appeal lies of 
right if the subject-matter of the action cveeeds 
;r20 . if ;i20 or under, only by lc.uc of the judge 
Ihe appeal is to a divisional court, eight davs’ 
notice of motion (which must state the ground for 
the appeal) being given, and the appeal being 
entered within twentv -one dajs after the judgment, 
order, or finding complained of 

'Ihe County Courts Bill, which was before Parlia- 
ment in 1911, proposed great changes as far as 
jurisdiction and appeals are toncerned , but the 
Bill was dropped at the end of the year It is 
impossible to say how far the proposed changes 
will become effective in the near future, but, if 
possible, a full note will be inserted in the appendix 
at the end of this work 

COUPOJlS. — As IS explained under the heading 
of Bearer Securities, mtercst and dividends on 
stocks or shares issued m this shape arc cofleeled 
by means of coupons, i e , warrants attached to the 
bond or bearer share winch have to be cut off on 
the due date and presented to the company or 
paying bank for encashment Wlicrc interest is 
payable at fixed dates, the date of payment is 
intpnnted on each coujion , where it is uncertain, 
as in the case of the ordinary shares of mining or 
other companies not paying regular dividends, the 
dates of payment are announced by advertisement 
In presenting coupons for payment, it is customary 
to fill up a listing form (see specimen on page 44d) 
and to leav c the coupon at the pa\ mg office three 


or lour ddva lor ecamination, after w 
amount due loss imoine tax, is p.iid ou) 

C0UI’0^' SIWIjT. — A connected senes of 
gii'en in advance' with transferable bonds, 
that thej' niaj be cut off from time to i 
presented for payment as the dividends 
The last poition of a coupon sheet is a 
certificate, ealfcel a " talon," whicfi can be c 
for a furtiic! senes of coupons as soon as 
the coupon sheet have all been presented 

COUllSK OF EXCHANOE.— This is ilic 
name of the price list of bills, drafts, and 
estimated m the currencies of loroign c 
compiled on Tuesdays and Thursdays of ea 
by the prmcipal bill brokers, who meet 
days at the Roi’al Exchange, London. It 
.os soon as business is over for the day, get 
about d o’clock 

Below wall be found the Course of Excl 
Tuesday, N^ovember 28th, 1911, which will 
an example 

In this table, the w ord " Usance ’’ ra 
lime that must elapse before bills or d 
pajahie, "Short ’’ means up to eight or i 
Under the heading ’’ Pneo, the first que 
lor fine bank acceptances, the second f 
commercial bills 

C'OUR'r or CVSSATIOX.--(See O 
Court or ) 

COURT or RECORD.— A court of w 
judgments arc kept or recorded, and of v 
judgments prove themselves on productu 
judgment wluch is pronounced by a 
record stands until it is set aside by a 
superior jurisdiction The following are 
record . The Higli Court, courts of as 
quarter sessions, the Mat or’s Court, counl 
and various minor courts Petty session! 
1 c , the ordinary pohec courts, are not 
record 

COURT OP SESSIOX,— This is the Cor 
m Scotland corresponds to the High Court i 
in England It dates from 1332, and 


Course oi Excuvxge 


Price 



Of’ 

Usanct 

I'tom 

To 


Amsterdam 

short 

nii 

12 3', 

=5 


3 months 

12 5 

12 51 


Rotterdam 


12 5 

12 51 

=5 

Antwerp and Brussels 


25 511 

25 56| 

= 

Pans 

short 

^ 181 

J3j 


, , 

3 months 

, 25 40 

25 45 

= 

Marseilles . 


25 40 

25 45 

= 

Hamburg 


20 70 

20 74 

= 

Berlin 


20 70 

20 74 


Lcipsic 


20 70 

20 74 

==: 

Frankfort 


20 70 

20 74 

= 

St Petersburg 


25 

25 A, 

= 

Copenhagen 


18 46 

18 50 

=: 

Stockholm 


18 47 

18 51 


_ Cliristiama 


18 47 

18 51 

= 

Vienna 


24 38 

24 42 


Trieste 

/> 

24 38 

24 42 

r= 

Zurich-Basic 

»f 

25 52) 

25 57A 

= 

Spain 


43J ' 

431 

= 

Italy 

» 

25 65 

25 721 


Lisbon 

90 days 

46 

461 

461 


Oporto 


46 


Kew Fork.. 

demand 

. 

49i ■ 

= 


Exl‘LA^ATIO^ 
Florins and stivers for , 


ft 


Francs and centimes for 


Reichsmarks and pfcnnij 


Pence for 1 rouble 
Kronors and ore for £} 


Crowns and hel’crs for > 

Francs and centimes foi 
Pence for 1 peso 
Lire and ccntesimi for , 
Pence for 1 milreis 

Pence for 1 dollar 
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IS, perhaps, the smallest part of it, j^et even tins is 
incalculable ’’ The first act of a society which is 
malong progress is to break the shacldes imposed 
by the necessity of completing each transaction at 
the moment — ^to pass from a ready-money to a 
credit system 

The most stnlang application of the principle of 
trust or credit is in the case of money Adam 
Smitli’s mgenious comparison — more appreciable 
now that the fanciful- image has been reahsed than 
when he made it in 1776 — falls far short of reality 
He likens credit to a road made in the air, so that 
the land formerly occupied by roads becomes 
available for com or pasture , but. if we would 
contmue the simile, the portion of fresh soil made 
disposable for productive purposes becomes many 
times the whole of the former area ; the work 
done by the various economising e\:pcdients to 
which credit gives birth many times surpasses aU 
the work before accomplished by metaUic money 
Later economists go so far as to place alongside 
the three traditional agents of production — Labour, 
Capital, and Land — a fourth, Organisation , and 
of Orgamsation the main part is the wonderful 
structure which we call the money market A 
temporary stoppage of the smooth worlang of the 
cunmng mechanism built by the brains of 
financiers, would occasion a calamitj as lar-rcaclung 
in Its evil results as that caused by a general 
strike of all workers, skilled and unslalled If any- 
thing can be said to have the magical power of 
treating something out of nothing, it is fatih, 
intangible yet powerfully operative, pervading the 
trading commumtj' 

Much controversial slall, and a great deal of ill- 
temper have been expended on the question whether 
credit IS capital or not If we admit that unem- 
ployed capital IS not productive capital — that funds 
lying idle, land unoccupied, tools and machmery 
rusting, stores of food unconsumed, cannot be 
regarded as present wealth used to produce future 
wealth — w'C must grant, not only tliat credit is 
capital, but also that the larger portion of the 
productive resources of a community consists of 
credit The best asset a man can have m his busi- 
ness IS the trust reposed in him, that is, his 
reputation for promptly meeting his obligations 

The trader or producer who employs solely or 
mamly his own capital is, in our country at any 
rate, becoming more and more of a ranty The 
days of “ nicrdiant princes” arc gone, thise are 
everywhere undersold and eradicated by "now" 
men, who, operating largely- on borrowed capital, 
are well content with a smaller rate of profit The 
busmess of the country- is in the hands of men who, 
from their attested rehabihty m money matters, 
from the faiUi which meu have m thur industrial 
or professional skill, can obtain control over the 
vcalth of the country. Scattered m small parcels 
tiiroughout the extent of the land, tins “ wealth " 
— the claims aclaiowledged by society to a share 
of the products lu the world — is not "power", 
garnered into banlvS and made available in cfiective 
quantities, it gives a tiemendous impetus to the 
wheels of the producing marlimo As the Uassa 
on banking — Lombard Sheet — puts it "Much 
more cash exists out of banlis in France and Ger- 
many than could be found m England or Scotland, 
where banking is dev-c’opcd ; but that is not, so 
to speak, • money-market money,’ it is not attain- 
able , but the English money- is ‘ borrov.abic ' 
money. Our people ore bolder w dealing with 


tlicir money than any- other Continental nation, 
and ev'cn if they- were not bolder, the mere fact 
that their money is deposited in a bank makes it 
far more obtainable A railhon in the hands of a 
single banker is a great power , he can at once 
lead It where he will, and boriowers can come to 
him, because they Icnow or behove that he has it , 
but the sum scattered in tens and fifties through a 
whole nation is no power at all no one knows 
vvhere to find it, or whom to ask for it Concentra- 
tion of money in banks, though not tho sole cause, 
13 the principal cause which has made the Money 
Market of England so cxcecdmgly rich, so much 
beyond that of other countries " And the material 
point has not yet changed 

No country m the world equals, or nearly equals, 
Britain in its possession of this great advantage 
In no other country does the postulate of pohtical 
economy, that capital flows to where it can be 
most profitably employed, hold good to so high 
a degree , and the assumption is here realised, not 
merely speedily, but instantaneously No soonei 
does a special trade or industry appear to hold out 
hopes of more than ordinary profit, than the bill- 
cases of bankers and brokers are filled with bills 
draw-ix in that trade or industry, and capital imme- 
diately rushes to share in the anticipated gains 
The most important and beneficial function of 
banks is to perform the office of middleman between 
those who save and those who are eager to employ 
the savings m profitable ways, and between the 
producers of goods and those who will quickly send 
the goods a stage nearer the consumer 

In a state of " division of labour," the two chief 
requisites for " good " times — times when all 
classes arc amassing great profits — arc — 

(1) Ihere should be as little delay as possible m 
exchanging goods for one another 

(2) The producer should speedily, certamly, and 
without difficulty, be able to find those who want 
his goods 

When credit is unimpaired, the bankers and bilb 
brokers by their discounting of bills ensure these 
two requisites , and when they are fulfilled, every- 
one IS profitably Occupied, and wealth flows over 
the country — to wage-earners and capitalists ahke 
— m a spring tide By- means of the intangible 
property, in virtue of which the members of a 
civilised community trust one another, the pro- 
ductive forces of that community arc mcreased 
tenfold We are first in the world of commerce and 
industry more from this than from any other single 
cause , and our advantage m this respect we do 
not ajipear hkely to lose 

The great, tho immense, benefits wo derive from 
being able to dispense so largely- with the use of 
cash are bought with a price Ihe various effects 
arc freely- taken m lieu of money, because the 
receiv-cr has implicit confidence that he can, at 
will, obtain gold for the effect . and, so long as an 
extremely- small proportion of the receivers ever 
test their ability to do so, the confidence is justi- 
fied All the cUents of an insurance Jiousc do hot 
die at once, nor do all the creditors of tho banlvS 
seek the settlement of tlKir claims in gold at the 
same moment But the number of those who do 
so seek the Uquidation of their claims is not, as js 
tlie case with the dram on the funds of the insur- 
ance company, a steady and calculable one On 
the contrary-," it is extremely- fluctuating, and in 
times of " panic " or " cnsis " it may well seem 
to the bank directors that all their customers arc 
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IS to be hold not Utcr than tourtccn days after the 
reoeiving order, and sc\ cn days’ notice of it is to be 
given by advertisement in the London Gasclle and 
a local paper, and separately to each creditor, 
together wth a summary of the debtor’s affairs. 
The omission of such notice or summai-y’ does not 
invalidate the piocecdings at the meeting The 
official receiver must give three day s’ notice of the 
meeting to the debtor, who must attend The place 
must be convenient The chairman at this, the first 
meeting, shall be the official recencr, or some one 
nominated by him , at subsequent meetings the 
chairman shall be such peison as the meeting by 
resolution appoints 

As regards subsequent meetings, one may be 
summoned at any time by the official receiver or 
trustee , and he must do so whenever directed by 
the court, or requested in writing by a creditor, with 
the concurrence of one-sivth in value of the creditors, 
including the creditor malang the request Such 
creditor, however, must deposit an amount to cover 
the cost of summoning the meeting, which amount 
may or may not be refunded to Inin 'these 
subsequent meetings are summoned by notice to 
each creditor 

A creditor may not vote at a creditors' meeting 
unless he has proved lus debt, and the proof has 
been lodged with tiio ofRaal recaver within (in the 
case of the first meeting) the time spceified in the 
nobce convening the meeting, which time must be 
between noon of the day but one before the meeting 
and noon of the day before the meeting A proof 
to bo used at an adjournment of the first meeting, 
if not lodged in time for the latter, must be lodged 
not less than twenty'-four hours before the adjourned 
meeting A secured creditor who retains his security 
must assess it, and can only vote in respect of the 
balance duo to him after deducting its value , if he 
votes for the whole amount of his debt, he is con- 
sidered to have surrendered his security, unless he 
satisfies the court of inadvertence The chairman of 
a creditors’ meeting may admit or reject proofs for 
voting purposes, subject to appeal to the court 
Voting may’ be either in person or by proxy, and 
both general and special forms of proxy must be 
enclosed with the notice of meeting sent to creditors 
A special proxy is an authority to act at a particular 
meeting for or against a specific matter Proxies 
signed cither by the creditor or by an employee of 
his having general authority (which may have to 
be produced to the official receiver) must be lodged 
with the official receiver or trustee not later than 
4 o’clock on the day before the meeting Proxies 
must be in the prescribed form, and every insertion 
in it must be in the writing of the creditor or of his 
regular employee, or of a commissioner to administer 
oaths The official receiv cr may bo appointed either 
a general or special proxy A general proxy may be 
given to the creditor’s regular employee, but it must 
state the relabonship between them A general or 
special proxy may not be used by any person to 
vote for a resolution which would directly or 
indirectly place himself, his partner, or employer in 
a position to receive any remuneration out of the 
debtor’s estate otherwise than as a creditor rate- 
ably with the other creditors But a person holding 
special proxies to vote for the appointment of him- 
self as trustee may use such proxies and vote 
accordingly , any sohcitation by a trustee or 
receiver in obtaining proxies, or in procunng his 
ajipointmcnt as trustee or receiver, may involve 
such person in dtpnv’ation of his remuneration 


Tile chairman of a credifors’ meeting may, with 
the consent of the meeting, adjourn it from time 
to lime and fiom plaeo to place. If not specified m 
the resolution, the adjourned meeting is to be he*ld 
at the same place as the Original mertmg. 

The quorum of a meeting is the presence or rcjirc- 
scntation of at least three ci editors entitled lo vote, 
or all tlic creditors, if their number does not exceed 
tlircc It has been decided that one creditor vho' 
alone had proved and was present at the first 
meeting of creditors might form a quorum at tiiat 
meeting (In re 7l.omas, Ex paile U anicr, May 1st, 
1911) 

Without the necessary quoruni the only business 
tliat may be trans.tcted is the election of tlnirmnn, 
prov'ing of debts, and adjournment of the meeting 
Failing a quorum wsthin tialf an hour from the time 
appointed for the meeting, the meebng must be 
adjouined to the same daj, time, ,'md plarc in the'^ 
following vieck, or to such other day as the rliair- 
man m.ay ajipoinl not loss than seven days nor more 
tlian tv enty-one days after Failing a qfiorum at 
the first meeting or one adjournment of same, the 
court may, on the application of a creditor or of the 
official receiver, forthwith adjudge the debtor 
bankrupt. 

Ihc cliairman of every meeting must sec tlwt 
minute-, of the proceedings there.it aie drawn up 
and fairly entered m a book kept for that pm pose ; 
and the minutes shall be signed bj him or by the 
chairman of the next ensuing mteUng. Minutes 
appearing to bo so signed are received in evidence 
witliout further proof , and, until the eontrnrj' is 
proved, the meeting is deemed to have been duly 
convened and its business to have been duly 
transacted 

Tlie procedure at creditors’ meetings, except as 
provided above, follows the customary rules Of 
debate (See Conduct or Mletincs, Duties or 
CllAlKMAN ) 

CREDIT SALES, — Sales for wliich the time of 
payment is deferred or postponed The purchaser 
IS entered in the vendor’s books as a debtor, and 
the price of the goods is a book debt, 

CREDIT SLIP. — The form which is filled up and 
signed by a customer of a bank when paying in 
to the credit of a current account It should be 
dated by the customer for the day on which the 
payment to credit is handed across the countei, 
or , if sent by post, the date of its desjiatch 

A credit slip should show how the amount is 
made up, in gold, silver, copper, notes, cheques, 
or bills Ihese slips are usually sujiphed hv' the 
various banks for the use of their customers, either 
singly or in a special hook, which is known as the 
“ paymg-in " hook '' 

Another name for a credit shp is “paying-in 
slip " 

CREMATION. — (See Buiuae ) 

CREOSOTE . — A name originally confined to the 
oily liquid obtained from the destructive distillation 
of wood, but now extended to similar substances 
resultmg from the distillation of coal tar Wood 
creosote is antiseptic, and is used medicinally in 
cases of toothache, etc Coal tar creosote is more 
important commercially, chiefly on account of its 
preservative properties, which make it valuable for 
the preservation of such diverse articles as meat and 
timber It is particularly employed to prevent the 
decay of railway sleepers. 

CTIETE or CANDIA. — (See Turkey ) 

CRETONNE, — Strong pnnted cotton labnes of ’ 
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he may transfer it to a holder in due course (qv). 
The holder is entitled to the money represented by 
the cheque, and if he cannot obtain it from the 
bank by reason of its being stopped, he may sue 
the drawer upon it And the drawer has no defence 
unless ho can show that the holder is not a holder 
in due course Again, the cheque may be lost or 
stolen in the post As to who is the loser depends 
upon whether the post is the agent of the sender 
or of the person to whom the cheque is sent (bee 
Post OFricc as Agent ) But any person who 
becomes a holder in due course (g v ) has a title 
against the world, unless the cheque is payable to 
order and the thief forges the indorsement of the 
payee The holder has then no title since he has 
taken under and through a forged indorsement He 
may, however, get the money from the bank, if 
the cheque is open, and the banker upon whom the 
cheque is drawn is never liable for paying under the 
forged indorsement unless he has been ordered to 
stop payment The true owner must then seek 
out the holder, and sue him for the return of the 
amount of the cheque It is obvious, houever, 
that great difficulties would arise before restitution 
could be brought about 

It was to avoid losses arising through cheques 
getting into the hands of %VTong parties that the 
custom of crossing was introduced The remedy 
IS not infallible, as will bo seen directly , but the 
fact of a cheque being paid through a banker 
instead of over the bank counter makes it less easy 
for frauds to be committed, and more easy for them 
to bo detected when they have been completed 
As was said m one case, the crossmg operated as a 
caution to the banker The mere crossing of a 
cheque in no wise affects the negotiabihty of the 
instrument , it simple affects the mode of payment 
riie holder in due course has a perfect title to it 
Two statutes passed upou the subject have been 
repealed by certain sections of the Bills of Exchange 
Act, 1882, and the law as to crossed cheques is 
contained in Sections 76 to 82 of the Act 

A cheque is crossed generally when it bears 
across the face of it an addition of (a) the words 
“ and Company," or any abbreviation thereof, e g . 
“and Co ," betiveen two parallel transverse bnes, 
either with or without the words “ not negotiable ’’ , 
or (&) two parallel transverse hnes simply either with 
or without the words " not negotiable ’’ A special 
crossing is constituted when, m addition to the 
above, the name of a banker is written on the face 
of the cheque A cheque is then crossed specially 
to that banker (Sect 76 ) It is to be observed 
that the provisions of the Act as to crossed cheques 
apply to dividend warrants, and also to “ any 
document issued by a customer of any banker, 
and mtendod to enable any person to obtain pay- 
ment from such banker of the sum mentioned in 
such document " In practice also post office 
orders and postal orders are frequently crossed, 
and then payment of them cannot be obtained 
' except through a banker 

In practice, unless he is particularly requested 
not to do so, as when cash is required at once from 
the bank, the drawer crosses the cheque before 
issiung it, and he may cross it generally or specially 
It he omits to do so. the holder may cross it, either 
generally or speaally, and if the drawer crosses it 
generally the holder may cross it specially Either 
drawrr or holder may also add the words " not 
negotiable " Again, when a cheque is crossed 
specially, the hanker to whom it is crossed may 


again cross it specially to another banker for collei 
tion, and where an uncrossed cheque, or a cheqv 
crossed generally, is sent to a banker for collectioi 
he may cross it specially to himself (Sect 77) T1 
crossmg authorised by the Act is a material pa; 
of the cheque , and it is unlawful for any perse 
to obliterate or to add to or alter the crossmi 
except as above stated (Sect 78). It must I 
remembered that by Section 64 of the Act 
material alteration, without the assent of a 
parties, avoids the cheque except as against tl 
party who has himself made, anthonsed, < 
assented to the alteration, and all subscquei 
parties : but if the alteration is not apparent, ar 
the cheque gets into the hands of a holder in di 
course, such holder is in no %vay prejudiced by' sue 
alteration If the alteration or the obliteration 
the crossing is done for a fraudulent purpose, 
constitutes a forgery Many firms have the 
cheques crossed by means of pnnting, and issue r 
open cheques at all Bankers also will often, ( 
request, issue cheque books containing cbequ 
winch are crossed generally. A payee may, hoi 
ever, make a special request for his own convemcni 
that the cheque sliall not be crossed, and the draw 
sometimes accedes to the request by striking out tl 
crossmg. adding the words "pay cash," togeth 
ivith his signature or initials This is an irrcgul 
method of procedure, but it does not appear 
have been judicially questioned. 

Tw'o transverse hnes are sufficient to constitu 
a crossing , but the common practice is to cross 
cheque generally by drawang the two transver 
hnes and writing the words “ and Co or “ & Co, 
between them If the crossing is a special one, ti 
hnes are drawn as before, and the name of tl 
bank written between, thus "X. & Y Bank " 
On the next page are given the common fori 
of crossmg Ihe words "not negotiable" ai 
" account of payee " will be explained later 
The duty of a banker as to crossed cheqw 
omitting for the moment all reference to tho 
which are marked “ not negotiable,” is set for 
in Scrtions 79 and 80 of the Act as follows — 

“ (1) Wliere a cheque is crossed specially 
more than one banker, except when crossed 
an agent for collection, being a banker, t 
banlcer on whom it is drawn shall refuse payme; 
thereof. 

" (2) Where the banker on whom a cheque 
drawn, which is so crossed, nevertheless pays t 
same, or pays a cheque crossed generally othi 
wise than to a banker, or if crossed special 
otherwise than to the banker to whom it 
crossed, or his agent for collection being a banki 
he is liable to tho true oivner of the cheque f 
any loss he may sustain owing to the cheq 
having been so paid' Provided that where 
cheque is presented for payment which does n 
' at the time of presentment appear to be crosse 
or to have liad a crossing which has bei 
obliterated,. or to have been added to or alter 
otherwise than as anthonsed by this Act, t 
banker paying the cheque m good faith, at 
without neghgence, shall not be responsible 
incur any liability, nor shall tlie payment ] 
questioned by reason of the cheque having be- 
crossed, or of the crossmg having been obhtt 
ated, or having been added to or altered othc 
wise than as anthonsed by this Act, and 
payment having been made, otherwise than to 
banker or to the hanker to whom the cheque 
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or was crossed, or to his agent for collection 
being a banker, as the case may be ” 

Section 80 is as follows— 

" Where the banker, on whom a crossed 
cheque is drawn, in good faith and without 
negligence pays it, if crossed generally, to a 
banker, and if crossed specially, to the banker to 
whom it IS crossed, or his agent for collection 
being a banker, the banlcer paying the cheque, 
and, if the cheque has come into the hands of 
the payee, the drawer shall respectively be 
entitled to the same rights and be placed m the 
same position as if payment of the cheque had 
been made to the true owner thereof ” 

The banker has the same protection as before in 
cases of forged indorsements, though he must take 
the risk of his customer’s signature being correct 
But if he deals with the cheque in any other manner 
than that authorised by the Act, his protection is 
gone, and any loss which ensues must fall upon him 
It IS impossible to make the provisions of these 
Sections clearer by any other means than illustra- 
tions A draws a cheque upon the X Bank , B is 
the payee of the cheque It is crossed generally 
B receives the cheque and indorses it It cannot 
be paid over the counter , it must go through a 
banker B pays the cheque into his own banking 
account at the Y bank The cheque is collected 
through the Clearing House, and the amount is 
credited to B’s account, A’s account being debited 
at the X bank This is the most general and 
ordinary way in which the transaction is carried 
out Either A or B may cross the cheque specially 
to the Y bank, and the same result will happen , 
and if it IS specially crossed to the Z banlc, the Z 
banker will cross it again to the Y bank for collec- 
tion Now, it IS necessary to see what is the position 
of the various parties when any irregularity arises. 
Fmst as to the drawer Unless A himself, or his duly 
authorised agent, draws the cheque, he cannot be 
debited with the amount of it by his own banker, 
if such a cheque happens to get paid, nor can any 
holder of the cheque have any right to retain it or 
claim upon it , but if the cheque is correctly drawn, 
and IS given in payment of a debt, A is released as 
soon as the cheque gets into the real or constructive 
possession of B, the payee If it is handed to B, 
or B's agent for B, there can be no doubt as to the 
transfer If, however, it is handed to A’s agent, 
there is no transfer until the agent has completed 
his work and given the cheque to B Suppose, now. 
that m the course of transfer the cheque is lost or 
stolen If it IS payable to B or order, the indorse- 
ment of B must be placed upon it, and if any 
indorsement is placed there and is not B's, it is a 
forgery, unless B has authorised some other person 
, to indorse it on his behalf How, then, does the 
thief or the finder stand ’ He cannot give any title 
to the cheque, since there is none through a forgery- 
If, through Ignorance of the fact of the theft or loss, 
the cheque is not stopped and the thief or finder 
lias a banking account, the cheque may be paid 
through that account and the money eventually 
withdrawn , but the true owner of the cheque can 
on discovery recover the amount from the fraudu- 
lent payee — if he can find him Against the X 
Bank, however, he has no remedy The bank has 
paid under a forged indorsement, it is true , but so 
long as the payment has been made without negli- 
gence, and m good faith, and to the specially named 
hanker, if the cheque was specially crossed, there is 
no Uabiht)* resting upon him ’(Sect 60) If there is 


no recovery of the money possible from the person 
who has obtained payment, it is the drawer or the 
payee who must boar the loss — the dr.awcr if the 
cheque has not been transferred, the payee If it has 
come into lus possession, real or constructive , It 
IS much more likely, however, that a thief or finder 
of a cheque will endeavour to negotLilc it by some 
other means than through a bank, the chances of 
discovery being rather too formidable His efforts 
will bo directed towards getting a tradesman or 
other person to cash it for him If the cheque is 
diverted, by theft or loss, before it gets into the 
hands of the true payee B, whether it is construe-, 
tivcly in B's possession or not so as to exonerate A., 
the forged indorsement is still a necessity, and, 
therefore, no person can acquire a title through it. 
The tradesman may take the cheque in good faith, 
and give full value for it, and afterwards pay it 
through his bank , but he will be the loser The 
true owner, A or B, can claim restitution from him. 
He never had any legal right to tlie cheque or to 
its proceeds The bank is specially exonerated 
by the statutes, the tr.adcsman not The tradesman 
can never get a title tlirough a forgery. The 
latter must derive what consolation he can from 
his knowledge that he h,as a remedy over again-vt 
the person from wliom he took the cheque— criminal 
or otherwise — if he can manage to find him , but 
if the cheque had been lost after if had come into 
possession of the payee B, and after B had placed 
a genuine indorsement upon it, the whole position 
13 changed, and it is B who is the loser m every 
sense The cheque is a negotiable instrument, 
complete m form, and although a thief might find 
the consequences serious for lumself m the long 
run, ho can give a good title to it Neither the 
tradesman who cashes nor the banker wlio pays 
can be held liable for anything The former has 
become a holder m due course, the latter has 
always his statutory exoneration, though he must 
be able to show, if necessary, that there has been 
no negligence on his part, that he has acted in good 
faith, and that the payment of the cheque has been 
made strictly in accordance with the crossing, that 
is, to some banker if the cheque is crossed generally, 
to the banker named if the cheque is crossed 
specially, or to the banker who is agent for collec- 
tion if the names of more bankers than one appear 
on the cheque It is not difficult to see what is the 
result as far as all parties are concerned when a 
cheque, instead of being paid into a bank at once. 
IS negotiated to a third party by the payee If it 
IS in order in all respects, and if there has been no 
forgery of any indorsement, both the holder in due 
course and the banker are in the same position as 
before Of course, i£ the cheque is payable to 
bearer or has been generally indorsed, there is 
nothing to be feared at all Enough has been said 
to show that the crossing of a cheque does not give 
absolute security, but the fact of being able to tiace 
the persons through whoso hands it has passed 
before being paid by the banker upon whom it 
IS drawn goes a Jong way towards helping the 
true owner to obtain restitution under certain 
circumstances 

So far, the position of the p.aying banker — the 
banker upon whom the cheque is drawn — has been 
considered, and it has been seen that, excepting the 
risk as to forgery of the drawer’s signature, he is 
practically freed from all chance of habiUty so long 
as he acts with proper prudence and w good faith 
It is now necessary to notice the position of the 
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possible, and arc an cxjnnMon of Section 81 of 
the Act, which runs as follows' — 

" Wfhcrc a person t.ilccs a crossed cheque \vhich 
bears on it tlic words ‘ not ncpotiable ' he shall 
not have and shall not be capable of giving a 
better title to the cheque than that winch the 
person from whom he tool, it had ” 

It will have been observed that there are many 
risks run by tradesmen who c ash cheques to oblige 
their customers, unless they happen to be well 
.acquainted with ihcni. and so can iccovii from 
them in ease of any loss arising J o c.ish a dicque 
for a stranger is a foolish action 1 iistly, there 
is the risk as to the signature of the dr.awci bring 
a forgery; secondly, there is a like ri*k as to the 
indorsement of the payee, and, lastij, if the 
cheque is marked "not negotiable." there is the 
added risk that the transferor has a drftetnc 
title, that IS, that he is not a holder m due course 
In any of these casts the tradesman must lose 
his money, and fiis chances of reimbursing himself 
for Ills loss will be practically ml , but if none of 
these difficulties arise, any’ person who has a 
cheque marked " not negotiable " in his possession 
may’ negotiate it m the s.ime mannri as any' other 
cheque It is scarcely nc<.tssary to add that the 
words "not negotiable" can only be added to a 
crossed cheque If they are placed upon an open 
cheque they may be ignored I liey do nob make 
the cheque not negotiable (See Accoom or 
Payfb, ItfARKni) Cnl QUr ) 

CROSS JIUhTII’LTCAI’lON.— (See DuoorciMAi.s ) 
CROTON OIL — A thick, brow’nisli oil, with a 
rancid odour and hot, biting taste It is expressed 
from the seed of an Last Indian plant, tlic Croton 
Tighum, and is useful in pharmacy as an extremely 
powerful purgative, the dost being limited to one 
drop, owing to tlie poisonous properties of tlie oil, 
A strong liniment, valuable for certain eases of 
latomal inflammation, is prepared by’ mixing tlic 
oil with alcohol and cajeput oil TJic ■Vfest Indian 
Croton elcuteria is the source of cascanlla bark (qv), 

CROWN GLASS.— (See Glass ) 

CROWN I’lLCE. — ^Tlus is a British coin of the 
value of 5s , or one-fourth of a Its standard 
weight is 436 36363 grams troy, and its standard 
fineness is thirty-seven-forticths fine silver and 
three-fortieths alloy The crown piece was first 
coined about the middle of the sixteenth century. 
(See CoiNAor) 

CRUCIRLES — Open vessels, usually’ of fireclay’, 
used for fusing metals, glass, etc They must, of 
course, be made of an infusible material, which will 
remain uninfluenced by the contents Ihrcclay, 
either alone or mixed wiUi plumbago, resists all 
but the highest temperatures Platinum, porcelain, 
gold, silver, iron, carbon, and lime arc other sub- 
stances from which crucibles for special purposes 
are manufactured 

CRNOLITE. — A greyish mineral found in large 
deposits on the west coast of Greenland and to a 
less extent in the Ural Mountains It is a double 
fluoride of aluminium and •’odium, and was once 
the principal source of aluminium It is now used 
in tlic manufacture of glass, but clucfly in the 
production of alum and caustic <oda 

CUARTILLA, CUARTILLO (See roRcicv 

Weights A^D Measurls — Spain ) 

CUBA. — This IS the largest island of the West 
Indies, and is situated at the entrance to the Gulf 
of Mexico, and separates that gulf from the 


Catibbc.in Se.T h'rom tlu lime of its discovery by 
Columbiw until 1898 it was a Spanish poi''c<^sion, 
but m that year if w.is ceded to the* tiniled St.fter 
on the conclusion of the Sjiiipihh-Amrricnn War. 
Pour years later, Cuba vsas eoUHtilufed into a 
republic, subject to eiitani limilations . but in 
190(> the United State' intci fried on aeeoiinl of 
intcni.il disorders, .md American troops oceupn'd 
(he island until 1909, when .i sreond attempt was 
made at fitlf-govcrnmcTil 

'Jlie aita Of Cuba i“ ,t little ovct d'1,000 sguarr 
miles, and the pripiilalion is ralher less than 
2,209,000 About 80 per cent, of the inbahitailts. 
.arc negroes or nudattces Its greatest length w. 
730 milts, and its breadth \ arn s from 29 to 90 rmlcs 
Relief. A range of mount, ams runs right across 
tile isl.ind, though the elevation is not grt.vt ereept 
in the easteTii portion, where Itirqtiino Peak— Pico 
del 'Jiirquino — attains a height of ft, <100 ft,, and 
forms a prominent landmark 7 here are practically 
no rivers 



Prodiicdous. Tobacco and sugar arc the puncipal 
products of Cuba, the former being specially 
renowned, and, with the exception of the Vvork 
connected with these articles, there are no manu- 
facdurts earned on Tropical fruits are being miscd 
and exported in increasing quantities, and there is 
a growing timber trade', the forests of ebony and 
mahogany bang very cxtcn'uvc Tlie mineiuls are 
another source of profit, and iron, manganese, and 
copper are exported, a.s much as 50,000 tons pci 
month of the first-named being shipped to the 
United States 'Die imports consist almost cnlircly 
o£ manufactured goods Owing, undoubtedly, to 
the political connection of a few years ago^ the 
major portion o£ the foreign trade of Cuba is with 
the United States 

'Mil eommumcations in the island were viry bad 
until the introduction of railw.ays, as there are 
practically no roads worthy ol the name At the 
present time there are' about 2,500 miles of railways 
open 

Tomis. JJaiana, the capital, is a splendid city 
on the Strait of Florida It is noted for its cigar and 
tobacco factories The riopulation is a little over 
300.000 

Santiago is the second aty', situated on the south 
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are issued by various American railway companies, immutability, it is one that is well known to all the 
the principal and interest of which are repayable in parties to the contract 

the currency of the United States, i e , the bonds A trade usage is a kind of custom which prevails 
may be repaid in paper, silver, or gold amongst traders and met chants, and is one of the 

CURRENCY CERTIFICATES.— These arc certi- bases upon which business is conducted It must be 

ficates which are issued to bankers 'and other reasonable and not repugnant to the law of the land,' 
persons by the Treasury of the United States but it differs from a custom in this respect, that it 
against '•he deposits of Treasury and Government docs not require the conseuation of antiquity 

It is sufficient to show that the usage is generally 
CURRENCY OP BILL. — ^This is a commercial acquiesced in by the vast majority of the persons 
term used to signify the period between the date concerned with it, and if this is proved the usage 
upon winch a bill is drawn and that upon which it will be recognised and enforced in a court of law 
becomes payable In the case of a bill at sight The chief difficulty in conneebon with a usage 
[av), the currency begins to run from the date of is its proof , but this is a matter of legal practice 
the acceptance of the bill In the case of a bill with which this work has no concern 
drawn after date (?v), the currency begins to CUSTOMER, BANKING. — The most ordinal y 
run from the date of the bill meaning of this term is a person who has a current 

CURRENT ACCOUNT. — (See Account, CuaurM ) account wuth a bank But by Section 82 of the 
CURTESY. — This is the name of a peculiar land Bills of Exchange Act, 1882, it is provided that 
of interest which a husband possesses m the real where a banker collects a cheque, crossed generally 
estate of Ins deceased wife, supposing the wife has or specially to himself, for a customer, the banker 
died mtestate, i e , ■without making a will Under is protected, if he has acted in good faith and wnth- 
certain circumstances, the surviving husband is out negligence, even if an indorsement should prove 
entitled to receive the rents and profits arising out to be a forgery The person for whom it is collected 

of her freehold lands during his own life This must, however, be a customer It has been decided 

estate, called the " estate by the curtesy of Eng- judicially that in order to make a person a customer 
land." can only anse if the husband has had by of a bank within the mcamng of the Section, there 

his wife a child born alive who actually does or must bo in existence cither a deposit or a current 

who might have inherited the estate The two account, or some similar rclationslup 

points to be observed are these : The wife must When money is paid into a bank by a customer, 

not have disposed of the estate by wall, and there it is really lent to the banker, and the banker 
must have been a child capable of inherihng, becomes, not the trustee for the money, but the 
though It IS quite immaterial whether the cluldis debtor of the customer If the banker was held 
able or dead , so long as there was at any time a to be a trustee, he would be compelled to render an 
child capable of inhenting, that is sufficient In account of all the profits made by him w’lth the 
the case of copyholds (^v), the right to this curtesy moneys deposited at his bank Such a state of 
^estate only arises by special^custom (Compare affans would render modern banking an impossi- 

Dower, Freedench ) bility In the event of the banker’s failure, the 

CUSTODIiAN TRUSTEE. — (See Public Trustee ) customer claims upon the estate of the banker as 
CUSTOM AND USAGE. — Iberc is no doubt that an ordinary creditor As such he has a preference 
much of the law ol England, as is also the case m over all the shareholders of the bank 
other countries, is the outcome of customs and CUSTOM HOUSE, — The place appointed by the 
usages which came into vogue when the common law Government of a country for the imposition and 
{q V ) was as yet unfixed, and custom and usage collection of duties upon the importation of certain 
have played a great part in the moulding of mer- commodities 

cantilc law (qv) At the present day the customs CUST03IS BILLS OF ENTRY. — Daily hsts issued 
and usages of the different classes of the com- in the United ICmgdom by the Customs' authontics 
munit> have still great iveight, and if tlioy can be (to merchants and others subscribing), containing a 
shown to be of general acceptance amongst the summary of British shipping, useful for general 
people to whom they refer, judicial notice -will be information 

taken of them, and thej. will obtain the force of law Bill “ A ” shows the ship’s reports inwards, and 

If a custom is accepted in all parts of the country contains a full list of the cargo in each of the different 

it becomes a portion of the common law If it is boats, classed under the various ports at which the 
accepted in a limited locality, it is an exception to vessels have arnved 

the common law In order to estabhsh a custom Bill “ B ” shows the exports, imports, and general 
it must be shown to be of general force in the slupping in the country It gives a full list of all 
localitj to which it is endeavoured to apjily it, exported and imported goods, classed under their 
and to liar o been relied upon and acted upon for different headmgs, and enumerates the various ships 

immemorial time A custom must be, as it is said, arrived, those loading, and those Ica-ving port 

"a reason, able act, iterated, multiplied, and con- CUSTOMS DEBENTURE. — ^A certificate issued by 

tinned by the people from the lime whereof memory the officers of customs that certain goods entitled to 
serves not," or, in other words, it must be " ancient, drawback have been entered and slupped for expor- 
xcasonabk, certain, and have been continually tation On it the exporter declares, in the presence 
and peacc<ibly enjoyed" No custom will be of tbe official through vvhom the money is paid, that 
upheld if it IS unreasonable or uncertain, and if tlic goods hav'e been actually slupped, and are not 
thereis anything about It which savouis of arbitrary intended to be re-landed in the United Kingdom, 
power it cjinnot be maintained 'Jhc best illus- and that ho is entitled to the drawback claimed 
tralions arc the customs of gavelkind (q v ), borough CUSTOMS DECLARATION.— The sender of every 
English (ya), m.inors, markets, fairs, etc No parcel by post to or from the Channel Islands, any 
custom, however, can vary or alter any contract Bnbsh colony or foreign country, is required to 
evidenced by a document in WTihng, unless, besides make out a Customs Declaration on a form pro- 
havang the n'occssarv ingredients of certainty’ and vnded for that purpose This form must contaui an 
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In or<lcr lo %cnfy any particulars given when 
clearing goods, the Customb authonties are em- , 
pouered by law to call upon the exporter to pro- j 
ducc invoice or other proof appertaining to the , 
desenption, quantity, value, or ongin of the goods 1 
If any discrepancy or inaccuracy is then discovered j 
it IS optional for tlie Customs to inflict a fine of 
not exceeding £5 for each offence I' 

The Customs authonties can also call upon a ■ 
shipowner or shipowners to produce a list of all 
tlic goods shipped by any of ins or their steamers ,> 
This IS called the Customs Manifest , and, as will ■ 
be seen from the facsimile here given, this manifest , 
goes verj fully into details It is used for com- 
parwon with the specifications, and, as in the s 
case 01 when an invoue has been produced, any |i 
discepancy found makes the responsible party H 
liable to the fine as mentioned prcvnously i, 

Imports. Ficc Goods These form the greater t| 
proportion of merchandise imported into Great I 
Bntain owing, of course, to the fact that this j, 
count-'y IS a free trade country i' 

As m the ca'c of exports, imported goods have to j' 
b( declared to the Customs under lieading pre- 
senbed by Uicm Tor this purpose, reference is I 
ncte<sarj to the Import List and Appendix, which, 'I 
as in the cast of the Export List, may be obtained 1 
from a legal stationer at any port 'flic form used | 
IS hnonn as a fret entry, and on p 463 is given a i' 
facsimile of one ’ j| 

Thf-se Trc ( Enlnes must be lodged in duphcatc,and 
caeb copy mint bo indelible A separate entry is 
required in each ca^c for goods coming under the i 
category of corn and grain, farinaceous substances, j 
c.ttt!e, nnd bullion I, 

The following n a list of goods upon which !• 
tmporl.ihon is p'-ohibitcd Books of British ropy- i] 
neht (iii'lrss the copyright has lapsed) , clo<Kand ; 
watches, etc , bearing the British assay' marks or ' 
purporting to he of Briusb manufacture; la1<^ or ' 
li ounb rfoit money, same, of course, not being of j 
the British ‘tandard ’i 

JXog‘ (unless \i( tnrccl), and then only after having ' 
half MX montlw in qu.irantine , infected, cattle , , 

tobic'O (under certain conditions), indecent or ’’ 
ol"i-ene liUratuic and prints, tic ; matches made '' 
V .th V ^iite phosphen-os ' 

llu folio.’ mg goods art only allowed to be ' 
in.fartid under eertain defined conditions • Is'ilro- 
iL'cnn' {?s difii'ed by ‘he Exploeivcs Atl, 187.5), 
"jjr.tj. ^ond -r c'''tain 'ton.htiont), tobacco (under 
cf n. in ton hlKsis), arms and amn'Umtmn, bay ana ' 
s'.rv< from variotr cmintr.cs, cnunftrfcil postage 
-tamos, ft hiijf-’.-iIp c.au£'ht, lottia-y advertwements, 

..r fj I'ariT’f 

llw foliowarr, is l of dui.«-, then fore, is .accurate 
for q,. t ' -t of tbi ; f ar 1912, .and the Tmanct 
of <r h r list I' v.’trljtd in order that 
th -e tr. . trim Vio”h Jj-f atlcin.d at :.nv 

pat U, O' J dale 'ubsiqturt Jo tfi*- year 

Ra'e of Duty, 
i - d 

jas ro‘iir„rjtrg ix.-ar w anp cdlwr 

' '-stV'- {,<- evst 0 0 5 

yU Xt h ar,s’ % '■y/J «; n* coa»:nar-j 
t’ —eja, U •* duty rn w.-lt sphit jv 

-li, S’* ?ih'itli sxl 

tV‘, !•“ 1 Ale tr' (I —l v'f-rj. 

f ", f f a r cra’atv 

ci L'>5t 5'Tiri ci hs ca!;' 0 8 2 

f'. CO rr { '.'I if,- cn- ditcr- 
r i-.’py 
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List of Ditltablc Goods — cojiitnucd 


Beer of the descriptions called iMum. ^ ^ 
Spruce or Black Beer, and Berlin While 
Beer, and other preparations cvhether 
lermcntcd or not, of a character similar 
to above, where the Worts thereof were 
before fermentation, of a specific 
gra\ ity — ' 

Not exceeding 1 2I5“— Barrel of 38 

Exceeding I 215°— Barrel of 36 gaK 1 18 8 

Candied or Drained Peel per cwt 0 i a 

Solid , „ 

Liquid 0 1 10 

0 . J 

Raw or kiln-dned rv f o i q o 

Roasted or ground '* ^ ^ 

Chloral Hydrate P"" u H ® ^ 

Chloroform .. lb 0 I 9 

Chutne\ ,, lb 0 4 4 

Cocoa— P®'' 0 0 10 

Raw 

Husks and shells ' por Ib 0 0 1 

: : 

° ' 

Cocoanut, sugared 

Coffee- P°" 0 0 10 

Raw 

Kiln-dned, roasted or orr i P^"^ ® 1‘1 0 

fufst^nref^!^ ^ 

Collodion P^"" lb 0 0 2 

Confectioners — P*^*^ ^ 14 11 

Containing Chocolate, vm — 

When the chocolate exceeds sn 
cent of the total net v emht . 

When the chocolate doel Lt ex^d ° ® 
oO per cent of the total net wcig^S 

Hard, -such as* Suvsroa Ib 0 0 14 

oept „ 

Sugared Almonds, „„ Pec cwt 0 1 in 

which the Importc,”^ j entry for 

the Sugar-coating , declared that 

72 per cent of the exceed 

'total net weight 

<^unis imnorX, , P^c wt 0 I 4 
Barrels, or Cases, on ' Bulk-, in 

whinli T 


-BarroFs, or ^^‘0^: 

auty on the combined that 

Si^ar and Glucose used mq^'-^ntity df 
goods d.f.ith^ nilnu- 
OtherGiims^r' 'ot exceed 

J^bv- ® 10 

lurkish DelfpvSGnms, 

Confection* rv m-. i *■ pl'^^' 

ntammg"' " 

^q>t flacounng 


List of Dufiahic Goods — coiiivuied 


Licence, if declared by the Importet 
not to contain more than 30 per cent 
of added Sugai or other sweetening 


I s 


per lb 
gal 
gal 
lb 
S-tl 
gal 
Preserved 
per cwt 


per. 

P'^’^ cwt 0 1 10 

\ 


matter . . . pej. 

(H spirit IS used in the manufacture 
of confectionery, an additional duty 
of M per Ib IS charged) 

Ether Acetic 
,, Butyric 
.. Sulphuric 
EthjI Bromide 
./ Chlonde 
.• Iodide 

Fruit Dried, or otherwise 
svxthoiit sugar Currants 
Figs and Fig Cake, Plums, commonly 
billed l-raich Plums and Prunelloes, 
Hums Dncd and Preserved, not 
Otherwise described Prunes, and 

. per cwt 0 

Canned and Bottled, other than Fruit 

preserved in 

ihm Svrup . per cwt 0 

(A B -—If the importer has declared 
on the entry that there is no more than 
12 per cent of added sugai, the duty 
IS 3d per cwt ) 

Canned and Bottled, other than Fruit 
1, , J'® os such, preserved in 
Unch Syrup ner cwt 0 

Crptilhsed Glace, and Metz,^ except 
I'ruit liable to duty as Such per cwt 0 
Imitation, Crystallised or not, on the 
e-ntry for wluch the Importer has 
declared that the Sugar constituents 
do not exceed 80 per cent per cwt 0 
Imitation, Crystallised or not, in all 

per cwt 0 

Biable to duty as such; except Currants, 

-■ in Sugar or otherwise, 

whether mixed with other Frmt or 

TT P®’^ ^ 

i-ruit Pulp, excepting Frmt Pulp liable 

to duty* as such, preserved m thin 
„ ^y"“P per cwt 0 

Exeytmg Fruit p„ip jjable to duty 

^ such, preserved in (htc/t Syrup, 

P * perVt 0 

Ginger, preserved in Syrup or Sugar 

Glucose— * P®*" 0 

Sohd ,, _ 

Liquid ' P®^ n 

fruit 

jellies unless made from fruit' liable 
Marzipan"'"' P®- 0 

ililk-i ■ ”, 0 

C^ndenf^ ®"^®®t®n®d, whole per cwt 0 

r„ 1 , pfu" cwt 0 

^ vvw'"*^' ®^'ehtly sweetened, whether 
ctred skimmed, if de- 

®d Importer not to contain 

^dded Sugar 

testilfg ®®®“sional sampling and 
° ■ • per' cwt 0 


0 0 


1 16 


0 19 


0 2 


1 


I : 
0 U 


0 10 
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JLisI of DithabU Goals — oonlutued 

£ s d. 

'Jililk Powder — 

If declared by the Importer not to 

contain any added Sugar . . Free 

11 declared by the Importer not to 
contain more tlian 36 per cent of 
added Sugar . per cwt 0 0 8 

In all other cases, and where the Im- 
porter desires to dispense with 
sampling and testing per cw-t 0 16 

Alolasscs and Sugar, or extracts wluch 
cannot be tested by polanscope 
Containing not more than 50 degrees 

sweetening matter . . .005 

Containing less than 70 dcgiees sweet- 
ening matter per cwt 0 0 10 

Containing 70 degrees or more sweet- 
ening matter per cwt 0 12 

(Molasses is admitted free of duty if. 
when cleared for use by a licensed 
distiller, it IS declared to be for use 
in the mamilacturc of spirits, or if it 
IS to be used solely for the purpose 
of feeding stock ) 

Motor Spirit . per gal 0 0 3 

Xestlc's Milk Food . per cwt 0 0 7 

Saccharine, and mixtures containing 
sacchanno or other substances of 
like nature or use per oz 0 0 7 

Soap, transparent, in the manufacture of 

which spirit has been used per lb 0 0 3 

Soy, when containing molasses or other 

swcctining matter per ewd 0 0 5 

Spirits and Strong Waters — 

For every gallon, computed at h>dro- 
motci proof,of spiritsofaiiydcscription 
(except perfumed spirits'), including 
naphtha or mcthjhc alcohol, purified 
so as to bo potable, and mixtures and 
prep.arations containing spints — 

Enumerated — 

Brandy, Rum per Proof gal 0 15 1 

Imitation Rum 

Geneva per Proof gal 0 15 2 

Unenumcrated — 

Not sweetened per Proof gal 0 15 3 

Sweetened, tested pir Proof gal 0 15 2 

Liqueurs, Cordials, or other preparations 
containing Spirits, in Bottle, entered 
to indicate tleit the strength is not to 
he tested (and so in projxirtion for 
anv less quantilv) . per gal I 15 

For every giilon of perfumed spirits 1 4 1 

(Vn additional dut,’ of li per 
g.iliou 15 cliargcd if the spints are 
impo'-lcd in bottles ) 

Sugar — 

OS a pnlaiis.-i'ina not exceeding 76 

drert'cs . per evt 0 0 10 

Of r> polTixiUoi < cert ding 98 degrees 

per cwt 0 1 10 

(Iii*erm''!ntc dutus between Uk! and 
Jf PH are tluargtd v here the 
pouvrii itnni ev.eeds 76 but not 
re ! OH deRria"’ ) 

Timani .K pn-rvi,l in ‘'vri'p per ewt 0 0 5 
Irea , . per Jb 0 0 5 

'i — 

5 — 

'V . . . pe- lb 0 7 0 

n.' . ,.(0056 


List of Dutiable Goods — continued 

£ s d 

Tobacco (Slanufactured) — 

Cavendish or Negrohead per lb 0 5 4 

Cavendish or Negrohead manufactured 
in bond per lb 0 4 8 

Other tobacco ,, lb 0 4 8 

Snuff containing more than 13 per 

cent of moisture per lb 0 4 5 

Snuff containing not more than 13 

per cent of moisture per lb. 0 5 4 

Unmanufactured — 

Containing 10 per cent or more of 

moisture per lb 0 3 84 

Containing 10 per cent or more of 
moisture, if stemmed or stnpped 

per lb 0 3 8 

Containing less than 10 per cent of 

moisture .0 4 14 

Containing less than 10 per cent of 
moisture, if stemmed or stnpped 0 4 1 

Wine (including Lees of Wine) — 

Not exceeding 30 degrees of Proof 

Spirit . per gal 0 1 3 

Exceeding 30 but not exceeding 42 

degrees of Proof Spirit per gal. 0 3 0 

(With an additional duty of 3d 
per gallon for every degree or part of 
degree of strength beyond the lughest 
above specified ) 

Still Wine, Bottles per gal 0 1 ' 0 

Bottled Sparkling Wine ,, gal 0 2 6 

(Duties on Still and Sparkling Wines 
in Bottles are in addition to the duties 
on alcoholic strength ) 

When full particulars of the goods arc known by 
the consignee, that is to say, the exact descnption 
as required by the Customs, the form is lodged m 
duplicate (See page 465 ) 

After duty has been paid in tins manner, the goods 
arc exanuned by a Customs officer, and if the details 
given tally vnth the result of this examination, the 
goods are released On the other hand, if a dis- 
crepancy (shortage) is found on examination, the 
goods arc detained until such time as the extra 
amount of duty has been paid A similar form to 
the above is used, but reference to the original 
entry is made in the space provided Tlus is known 
as making a Post Entry In the event of the duty 
being overpaid, the Customs' advise payee of the 
fact in due course by issuing an "^Over Entry 
Certificate," and he should then attend at the 
Custom House in order to obtain refund 

In manjT instances, the necessary particulars for 
the payment of the duty cannot bo given by the 
importer, m which case a Bill of Sight is 
requisitioned This form is lodged at the Customs 
House, and the Customs officers then c' amine, test 
weigh, or measure the goods in order to assess <Iulj . 

Tlie consignee thereupon attends at the Custom 
Hoii'C, and the particulars as disclosed by the 
examination arc supphed to him, duly being then 
paid according to the a,svessmcnt K Bill of Sight 
IS a doiible-sldid document, and, first lodg«d with 
the Customs only one side can bo used. (Seep 467.; 

Wlien paying Uic duty, the document is com- 
pleted by m'-crtiiig on the other side thi p irdciii.ir- 
of ass'«;.-ir,» nt .amv-cd at bv the- Customs (See p 463 ) 
Ill's pToecs, IS called perfecUng the bill of «^igljt 
It somctirifs occu'x that a package contains free 
goods and d'jteable goods If the exact contents, .are 
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Port of Importahon UvapcoK Dock or Station Quccnsbuiy 

Importer’s Name I R Gteen &- Co 

and Address ' 

Ex. Hodder ® Calats 

In 


Date of Report and 16/11/11 
Customs Rotation No 


Marks 1 

Num- 
bers, Ac 

Number of packages, quantity and 
description of goods, m accordance with 
the requirements of the Official Import List 

* 

Desti- 

nation 

i 

Value 

Dut> 

1 £ ^ 

G H 

1 

( 

4 

One case Tea, containing Fifty lbs net 

j r3 
! 

1 i 

1 : 

1 

1 

! 10 

!■ 

i 


Certified correct, 


Suiveyot 


Date 


To the Surve%or, 


Sir, j 

I request an extension j 

of time from 

to in order 

to perfect sight 
pro 

Place and Country of destination in United Kingdom to be shonn for Spirits and unnianiifaetuied 
Tobacco onl>. 

N B — ^The usual declaration must be added in MS 'J his form is to be adapted for Free or Warehousing. 

Entry 


BAGGAGE SUFFERANCE INWARDS. 


Port of Liverpool 
Importer R Green &■ Co 


Ship’s 

Rotation No 


Wharf, Dock, or Station 

Siup's Name 

Master 

Port or Place 
! ■alienee imported 

Queenshury 

Hoddc! 

\ 

R liar 

Calais 

Marl.s and Numbers 

I 

Number and Description of Packages and Goods 

KM 

1 case Private Lffects 


lilt abo\ e-mentioncd goods may be handed and examined Ihc particulars of 
cxaminalinn are to be recorded hereon Care is to be taken tliat duty is paid on anj^ 
dutiable goods, if, howeier, the p.ickages contain any such goods conce.ded, or any 
prohibited goods, they mil be Iniblc to seizure 

Dated this 17/f day of Noi' , loil. 


46S 


, .pro Collector 
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Port of Importation Live) poo\ Hock or Station Qtucushiivy 

Importer's Name 1 R Gieat &■ Co i 

and Address ’ , 

Ex, Hodder @ Calais Date of Report and 16/11/H 

In juU of Sight 


Customs Rotation No 


,, , Kum- 
bers, Ac 



Number of packages, quantiU ana 
I description of goods, in accordance with 
the requireincnls of tlie OiTicial Import List 


One case Tea, conlaiuing Fifty lbs net 


Desti- I Viilue 
nation j 

I 

i 


1 Duty 

: r - 


Date 


(3 


f 10 


Sui-veyor 

To the Survejor, 

Sir, 

I request an extension 
of time from 

to m order I , ^ 

to perfect sight 

pro ... 

Tob^co^onl^ Country of destination in United Kingdom to be shonn for Spirits and unmanufactured 

N B —The usual declaration must be added in klS This form is to be adapted for Free or tVarehoHSin& 
Entry 

BAGGAGE SUFFERANCE INWARDS. 


ilarks and Numbers 


KM 


Port of Liverpool 



Ship’s 1 

Importer R Green 

&• Co 


Rotation No f 

Wharf, Dock, or Station 


Master 

Port or Place 
whence imported 

Queensbui y 

Hodder 

R Har 

Calais ‘ 


Number and Description of Packages and Goods 


1 case Private Ljfeels 


cxamination°are^o"^°TPi? landed and examined The particulars 

dutmbirgoods t 1^ howcTeflkeTru 

prohibited goods, they uall be hablc to^sLTe “ concealed, or ar 

Dated this 17th day of Noa , 1911 

' • . .. .pro Collector 
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Port of Liverpool 


Bond Office, Custom Housf 


dav of 


19 


^farks 
and Nos 


1 O 

>-< G'S 
u a 
a o 
t> ca 
O 


THIS IS to certify that B Jl/orrow 
of Manchester Road, A 

has given Security as required by Law for the due Tranship- 
mejit and Exportation of the undermcntiontd Goods, viz — 

NO 1/8 8 cases Roasted and Ground Coffee 


* One article only to be entered on each line Total Value of Free Goods only/ 
Amount of Duty / 

On board the Ttmvald 

The above Goods reported I6th day of 

ON. the Hoddet R Har Master, @ 

' Here state — 


1 Values 

Duty 

Free 

Goods 

Goods 

48 



for Canada 
Nov , 
Calais 


J911 


Name of the proposed Security, Mr T Kaffey 
Address 17. Doisct Glen. Liverpool 
e Date of General Bond 18/11/11 




Signature of Reporter or i 
N Authorised Clerh or Agent) 


R Green & Co 
J Jones 


Clerk of the Bonds ‘ 
Bond No 


delivery Older arc required to be lodged, 
folloivinit IS a Transhipment Delivery Ordcr- 


The 


TiiASSnU’MENT DELIVERY ORDER, 
To^he Officer of Customs on board the 
Master @ 

the?roper°fc'"a’^" 

fnt only on board the 

fj 


Send in 
the custody 

for tranship 


barge i 
,of r 


Marks i 

1 Nos \ 

' T>cscription of Goods 

G A 1 

1 

1 ' ■ 

I ! 

i 

case Whiskey 


The goods then may bA dtliv ertd under ih,. 
vision of Hie Customs Authorities, to tho 
slisp bv locfccd eonv'cvan'cc, and mint bf. 

.it the export ship by the CUistoms offiaaU 
roods are not delivered hv l^'hod comevon.-^ 
may be d..!ivcrcd by a emno] 'ance appS’nr‘f'' 
the Cron-n In such a case the^ & onv ty ance h4 to be 


followed by a Customs officer at the expense of th 
owner of the goods „ , 

Dutiable Goods for Transhipment at another 
than that of Arrival In this case the same lorinaii* 
ties are observ'cd, with the exception that a 
bousing Entry is lodged, as given on iiage a/t- 
The goods must be sent forward in loclccd railway 
vans or lighters, and under the Customs sea! con- 
signed to the Customs authonties at destination 
Advice IS sent from the Customs House at port from 
whence the goods arc despatched to the 
authonties at port of re-shipment, and when W 
goods arrive they are entirely under Custom 
supervision 

When the above formalities are observ'ed, dutiable 
in translupment do not pay' duty’ , 

Ronilctl Goods, These are dutiable goods wluc 
fme to be warehoused until sueh time as the o"ue 
decides to pay the required duty' and so lelease tu 
goods A bonded warehouse is a depot approved o 
by the Customs authonties In order that tlic gow 
may be warehoused, the ordinary warehousing catry 
IS passed (in duplicate), and the usual pimticul^ 
required for imports must be given, also the wa ' 
house where they' are to be stored Tor goods v luc 
arc intended to be used for home consumption, thr 
duty’, of course, has to be paid before tlcuvcrv can 
be obtained \tqien paying the duty, a w.srraht is 
do be taken out and handed to the Customs 
°/*mial in charge at the warehouse, who wilt th'^n 
cheek the quantity, etc , of the goods and ee'fti)> 
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STOIli:S {RcqmreA jn Duplscate). 

Under Customs Hond. 



Warehonbc 


Collection 

Distuct 

Station Buslol 
Date 


Number 

Month and Year 



Export Ship Solnih 

Entered Onnard'. 26/U/ll 


Master J 


Station 

Conveyance 


Bond gnen- 
Eightcrman . 
Cirman . 


Exporters or 
Address 


Agents 



1 SStmn Quantities Goods. 

' nf Packasts , 


Earlicularsofimportatioi 


<iuu ; t 

Rotation No j o£ Packages 


These Goods must he produced to the Olliccr ol Customs at S i 

( 1 


y i 


One Case 


galls 


11 hishey 


Granted 


Scare 
(Out Pori 


* For Goods ex Customs Warehouse at Port of Shiprnetrt, G*® ^ 

by the Officer in charge of the Accounts 

' CM 

Received the above-mentioned Packages on board j, ZApton or 

this Ship. 26 </i Nov, 1911 > 

f Countsr-Sfg- 
of Officei 
Cttsloin 


■I 


Particulars of Examination^ 
and Certificate of Shipment )■ 
to be inserted here J 


. Export Exam*»^ 


^3 — ^Xlie Lightermen or Carmen are particularly required to on no i 

Exarmnmg Officer if any of the above-mentioned Goods be shut out of the Vessel, an 
take them to any other Ship than the one abo\ e-named without his permission 
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Date of Report 20/11/11 


Part of inward cargo still on board for 1 ^°'^ U K , 

U Shin slnli 1,0 IP'^Portation 

brokers ,p 

Date of entry 


VIZ 


Signed 


Master or Agent 


I certify that thefol^^Z^ ' 

a- »n. ,.pp„ »' «■' .« <». »n4 ..c^„ c...« 

" ' '"‘'-•'‘Dng the position of the 



D^tedthls 20hV dUf 


^ s^'ahcfM 

• n» cc..r.„,. J , “ '•»«- 1-."= c.„,«c..c, 

Sctton ?' »”'• P<T.o„ „ 

\ "■•>”” >ta s„,p„,„p, 

\ 47} 


\ 

\ 



' ,f't'¥'‘<’A^ ’'v“ i-f '> ''' 

v^;. ''3 '„»nI' ' ' " , , 

'<isjr,^V?V-',' ' - ^ . r‘. " *< 


‘4-:- ' 

, '.A' ■'A''’'- -*'■* 1 , ' - 

. ,J' - - »- _ ^53t©SP^ '• - 


K'.A'.'- .,- f 


> -i 

* J 


fs'5;t \''Ci^‘V >■ '. 'i ‘ ' I' ' *i/»,'-< 

■ '^ri ‘A'*^ r A ’' - ^ A, ^■{■'‘■f ;’ s^i 

s. y,'-- W ' , ' A w 




. 'l*:? j k^ 


v-t^r ’■ '*t ^ 

V < oCaSr 

. < f, ^ 


# f.'r^f >«*T 


»■ Nl^ ^ /-<«V1 > 


v»K<T-v ^ 
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JUSTHU’S I)i:('L MUTIO.N AMI STOUHS rOxNTII.Vr I’OR VJISSKLS 
omWAlinS IN JlALLAM'. 


Sailing Vessel 
Steam Vessel 


Ofi.ci il Xo ( Roll). Xo 

Iso ofRigHter 
Tlate o£ Kf gistrs 


Port of 

J 

Slup’s Name and Destination Tonnage 

If Bfiti'-li Port of 
Rcgi'frt if Foiciru. 
the Coimtrt 

Niimbc' , 
1 

Crenv. 

Name of Master 

i uit/ur 
! wiihoit 
j'P.a-'S’ ngtrs 

1 or Troops 

Juiole 250 1 

hremen 1 ' 

htiliih 

Lon tor 

I 

i 25 ’ 

t 

Elor. 

1 IfTPlO!'/ 

1 

) 

\ 


1. Jame'- Eton, , Masl<r of the abose-namcd s’e<s«l, <3o <le<iare 

H that the particulars set foith in this form arc true and correct , that there is not cm hoard, nor be 
^ taken on board the said Ship at llus Port, ant Goods, ^\arcs, or tferUuuulizc vhatever, except such 
^ Stores and Provisions as arc net cssary for the use of the *aid Ship and the People on board thereof 
• 3 - during the said Vojago and that all the requirements oi the Merchant Shipping Acts respecting Oufnard- 
^ bound ships have been duly comphed vith 

O * i t. 

I hercbv nominate and appoint E Gohe, of Mtventr, Avtfuiif, i£S? 

3 to bo and act as my Agent in all matter-, relating to the clearance of the said Ship required of 
5 me mthat respect by the Customs Vets, holding mvself rtspoii'iDle for his .acts in such nuittcrs. \~^k 

^ “ 

«) 

” Jatites Eton Matter. 

■j? Signed and declared this 23/7’ day of 

jB 

Oct , 191 1 , in the presence of 


~ pro Collector of Customs and Exast 
tc 


(Signed) 


i? Gobe 

Agent for the Master 


a I certify that the follomng is a correct statement of the distance in feet and inches betaveen Centre 
^ Maximum laiad Line Disc and upper edge of Line indicating the position of the 


E, 

O 

tr> 


First Deck above it 


Feet 


Inches 


Second Deck above ft 


Feet 


Inches 


ec 

c 


e 

H 

O 

1 ?; 


Dated this 


day of 


19. 


• ... . . Master. 

HoTF In the case of Colonial and Foreign Vessels, certain approved Load Line Certificates are to 
be accepted as valid m the United Kingdom 


Last voyage from 

Station -tthcre Ship Ijung 
Name and Address of Broker 


mlh Cargo i Delete the words 
in Ballast f inaiiphcable 


Date of Clearance 

(For Stores Content, see back ) 
478 


•Clearing Officer. 



>ls tarn me; Pasbcngcrs, though Ueanng m Ballast, are liable to Light Dues 
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MASTER’S RECLAllv' 
f 


Sailing Vessel 
Steam Vessel 


Port of 


I 


I 

Ship’s Name and Destination 


Knoie 

Biemcn 


I, James Eton 
that the particulars set 
taken on board the so 
Stores and Provision^ 
during the said Vova 
bound ships have b' 

I hereby nora 
to be and act as r 
me in that respec 


Signed and dcr* 
Oct , 

pro Collecto" 


I ect 
Maximu' 






" i 




/ t T £V _ 




^ - 
’■■Jv * 



4^ 
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clearance label stamped mth the name of the port 
and date of clearance is attached to the afore- 
mentioned pasteboard card by the collector 

III Ballast Slups may be termed as being in 
ballast when without cargo or laden only with slate, 
chalk, etc , or returned empties upon wluch it can 
be proved that no freight is earned The Victualling 
Bill IS required, together wath the Master’s 
Declaration Outwards in Ballast as given on pages 
478 and 479 

The latter document must be signed by the Master 
of the vessel in the presence of the collector of 
Customs The former must also answer (verbally) 
all questions relative to the ultimate destination of 
tlie ship If any bonded stores are required, the 
Shipping Bill, which is taken out by the supplier of 
the goods, IS endorsed by the agent of the master, 
with the reque t for permission to ship by the vessel 
to the destined port 

CUTCn. — The name used commonly for catechu 
(?«) 

CUTLERY. — The comprehensive name for cutting 
instruments, including domestic cutlery, knives, 
forts, scissors etc , and tool and surgical cutlery 
Since the fourteenth century, Sheffield has been the 
chief centre of the manufacture, but France, Ger- 
many, and the United States are now strong com- 
petitors with England in the foreign markets, and 
the trade of Sheffield has been affected accordingly 
The finest surgical instruments are made in Pans, 
and the best razors come from Sweden The chief 
French towns engaged in this industry are Thiers, 
Nogent, Langres, Chatcllevault, and Pans In 
Germany the principal centres arc Sohngen 
Remscholsl, Suhl, and Schmalkalden ' 

CY PRES.— This is an old French legal evpres- 
sion, which means " as nearly as possible ” It is 
met with most frequently when the carrying out 
of tlie terms of a trust is' in question If 'it is not 
possible to do this absolutely, i c , as the donor of 
the trust funds has directed, the court has power 
to direct that the trust shall be cairied out cy ptls, 
or as nearly as it can be so as to meet the wishes 
of the donor 

CYPRUS. — This, the most eastern and the third 
largest Mediterranean island, nominally belongs to 
Turkey, but is occupied and administered by 
Britain Its area is 3,584 square miles, and its 
population, mainly Greelcs, number about 250 000 
The evtTcme length of Cyprus is 140 miles, and its 
greatest breadth 61 miles Ranges of mountains 
edge the island on the north and south, shuttinir 
off moisture from the long intenor plain called the 
Mesorea There are no rivers worthy of the name 
and Its few lakes, the largest of which arc Larnaka 
and Bimasol, are drv m summer, and yield large 


supplies of salt The cutting down of the forests, 
■which once largely coveted the island, left the lime- 
stone hillsides bare and unfertile, and rendered the 
climate dner Cyprus is essentially agricultural 
The chief products are wheat, barley, vetches, 
ohves, dates, salt, cotton, grapes, carobs, fruits, 
linseed, silk, cheese, wool, hides, sugar, and sesame 
Horses, mules, cattle, asses, sheep, and goats are 
reared Sponge fishing is carried on in the Mediter- 
ranean waters Locusts, one of the great draw- 
backs to agriculture, have been successfully dealt 
with under Bntish direction, and the evil efiects of 
drought are being mitigated by the practice of 



imgation Gypsum and marble are found in 
abundance, and copper mining, for which the island 
was in ancient times famous, has commenced again 
Most trade is done with the United Kingdom The 
exports include cereals, carobs, wine, cotton, raisins, 
silk cocoons, hides, skins, wool, cheese, vetches, 
animals, fruit, and v'egetablcs The pnncipal 
imports arc textiles, tobacco, rice, iron and copper 
goods, petroleum. Colonial produce, timber, and 
soap 

Nicosia (15,000), the capital, stands on the 
centra! plain , 

Larnaha (8,000) , an open roadstead on the south - 
coast, is the pnncipal commercial centre and outlet , 
and 

Fainagousta, on the east coast, possesses the only 
harbour that could be made to accommodate large 
ships 

There is a regular despatch of mails every Friday 
to Cyprus The distance is aliout 3,000 miles, and 
the time of transit eight days 


-ShO 
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it a sum imposed as security for the due perform- 
ance of the contract ’ If it is the former, the court 
wll not interfere, and the sum iviU be recoverable 
as hquidated damages , if it is the latter, it will 
be regarded as a penalty and be relieved against 
The law leans against penalties 

It IS not always necessary for a plaintiff to prove 
actual tangible loss, or the existence of a possibility 
of loss, m order that he may be entitled to recover 
damages from the defendant Every breach of 
contract, and every ivrongful act or omission, with 
some small exceptions to be presently considered, 
give rise to a claim for damages, and nominal 
damages may in any such case be awarded, although 
no actual loss has been or wall be sustained Unless 
the amount of the damages has been fixed by Act 
of Parliament, as is done m some special cases, 
or has been agreed to by the parties, the amount 
to be aivarded in any case is within the discretion 
of the 3 udge and jury trying the case, and that 
discretion must be exercised m conformity with 
the following rules which govern the assessment of 
damages — 

(1) Damages must be assessed once and for all 
A plaintiff must sue for and recover all his damages 
m one action, whether they be for actual, future, 
or contingent loss, and having once sued to judg- 
ment a defendant m respect of a particular cause 
of action, ho cannot bnng a second action against 
the same defendant for any loss arising out of the 
same cause of action which has not materiahsod at 
the time judgment was given m the first action, or 
which has, for some reason or another, not been 
taken into account in the pnor proceedings Where, 
however, a cause of action is continuing, tliat is, 
arises afresh from every repetition or every day’s 
contmuance of the wrong complamed of, an action 
may be brought for damages as and when they 
accrue , if the cause of action continues, after the 
assessment of damages m any particular case 

(2) When damages have to be assessed by the 
court or jury, that is, when they are not merely 
nominal, or statutory, or agreed, only such damages 
can be awarded as flow naturally from the act or 
default complained of, and are either the direct 
consequence therefrom or were contemplated by 
the parties as a consequence thereof Loss not 
within this hmitation is said to be too remote, and 
cannot be recovered If a plaintiff could reason- 
ably have prevented any part of the loss he has 
suffered, such loss as might have been averted by 
him cannot be regarded as the direct consequence 
of the defendant's act or omission These rules are 
sometimes described together as " the measure of 
damages," by wluch is meant the standard of 
calculation by which the damages are to be assessed 

The doctrine of remoteness may be best explained 
by an illustration In the leading case on the sub- 
ject, Hadley v Baxendale (9 Ex 341), the plain- 
tiffs, who were millers, entrusted the defendants 
who were earners, with a mill-shaft to be delivered 
to the mill, the earners servant being informed 
that the sliaft must be sent at once as the mill 
was stopped for want of it Owing to the defendants’ 
neglect, the shaft v as not delivered at the proper 
time, and tlie null was stopped for several days in 
consequence The plaintiffs brought an action to 
reemer damages for the delay m dehvery, and 
sought to include m the damages the loss of profits 
caused by the stoppage of the mill, but it was held 
that they could not do so, as the mere notice to 
the defendants’ sonant was not sufficient to make 


the loss of profits damages that might reasonably 
be expected to flow from the breach of the contract 
of carnage In another case, BnHsh Columbia Saw 
Mills V. Nellleshtp (L R 3 CP 499), the law was 
stated as being that the knowledge of the special 
circumstances must be brought home to the jiarty 
sought to be charged, under such circumstances 
that he must know that the person he contracts 
with, reasonably believes tliat he accepts the con- 
tract with the special conditions The application 
of the rule to actions of tort is somewhat different 
One who commits a wTongful act is responsible for 
the ordinary consequences which are hkely to 
occur , but, generally speaking, he is not liable for 
damage which is not the natural or ordmary con- 
sequence, unless it IS shown that he knows or has 
reasonable means of knowing that consequences 
not usually resulting from the act are, by reason 
of some existing cause, hkelj' to intervene so as to 
cause damage In a well-know n case, the defendant's 
servant washed down a cart in his master’s yard 
In the ordinary way the water should have passed 
dow’n the gutter to the drain , but the weather was 
frosty, and the dram was frozen over, so that the 
water could not get away, and stood m the yard 
until it froze Plaintiff’s horse shpped on the ice 
so formed and broke its leg The defcndant'did 
not know of tlie obstruction in the drain, and it 
w'as held that the injury to the horse was not such 
a consequence as he should reasonably have 
expected as a consequence of tlie waslung of the 
van In another case the defendant had made an 
untrue statement about the plaintiff, the words, 
used not being actionable in themselves, and the 
plamtiff endeavoured to prove as damages the fact 
that in consequence of the slander a third person 
had refused to employ her It was held that as 
the w'ords used would not naturally lead to such 
a refusal to employ, the damages wore too remote. 

Another factor to be considered in connection 
with remoteness is whether the original act or 
omission complained of was the real cause of the 
injury, or was tliere some intervention of a tliird 
person wnthout which the damage w'ould not have 
followed A good example of this distinction was 
seen m an action against a railway company foi 
damage done to a garden by reason of an engine 
falling down an embankment into the garden, 
where it was held that the company were liable for 
the damage done by the engine, but not for that 
caused by the crowds of people who came to see 
the engine in the garden But whore the conduct 
of the tlurd person was itself a direct consequence 
of the onginal misconduct, or the damage followed 
by reason of ammals following their natural instincts, 
the original wrongdoer will be responsible for all 
Where, however, a contingency supervenes upon 
the act complained of, damages cannot be given in 
respect of the contingency. If a man travclhng liy 
tram to take part m a competition is injured, the 
jury in assessing damages for the injury must not 
take into account the possible loss of the prize 
But where a seller of goods fails to deliver them, 
and the buyer cannot purchase similar goods in 
the market, the latter is entitled to recover as 
damages the value of tlie goods to him at the date 
when dehvery should have been made, and sudi 
value may include the profits he would have made 
on a contract to re-scll already entered into, whether 
the original seller Imew of such contract or not 
If the buyer has already paid the price, the measure 
of damages for non-delivery is the value of tlie 
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unfavourable, tlie dangerous struct\iro must be 
dealt wth as already explained If the structure 
IS dangerous to its inmates, a justice of the peace 
may order them to be removed from it 

If there is a dispute between the owner and the 
local authority in the metropolis, the same may be 
referred to arbitration The London Building Act, 
1894, enacts that where a building is ruinous, or so 
dilapidated as to be unlit for use, or where from 
neglect it is prejudicial to the surrounding property 
.and the neighbours, justices of the peace may order 
the owner to take down, rep,air, or rebuild such 
neglected structure, or to fence in flit ground on 
which it stands 

DANGEROliS GOOD.S. — Those who have to do 
with dangerous goods, whether by wav of manu- 
facture, storage, carriage, or sale, .are under sjictial 
habihtics, imposed by the laws to safeguard the 
public The manufacture of certain classes of them, 
e g , gunpowder and explosives, has been regulated 
by statute, and to manufacture them clscw'here 
than on premises duly authorised is an offence 
visited wath severe penalties (Sec GuxPowDrR 
AND Explosivcs ) Apart, however, fiom statute, 
it is lawful for a man to manufacture and store on 
his land any substance he pleases, however danger- 
ous He incurs, however, tins liability by so doing, 
that, if jiOiTic mischance causes the dangerous goods 
to esctipc and do injury to a third jiarly, the owner 
becomes hablo m damages, though ho has taken all 
possiWc precautions for it is a well-setUcd rule of 
law that if a person brings on to his premises any- 
tlung which will do damage if it escapes, he must 
Keep it in at his peril, r g , il acid is stored and 
escapes, doing damage to adjoining property, tlie 
owner will be held responsible without proof of any 
neghgence The liability of a person handing goods 
to a carrier, oi selling them, is more stringent, for 
u a man entrusts to a earner goods which he knows 
to be dangerous, it is lus duty to warn the earner 
of tiieir na^rc, and if ho docs not, and injury results, 
he wnll be held responsible Nor is it necessary that 
» 'ni"‘'y sliould be occasioned to the earner him- 
self, for the duty to take care exists towards all 
persons to whom the earner, relying on c.aro being 
Soods as fit and proper to 
which it was the inten- 
,9^. parties that the original contractor 
should himself deal with them So.^m a c.ose where 
the defendant employed a railway c.amer to forward 
for him by rail a carboy of nitric acid, without dis- 
closmg to him the dangerous nature of its contents 
and the carrier delivered it to the plaintiff the 
servant of another carrier, to carry it bj road’ and 
the plmntiff, ignorant of the contents of the carboy 
earned it on his shoulder from one van to another’ 
and while he vias so doing, from some unexplained’ 
=^”'1 the contents Injured 

him the defendant was held liable The camaee 
“nf’^eerous goods lias .also been dealt witT bv 
Railway Clauses Consolid.ition Act 
184 d, (a simihw jirovision .is to tramwais bSne 
(ontamed m the Tr.amways Act, 1870) ^requires 
persons sending b> railway anv aquafortis Z of 
vitriol gunpowder, ineifer matches, or oth!r Roods 
of a dtinpcrous nature, to mark distinrtii»^ +?%.<■ 
outside of the packages the nature of the goods or 
(n notice in vvriting of the nature of the go’ods 
to the servants of the comnanA wth 
.ye left Contravention of^Se TovT^^s ^ 

/mVo renders offenders liable to forfeit 

/JO to the Company for each offenee ^oricit 


By the Merchant Shipping Act, 1894, no v'cssel is 
to carry dangerous goods (which term is defined to ' 
mean aquafortis, oil of vitnol, naphtlw, benzine,^ giin- 
jiovvder, liicifcr matches, nitro-glyccnne, petroleum, 
explosives within the Explosives Act, 1875, and 
any other goods winch arc of a dangerous nature), 
unless their nature .md the particulars arc dis- 
tinctly marked on the outside of the package ton- 
t.uning them Severe penalties arc imposed foi 
breach of these provisions, and also for sending or 
attempting to send d.ingerous goods with a false 
dcscnjitioii, or falsely describing the sender or 
earner thereof As regards the sale of dangerous 
goods, a purchaser who has been injured by goods 
which he has purchased, and which havp prov’cd 
to be in fact dangerous, has frequently a remedy 
in pursuance of a warranty implied by the .Sale ol 
Goods Act, 1893 Quite apart from warranty, how-‘ 
ever, if the jiiirchascr can show that he was 
Ignorant of the dangerous nature of the goods, 
vvlule the seller know of it and did not warn.lum; 
he can recov or damages in tort, for the omission to 
warn him is regarded as negligence A question, 
sometimes arises — Can a tliird person, into whose 
hands the goods come, sue the original seller ^ K 
IS cic.ar that no action viill he in contr.act, for no 
one can sue on a contract who is not a party to it, 
but an action may sometimes be maintained in 
tort riitis, where the defendant, a eljcmist', Jiad 
sold to a man hairwash, knowing it to bo intended 
for use by the man’s wife, and the wash proved to 
be injurious, and caused mjiirj' to the vnfe, she vv.is 
licld to have a good cause of action against the 
chemist, on the ground that ho was under a duty 
towards her — ^for whoso use, as he knew, the article 
was bought — to use ordinary skill and care in com- 
pounding it In an Amcncan case, a clrug dealer 
sold to a chemist belladonna, a poison, bj' mistake 
for dandelion, a useful drug The chemist sold it 
to a country doctor, who m turn sold it lo a patient, 
whose wife was rendered dangerously ill, and it 
vvas held that the patient was entitled to sue the 
drug de.alcr The liability of those who sell, or give 
avv.iy, dangerous goods may, in fact, be summed 
up in the words of Lord Esher " WTien one person 
supphes goods or machinery or the like for the jmr- 
posc of their being used by another person undei 
'^■’'-umstances that any one of ordinary sense 
would, if they thought, recognise at once that, 
unless he used ordm.ary care and skill vnlh regard 
to the condition of the thing supplied or the mode 
of supplying it, there will be danger or injurv’ to the 
person or property of him for whose use the thing 
IS supplied, and who is to use it, a duty arises to 
use ordinary care and skill as to the condition or 
manner of suppling such thing, and for a neglect 
Ol such ordinary care and slull whereby injury' ' 
lappcns, a legal liability arises to be enforced by, 
an action for negUgenoe " 

dangerous performances.— Any person _ 

wiio shall cause a child under fourteen years old to ' 
take jiart m a public performance must be verj' - 
arclul The Children’s Dangerous Performance 
Act Ol 1897 affixes a penalty not exceeding £10 if, 
in the opinion of justices of the peace, or of a 
magistrate, the life or hmbs of the 
ciuld shaU be endangered by such performance If 

child dunng the per- 
rmance, the employfcr may be indicted for assault, 

T 't’c awarded to the child. 

extended to any male young 
per..on under the age of sixteen, and to any femaie- 
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tlie last day of grace is a Sunday and the 
second day of grace is a Bank Holiday the bill 
IS due and payable on the succeeding business 
day 

“ (2) Where a bill is payable at a fi\cd period 
after date, after sight, or after the happening of 
a specified event, the time of payment is deter- 
mined by excluding the day from uhich the time 
IS to begin to run and bv including the day of 
payment 

“ (3) ^^^lere a bill is jiayable at a fixed period 
after sight, the time begins to run from the date 
of the acceptance if the bill be accepted, and from 
the date of noting or protest if the bill be noted 
or protested for non-acceptance, or for non- 
delivery 

“ (4) The term ‘ month ’ in a bill means 
calendar month ” 

As mistakes frequently arise as to the calculation 
of the date of payment, it is frequently inserted on 
the bill, as soon as it can be ascertamed If the bill 
IS payable a certain number of days after date, the 
date of payment is known at once If it is expressed 
to be payable a certain number of days after 
demand, or sight, or presentation, the date of 
acceptance governs the whole, and the time of 
payment is not ascertainable until acceptance In 
order to avoid any mistake as to Sundays, it is 
advisable to consult a calendar. The due date is 
of the utmost importance when it becomes necessary 
to consider whether action at law is to be taken, 
and it must be remembered that no right of action 
accruM until after the expiration of the whole of 
the third day of grace, unless the bill has been 
previously dishonoured by non-acceptance 
In cidculating the due date, it is necessary to 
re^llect the provision contained m the last sub- 
-section, because at common law a month ahvavs 
meant a lunar month The word as applied to bills 
of exchange means a calendar month A bill drawn 
payable thirty' days after date and dated Tebruarv 
1st is due on March 5th or 6th, according as the 
year is or is not a leap year A similar bill drawn 
pay able one month after date is due on March 4th 
If, however any of these dates in March happens 

appointed as a public 
fMt or thanksgiving day, the due date of payment 
is advanced to the preceding business day ^ Similar 
calculations \<nll have to be made as to the due 
becomes due on such a date as to 
f:^ within thcipthcr proviso of the section quoted 
above Again, \a bill dated on January 1st and 
payable thmty d^s after date, subject to the pro- 
visos stated ^ du^ion February 3rd A bill dSed 
November 28th a.M payable three months after 
date w due on Jmrch 3rd, although in leap 
year the date would be advanced to March 2nd^ 
dated JanW 28th, 29th, 30th, or 
31st, and payable a 'bsonth after date is due 
on JMarch 3rd, raept \that in leap year the 
first-named would become due on Mar^ 2nd 
Days of gr^e are allowed'iipon proimssory notes 
Hist “ upon bills of exchange, and if the pay-meS 
of a biU or of a promissory ^te is to be made by 
smted instalments, the threAdays of grace are 
allowed upon each instalment \Sere arfno days 


allowed upon each instalment VSere are no^days 
of grace in the case of cheques \ ^ 

\\Tien a bill is drawn in one co'intry' and is pay- 
able in another, the date of payment is calculated 
according to the law of the country in which the 
bd IS payable If. therefore, an bdUs 

able m a country which docs not yiow days of 

\ ' 


grace, the date of payment is fixed by' the instru- 
ment, but if a foreign bill is p.ayabic in England,- 
thrcc day's of grace arc allowed, unless the bill is 
one of the class which do not allow' days of grace. - 
It may' be noted that days of grace are not allowed 
m France, Germany, Russia, Norway, Sweden, 
Denmark, Holland, Belgium, and Italy In Canada 
three days arc allowed, but in the United States 
the number vanes 

In any' case, it is quite possible for a bill or a 
promissory note to be cirawn without any d.ivs of 
grace being allowed Tins, however, must he 
clearly indic.atcd upon the instrument itself, .as 
no extraneous evidence is admissible to vary' the 
document The usual way to indicate tins excep- 
tion is to mark the bill or promissory' note ‘‘.without 
grace " or “ without days of grace " 

The phrase "days of grace" is also used to 
signify the time of indulgence allowed for the pay~ 
ment of insurance premiums after they have 
become due Tlicse arc only allowed, however, by 
the courtesy and custom of insurance offices — they . 
do not c> ist as a matter of right 

DAY TO PAY LOiViNS.— Also spoken of as " day 
to day' money " and " call money " Bankers have 
frequently' considerable sums of money on hand 
which they do not require to keep in their tills or 
to deposit with the Bank of England, but which, 
they do not care to lock up for any penod, m case ^ 
some sudden emergency should anse Instead, 
then, of allowing this money to he idle, it is lent 
out to bill brokers, stockbrokers, and others at a 
fixed rate of interest for a single day', on the dis- 
tinct understanding that it can be called m, af 
required, at a moment’s notice As the mam 
object of the banker is to lend simply on short 
notice, and if he is satisfied that the money can ^ 
always be called in at once, these day to day loans 
arc frequently continued and extend over a con- 
siderable time, but always on the understanding 
that the loans arc, as it were, made freshly every' 
day 

DEAD ACCOUNT. — This is a term applied m 
banking to an account which is no longer operated 
upon by a customer It is more especially applic- 
able to the money', stock, and other securities which 
stand to the credit of a deceased person who has 
dealt with the bank during his lifetime. The death 
of a customer revokes the banker’s authority, and 
no dealing is possible with the account until a 
representative of the deceased executor or adminis- 
trator has been appointed Legally', a banker would 
be entitled after six years to claim as Ins own the 
property in his possession. This is by reason of 
the Statute of Limitations In practice, liowever,- 
he IS always ready to restore it to any person who 
can make out a legal title (See Ux claimed 
Balaxces ) 

The term is also met with in book-keeping, and 
then it signifies an account which deals with things 
as distinguished from persons, such as petty' cash 
charges account, goods account, etc 

DEAD _ FREIGHT. — The expression " dead 
freight " is used to denote the compensation pay* 
able to the shipowner when the charterer has failed 
to ship a full cargo It may be payable at an agreed 
rate, but more generally its amount has to bo assessed 
by ascertaining the loss actually sustained by the- 
shipowner, after taking into account the further 
expenses he would hav'c been put to if the whole 
cargo had been shipped The shipowner has no hen 
for this compensation apart from express contract, 
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the act IS nllyn vires (qv) tlie company, and the 
lender has no right to reclaim lus money Even the 
security which ho may liave received is void It 
IS the duty of the lender to inquire into, and to 
Imow, what are the' exact powers of the company, 
and if ho fails to do so he has only himself to blame 
if he IS a total loser , but such a lender has a right 
of acbon against the directors personally as for 
breach of an implied warranty of authority But 
the lender is not bound to see to the application 
of the money which he advances, and if ho does so 
he IS able to rely upon his security, since the loan 
itself iras quite valid 

In regard to the security given, the directors can 
charge any part of the assets of the company with 
the exception of uncalled capital The uncalled 
capital can only be charged if there is a special 
power given in the memorandum or the articles, 
and even then the power does not extend to that 
part of the capital which has been constituted a 
reserve liability {qv ), and which can only be called 
up, under Section 59 of the Companies (Consolida- 
tion) Act of 1908, in the event of and for the 
purposes of the company being wound up 

Unless expressly restrained by the arhcles of 
association, a company is entitled to borrow money 
in the same way as an ordinary individual , for 
example, it can borrow upon bills of exchange or 
promissory notes, or by obtaming an overdraft 
from its bankers 'I lus is simply an incident of 
the business , but there arc other ways of raising 
money for the benefit of the company', and these 
generally consist m — 

{a) A mortgage or charge for the purpose of 
securing any issue of debentures 

(6) A mortgage or charge on uncalled share 
capital of the company (subject to what has been 
alreadv said) 

(c) A mortgage or charge created or evidenced 
by an instrument which, if created by' an individual, 
would require registration as a bill of sale 

(d) A mortgage or charge on any land, wheicver 
situate, or any interest therein 

(e) A mortgage or eliargc on any book debts of 
the company 

{/) A floating charge on the undertaking or 
yiroperty of the company'. 

It will be obvious, therefore, that a company is 
enabled to mortgage any part of its real property', 
cither by a legal or an eqiutable mortgage, and to 
execute a mortgage of its chattels in the same 
manner as an individual, by' means of a bill of sale , 
but the most common way adopted by a company 
for raising money' is to create debentures, and these 
alone need 'pecial < onsiCcration when dealing with 
companies and company law- 

In form, a debenture is a tharge or mortgage 
upon the undertaking or property of a company . 
bearing a fixed rale of interest, and cither reyiav- 
able within a fixed term oi years, or irredeemable 
during the existence of the company' A person to 
whom the interest and tlio pnncipal money arc 
secured is called a dele nture holder There is no 
pic”l^e definition of wliat a delientiirc is, and the 
term is not a te-clmn.al one. It has been jiidiciaUv 
obvErvcvl. *' I cannot find any preds/' legal defim- 
t on of the terra It is not 'itner m law or com- 
jnerte a. etrictb. feehincal term, or what is railed 
ft tirm of art’’ llebcoturf has been apphvd to 
«!ea'-rib< suth s'! rn'inunml as a railw.iv mortgage 
O'- be'"*, a.’d ahtj a per'xinal «<“'«tity, rg, the 


Bruce bonds The last named, however, can have 
little or nothing in common with a debenture 
secured by mortgage, eitlicr from the point of 
value or from the point of the legal nghts and 
remedies available to the debenture holder. 

There are many forms of debentures, but, spcalv ^ 
mg generally, they may' be divided into two classes, 
The first is mortgage debentures, which give a 
charge over a part or over the whole of the assets 
of the company, and the second is debentures which 
give no charge at all, but simply consist in a pro- 
mise to pay a sum of money in consideration of a 
loan made to the company The former is much 
more common than the latter There is also another 
division, a very simple one, into debentures which 
are registered in the company’s books, and dc^n- 
turcs of wluch the rights pass by delivery The 
first are known as " registered debentures " and the 
other class as “ debentures to bearer ” It has been 
judicially decided that debentures to bearer are 
negotiable instruments, in the full sense of the 
term, by the general custom of merchants 

Registered debentures arc expressed to be pay'- 
able to the registered holders of the same If any 
change is to take place in the ownerslup, the 
debentures must be transferred as shares or stock, 
and the instrument of transfer must also be 
registered vvith the company Bebenturcs to beaier 
arc payable to the bearer thereof, and are transfer- 
able by delivery Ko holder is registered, and, 
therefore, the transfer stamp duty is avoided, as m 
the case of share vv.arrants But, upon issue, 
debentures to bearer require to bo stamped at the 
rate of 10s per cent on the amount secured by 
them, calculated upon multiples of ^10 ; whereas 
registered debentures, being liable to transfer duty, 
are only stamped at the rate of 2s 6d per cent,, 
with certain gradations, as shown below 
There is often a distinction made between 
debentures and debenture stock In reality the 
holders of debentures stand in very much the same 
position as the holders of debenture stock The 
difference consists mainly m the mode of transfer 
Ordinanlyr debenture bonds are only transferable 
in their entirety , debenture stock may be trans- 
ferred in whole or in part, provided that such part 
docs not involve a fraction of a stated nmount 
Bebenture stock is frequently made transferable in 
multiples of /lO There are also other peculiarities 
of transfer, the mam object being to secure 
identification 

UTien the directors of a company' have rcsolv'cd 
to issue debentures, an invitation is made to the 
public to subscribe for the same 

The Issue of debentures is so extremely common, 
and the fact is so commonly' notified in the public 
Press, that the reader can easily supply himself 
witli particulars as to tlie intended issue and the 
conditions which arc imposed. It will be found In 
almost every' case that a fixed rate of interest is 
payable, and the payment of this interest will 
form a first charge upon the profits and assets of 
the company, subject to what is stated hereafter 
Since debentures arc a debt created by the tompanv . 
the money raised by tliem iorws no part of the 
capital of the company. It has been decided o\ er 
and over again that debentures may- be issued at 
a discount, thus making a great distinction betwet'n 
their issue and the issue e ti,o sliare capital of the 
company 'WTit n a s particularly euccc:,s- 

fnl Its debentures^v, issued, are'cagerlv 

•sought for bv tliif.,-' ; bhc, as offenng a 


THE CONDfTlONS WITHIN REPERHED TO 


1 riiis Debenture is one of a senes of 100 Debentures of /lOU each, number 1 to 100 incltisiw, 
issued or about to bo issued by the Company for an atjgrt-jatc amount of /JO.OOO '1 he Comjnn) 
shall be at liberty to issue fiuthcr Debentures of a like nalnte, to lank pan (uiS'iti uUh tlie Debentures 
of this sene'. 


2 the Debentures of thi-. senes shall lank Ixm pas^it as a first charge njion the pioperty, 
charged by the Dcbcntuics without any prefcicncc or pnonU oiu' rn vr anothci, and sball, until the 
moneys hereby' secured shall become pa 3 Mblc, be a lloatnig secuntv, and the rompanv’ shall not 
create any mortgage or chaige in piionty to the said Dib( ntuus 


.5 the principal money' hereby seemed shall umncdiatel_v become payable if the Cornptiiiy 
makes default for a period of three calendar months in the payment of any intcicst hciehy sccun d, 
and the registered holder hereof before such intciest is pan! by notice in w-nting to the' Company 
calls in such principal money, or if a distiess or execution is levied upon or against any’ of the property 
and the assets of the Company , and is not paid out or withdr.iwn within ten days, or if a rcccncr 
of any' property' and assets of the Company is apjiointcd by' any court of comjiotcnl jnnsdiction, or 
if an order is made or an cffcctnc resolution is jiasscd foi the winding-up of the Company' 

4 The principal money and intciest lieieby secured will be paid at the Registered Ofiico of the 
Company, or at the Company’s bankcis foi the time being, or at tlie option of the LornpanV at 
some plac in London to be named by it 


5 The Company' will cause a register of the Debentures to be kept v'herciii shall be entcicd the 
names, addresses, and descriptions of the holders of the Debentures, and the number of the 
Debentures held by them respectively 

6 The registered holder will be regarded as exclusively entitled to the benefit of this Dc- 
enturc, and all persons may act accordingly, and the Company shall not be bound to enter in tliil 
g ' oticc of any tiust, or to recognise any' right in any' other person save as herein piovided 

7 Ihe registered holder for the time being of this Debenture may by instrument in writing 
transfer the same The instrument of transfer sball be left at or sent to the registered office of the 
Company w-ith a fei of five shillings, and tliercupon the transfer shall be icgistcred, and tlie name 
of the transferroe eritered in the register as the holder of this Debenture The Company shall be 
entitled to retain tha transfer 

8 No transfer vlill be registered during the thirty days immediately preceding tlie days by 
tins Debenture fixed \f or payment of interest 

11 w 1 ^" 1 holders, the principal money and interest hereby secured 

will be deemed to be ow ing to them on a joint account 

o™! biC '■“'''y -"-'■'I "111 be pa,d ree»,l to «nv 

orthT™ iri. n J lower hercol, a„,r tire race, pi 
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debenture holder the nght to require that any 
particular debt owing to the rompany shall be paid 
to hiin , and again, if a debt oviing to the company 
has been garnished, the garnishee {q v ) cannot refuse 
to pay the judgment creditor, because he is aware 
that the company has issued debentures The 
creation of a floating charge does not necessanlj 
prevent a company from creating specific charges 
on specific assets, having priority over the deben- 
tures, unless there is a clause to that effect in the 
indorsement, as shown above at the end of Clause 2 
Moreover, the holder of a debenture creating a 
floating charge is entitled to issue a writ for the 
protection of his interest before the principal money 
secured by the debenture has become payable", 
and if, when the case comes on for hearing, the 
money has become due or the security has crystal- 
lised, the court has jurisdiction to make an order 
for realisation of the security, and, so far as is 
necessary, for foreclosure 

The object in securing debentures is to gain 
pnoTity in case the company is wound up There 
are certain charges, hover er, which have pnority 
even over debentures, e g , a. landlord who distrains 
for rent, a judgment creditor who actually seircs 
and sells property covered by the floating charge, 
and certain claimants in winding-up Again, where 
a company is being wound up, a floating charge on 
the undertaking or property of the company 
created within three months of the commencement 
of the winding-up will, unless it is proved that the 
company immediately after the creation of the 
charge was solvent, be invalid, except to the 
amount of any cash paid to the company at the 
time of or subsequently to the creation of, and in 
consideration for, tlio charge, together with interest 
on that amount at the rate of 5 per cent per annum 
All debentures must bo entered on the register of 
the company, but they arc expressly excluded from 
registration ■as bills of sale (There arc various 
registers Some are kept by the Registrar of Joint 
Stock Companies, and others by the company) 
This register of mortgages and charges is a public 
one, and any person is entitled to inspect it on 
payment of a fee of Is An omission to register the 
charge within the prescribed time renders it void 
as regards the property comprised in it, though the 
omission does not invahdatc tiie covenant to pay 
the debt Failure to keep a proper register of mort- 
gages and charges renders the dire'Ctors liable to 
heav'y penalties, though the court may, m certain 
cases, give relief when it is clear that the absence of 
registration is able to be expknined Its e-xistence is 
of great value to the pubhi , and its contents make 
' / nature and the order of the secured debts 

of the company The register v.as establislied by the 
Companies Act, 1862, but as it was held that 
^ ^JS'Ster mortg,ages and charges did not 
invalidate those mortgages and charges, it did not 
•erve ,an> useful jiurfiosc until the pissing of the 
Companies Act, 19o0, which made void everv 

provisions of the 
, f iVn-' vitU the amendment of the 

* 5-t <'f 1 10/, ar< now reproduced in Sections 93-102 
« reference should be 

mide fo' full particulars fS>ec Rfcisti’.vtiox ) 
fietimnires vliich arc dcbenturc-s fo bearer art 
tnin/O-abre by delivery . but debentures v Inch an 
<1; wntur/- to ’'egistcred ho'dtrs arc oniv transfer- 
an e nrccromg to the conditions which are indo-red 
° hond. If no pirtirular mcxle of 

trap fer sv indic,it«<3, thej art transfenblc m the 


same way as an ordinary chose in action, that is, by 
means of a written notice given to the company, and 
by a document in writing signed by the transferor ^ 
The following is a common form of transfer — 

I, A B , of .. , til consideration of the 

sum of £ . , . paid to me by C B , of 

Do hereby iransfet to the said C, D , hts 
Executors, Administrators, and Assigns, certain 
Ttegistered per cent Debenture Bond made , 

by the X Y Company, Limited, to me, and 
dated the ' . day of . . , 19 , the said 

Debenture securing the sum of £, . and interest, 
and all my right, estate, and interest in and to the 
money thereby secured on the properties and 
securities thereby assigned 

In Witness whereof I have heieunio set my 
hand and scat this , , day of , 19, * 

'signed, scaled, and delivered 
by the above-named 
A B 

in the presence of A [R. (!• S ) 

Signature ... ' 

Address 
Occupation . 

Signed, sealed, and delivered 
by the above-named 
C D 

in the presence of 
Signature . . 

Occupation . . 

The stamp duty chargeable is the same as upon a 
transfer of shares 

Just as a mortgagee has a nght to demand back 
his money under certain conditions, and, if he is not , 
paid, to realise his security, so a debenture holder 
who fails to obtain the payment of his interest 
regularly’ is entitled to pursue certain remedies for 
his own benefit and for the ben^t of his fellow 
debenture holders Tlie conditions under which a 
debenture holder is entitled to enforce his security 
arc indorsed on the debenture, and they also depend 
to a certain extent upon the trust deed which secures 
the debentures But the rights of a debenture 
holder arc generally one of the following — 

(a) To sue the company for the rcjiayment of the 
principal and the interests due upon the debentures , 

(b) To present a petition for wmdmg-up the 
company , 

(c) To prov’e for the debt in the wmding-up f 
(i?) To appoint a receiver 

Tile last of these is that most frequently resorted 
to by the debenture holder, because a company 
may’ be merely in temporary difficulties from which 
a little judicious management may extricate it ' 
And It will generally happen that the seciiritj' is 
good enough to allow of the business being carried 
on without any undue risk to that security’. Tlie 
right to appoint a rcceivc-r must bo given by the, 
indorsed conditions There are other rights which 
a debenture holder may enjoy under Ins contract, 
cspeci,illy those of sale or foreclosure Tlicse, liow- 
cver, present difficulties of a technical character, 
and it is best to rely upon tlie appointment of a 
Tcceiver in the first instance 

A receiver {qv.) may be appointed by the 
debriiture hoklers, and it will depend upon the 
conditions whether he is tlic agent of the debenture ‘ 
holders O’" of the company Xhis is an imjiortant 
matter, owing to the liability wlncli attaches to a 
principal for the acts of his agent. In eertain c.i‘.us 
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There IS frequently a difficulty wlicn the debtor 
, t . jurisdiction of the English courts II 
the debtor departs from England before tlio right 
to demand payment has accrued, the Statute*^ of 
Linntations does not run m his favour, ? c the 
creditor can sue him upon his return, no niattcr 

Uie nehT huve been absent But if 

nie right to sue has once accrued before the 
departure, the statute commences to run at once 

«‘en, the creditor 
Th^’nnl" deprived of all 

7 twelve months and 

nnnn^7n**’aT Continually iinhl it can be served 
vmt cS'af being shou7 a 
s™ months of 

pi5o'TcM7d''an?‘ '1 be com- 

onwfZs £^^'‘^-80-6 the"bala,iL‘;f®5^“ "ql"; 

rnenlTs m^ P^'Tnient m actual money If pay! 

«ay bo co?pIeto"”s5:[ sAi‘^'^“ 

Ibus, if the c^reditor Lccolfa rh 

gener^pracbc^is t^pkeo^the^ payment, the 

m the hands of an at^nr 7 collection of the debt 
who IS thus emnloved The person 

and the creditor is resnnnc creditor, 

incurred It is the common expenses 

01 solicitor, when making 7 PraePce of the agent 
to add sometCg To ^ 'yecTTlTh "'“^i 

must be paid by the debtor”’ ^ 1 .‘^''^trges 

whether It' IS 3s 6d or ef fid ,« “P demand, 
by law against the debtor It is thPr ^"P'^'^^ablc 
additional sum ' payment of this 

proceed iT the cTuntv rn ^ben, a creditor should 
mons (gv), il the amountTTi default sum- 

providing the debt is for a Im — always 

m the High Court If hT rT ,2 amount— and 

the debt IS betw cen /20 anTJl n'T'"*' 
to be taken m llie cmiTii-* ought 

the case are such that ThPT’i the facts of 

obtain leave to dofcTd theTrP'' tmhkcly to 

^ cheap and somebmes 2i2r?°"’ Tuite 

ceed in the High Court Tifa '^’‘Pcditious to pro- 
Ordcr XIV If ,url7m2“f as 

twenty-one daji, costs Obtained within 

Court scale if not unTT 7 the High 

show-n. only counti touH r2=f reason 
OTlll, -SATrONAL V Stanted 

BfillTOKS ACT.— ihiT . ?'^tioKAi. Dpm) 

and Its object was to putTn t869, 

criminate impnsonment of di 7° ’’tdis- 
( ommon up to that date "}'“^b had been 

impnsonmentSn fulTc, eTcenl T TT T/^t anted 
tastes 1 f , in cases of ’ tbe following 

natuic olJ pTuUv,°otlTrTlTn°a 
<vOntract * ^ ^ pirnalty under 


(2) A sum recoverable summiuly on con- 
viction, and-not as a civdl debt, before a court 
of summary jurisdiction 
" (3) A sum m the possession or under the 
control of a trustee or a person acting in a 
fiduciarj rapacitj’, and ordered to bo paid by the 
court 

“ (t) A sum payable by an attorney in respect 
of costs, when the order is made to pay the sum 
on the ground of misconduct, or in payment of 
a sum when the ordei is madc'to pay the same 
in his character as an officer of the court , 

" (S) A sum payable lor the benefit of creditors 
out of any salary or other income, in respect of 
the paj ment of winch any court havmg jurisdic- 
tion in bankruptcy is entitled or authorised to 
make an order 

“ (6) A sum payable by virtue of an order 
under the Act itself " 

II a debtor refuses or neglects to pay a judgment 
debt, he may be brought before the court, the High 
Court, or the county court, and an inquiry is then 
made as to Ins means It must bo proved, first ot 
all, unless the debtor appears, that the summons 
has been served upon him fersomllv If it is showm 
uiat the debtor has no means, no order will be made 
But if his means of payment arc proved to the 
satisfaction of the court, an order will ,bo made,, 
according to the discrefaon of the court, for pay- 
ment at once of the whole or payment by instal- 
nicnts, and to the order may be added the penalty 
®'J"'P''Jsonmcnt in case of non-compliance with the 
°™°*’ H must not be imagined that tlus con- 
stitutes an imprisonment for debt — it is imprison- 
ment for contempt of court m refusing to obey its 
order Tlie jienod of imprisonment may bo for any 
time not exceeding six weeks The imprisonment 
does not act as a satisfaction of the debt, but a 
debtor cannot be imprisoned a second time in 
respect of the same debt The only remedy left to 
the creditor is an execution against the lands, goods, 
or chattels of the debtor — ^if he possesses any. 

H an action is pending m the High Court, and 
tne amount in dispute is a sum of /50 or upwards, 
he plaintiff can, at any time before final judgment, 
outain an order from a judge, on satisfactory 
evidence being adduced, foi the impnsonment of 
a defendant for a period of six months, if there is 
reasonable ground for believing that the defendant 
Js about to go out of the jurisdiction, unless the 
defendant gives satisfactory sccuritj up to the 
amemnt of the claim that is being made against him 
Xhe Act of 1869 has been amended in certain 
I’y Bankruptcy Acts of 1883 and 1890, 
s h respect to tliose sections dealing with the 
^pnsonrnent of fraudulent bankrupts Every 
person who is adjudged a bankrupt is guilty of a 
sdcmcanour (qv ), and is liable to imprisonment, 
u fie commits any of the foUowmg offences, unless 
^ jury of an intention to defraud — 

, V', ® not to the best of his knowledge 

ana belief fully and truly discover the whole of 
trustee m bankruptcy, 
to) If ho does not deliver up tne whole of 
‘-uslodj, or under lus control 
thereto pupors, and documents relating 

presentation of a bankruptcy 
petition by or against him, or the commencement 
xi““^'^bon, or within four months ‘next 
'? ‘^“'"'uencement of bankruptcy pro- 
ngs, he conceals or removes any part of hi4 
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A person is under a contingent liability may- 
pi ove in respect of the contingency So if the banh- 
rupt IS under covenant or agreement with any per- 
son to indemnify him at some future time, which 
may be quite indefinite, that person may prove in 
respect of that future liability For instance, if a 
man tabes an assignment of a lease under a covenant 
with the lessee to indemnify him from the conse- 
quences of the assignment, liabihty under this 
covenant is a contingent liability vvluch may be 
proved for. The holder of a bill of exchange may 
prove lus debt in the bankruptcies of all the pnor 
parties to the bill, and may receive a dividend 
from each upon the whole debt, provided he do 
not, in the whole, reeeiv'e more than 20s in the £ 
As to an accommodation acceptance, if one party 
onlv IS bankrupt, the solvent paity may prov'c 
against the debtor’s estate for the amount, if any , 
for which he could have sued the banlcnipt if the 
latter had remained solvent In other words, lie 
can prove for the amount which he has paid for 
the banlaupt’s accommodation 
DKCALITRO. — (See Foreigv Weights and 
M l ASORES — Italy ) 

REt'AMETUO. — (Sec Foreign* Weights and 
Measures — Italy ) 

DECEASED INSOLVENT DEIITOR.— Where a 
ilebtor dies insolvent, any creditor who might have 
presented a bankruptcy petition against him had 
ho been alive, mav petition the court for an admini- 
stration order, under which tlic estate will bo dealt 
wath as in bankruptcy The petition is served on 
each executor who has proved the will, or on an\ 
person who has taken out letters of administration 
Upon notice being given to the legal personal 
representative of -tlie deceased debtor, the court 
may make an order on proof of the creditor’s debt 
unless it is satisfied that the estate will probably 
be sufficient for payment of the debts Such a 
peUtion cannot, however, bo presented if an 
administration action has been commenced , but 
m that case, if the estate is insolvent, the pro- 
ceedings arc generally transferred to the bank- 
ruptev court Administration of the estate of a 
deceased insolvent debtor is earned out practicallv 
in the same manner as the administration of a 
bankrapt's estate Upon the order being made 
the debtor's property vests in the official receiver 
as trustee Ilis duty is to realise and distnbutc the 
estate, ^he creditors may appoint a trustee and a 
committee of inspei tioii FuncriTl and testarnentarv^ 
expenses arc paid in full in priority to all other 
remaining after paymient of 
deb.s in full, the costs of the administration, and 
intcre'rt, is paid over to the legal personal reprt- 
wntative It should be mentioned that notice to 
the legal person.il rcpn^sentitivo of a deceased 
. f btor of the prer entation of a petition for admims- 
trat’oa I'i ^'^^unalLnt. to notice of x\xi a'^t of 
t-iDl njplcy. 

DECtn.— -This K the name of an action at hw 
by civil prey by which a p'T»on seeks to rccov.>r 
dtmages for false s*atf meats made bv one partv m 
ii-ri-ct of another parly, vrlaai, through such false 
Slate-1, -Its the lirM person has -utfered in a 
p umarv -ra-e 1 bus, A op-ms ncgoimtions of a 
bjyne--, eh ureter with 15. b,it before coming to 
ten-, h‘ m-jmrr, of IPs standing hrmi a third 
pN- m r C f n ,-5 a favoa.-abl- answer, and A i, 
mnV.d liuamws rr-snits ard A a jjravw 

i = tar. ho raa^e t r^po-itib'c fe Unit Joss'j 
t rdo- ee-tan cor Jiberi- he undimbteJl;^ c,m do so 


1 

But in his character^ as plaintiff A must prove 
certain things First, he must show that the state- 
ments of C were false; secondly', that they were, 
made fraudulently, t c , that C made them reck- 
lessly’, not caring whether they were true or not, 
ev'cn if it cannot be asserted that they were made 
with a distinct fraudulent intent , thirdly, that the 
statements made were the direct cause of A's 
entenng into the transaction with B, which resulted 
in tlie damage sustained , fourthly, that the repre- 
sentations of C were made in writing This last 
requisite is all important, and yet it frequently 
happens that persons arc satisfied with verbal 
assurances If a verbal assurance alone has been 
given, there is no right of action This is spenalh' 
provided for by’ an Act of 1828 — commonly known 
as Lord Tenterden’s Act — under which it is pro- 
vided that no one who has made any’ representation 
as to tlie conduct, character, credit, ability, etc., of 
another, in order to induce people to trust lum, 
shall be liable to an action for deceit or false repre- 
sentation, unless lus statement is in wnting and 
signed by him, 

DECIGRAMITA. — (Sec Foreign Weights and_ 
Measures — Italy ) 

DECILITRO. — (See Forlign Weights and 
Measures — Italy ) 

DECIMAL COINAGE. — A system of coinage under- 
which the divisions are in tens or multiples of 
tens The deamal coinage, as it works in other 
countries, is fully show’n in the article Metric 
System. A decimal coinage has been suggested for 
England Tlio sovereign would, under it, be still - 
the unit of value Tlie divisions of the £ would be 
into 10 florins, each florin being divided into 10 
cents, and each cent into 10 mils Ilius, -the florin 
would be one-tenth of a £, tlie cent one-hundredtli 
oi a. £ (about 2Jd ), and the mil one-tliousandtii of 
a / (about Jd ) 

DECIMAL SYSTEM. — This is the system of 
weights and measure-s, and also of coinage, under 
which tlie calculations connected with the same 
arc made by decimal divisions, or tenths 'The 
system has now become the one m use in most 
of the continental countries of Europe, and aho 
in the United States of America There is no doubt 
that its claim to simplicity is most thoroughly' 
justified, altliough it is admitted that there is a 
drawback in this respect, that the number 10 is not 
divisible by cither 3 or 4 without the introduction 
of fractions But, m spite of this, it la extremely 
probable that, sooner or later, the decimal system 
vwll be the only one in use in avili=ed countries 
The most perfect example of the system is to be 
found m France, though the same prinaplc obtains, 
as far as the coinage ls concerned, in Belgium, Italy , 

1 ortegal. Spam, and the United States of America 
In the French measures of length, the Greek words 
(Icca, hecto.hlo, and m\ria are prefixed to the higher , 
dcnomin itions the unit being the metre of 39 87 
Engli'.h inches llic lower denominations arc 
ni.arked by the Latin words dect, cciUi, and tmUt 
In money, the jrnne is the unit; a dlcime is the. 
te-nth ^rt of a franc , and a cevlttnc the huiidrcdlU 
Hie coimsga of the United States of America, 
which w-as made dccim.Tl in X786, consists of ilm 
ea^le, of 10 doMa*'s, llic oX 10 aiid 

dime, of 10 ccnlx ; hat, of these den’i’ninaLions, 
rfo ars and crnlj are t’-e only on >-3 comnlcmly' used 

-lany atumpts Iwvc been made to introduce a 
afciinal coinage into thes fountry, but witliout 
'.’icress Tile d'-'inal sytiun is now legally' 
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belonging to or occupied bv the enemy In acrord- 
tbc Declaration o/ Pans of 1856 "a 
blockade, in order to be binding, must be effective 
that IS to say, it must be maintained by a foJee 

coMtIme access to tlie^encmy’s 

coastline ITie question s\hethor a blockade is 
cfTectivc IS a quc-stion of fact A blorkade is not 

Bl..p to onte'r, °n“ “bS' 

prat In circnmsuUt St air™' 
lodged by an ofTiccr of the blorkarlm^' 

A blockade, m® order to T ./'’"I' 

declared and notified A declaration 

made either by the block -ntin,?*!? blockade is 

naval authoritiL 4tine ?n i ^ 
m Tl.o ai; 1 acting m its name It snecilies - 

come out A declaration I '^1 ''“‘'‘-‘'s m.av 

(1) To neutral Powerf by thi b o i'" 's notified • 

means of a communicratma Iddrissed to fl, 

ments direct, or to their reorescnl^? ^ ^ govern- 

toit ; (2) to the local authorUies bv the o‘^“ 

mandmg the blockading force ' 'Hw i 

neutral vessel to canhirA , Inability of a 

contingenton her kno\\lcc1fr/» ^ blockade is 

of the blockade Failinlf proof 

knowledge of the bloci(-iHo,P^°°' ^ contrary, 

ioit a neutral porSbscaucn?lv 

of the blockade to the I^o\vtr^n° notification 

belongs, provided that sncli nnl r "1“'^^ P°''t 

m sufficient time If a vis ri 

adod port has no knowledge actu'n^r ”"® 

of the blockade, the presumptive, 

the vessel itself by an If 

the blockading force This nnp”r"'^ "f 

entered in the vessel's log book ^n'l' °" 

day and hour, and the glogranffi^ 

vessel at the time 

captured for breach of bloSf-.lln ^’ '"“T P® 

area of operations of ' ‘^^'^'•Pt within the 

the blockadrefeUv? to render 

not bar access to nratral JorSn^^^ 

may be the ultcnor dSti nation of Wliatevcr 
cargo, she cannot be captured for ll ^cr 

if, at the moment, she is on ’^'nckadc, 

blockaded port A Vessel wh.H, p ^ "on- 

outwards, or which has atlemoted L^‘^°^'f blockade 
inwards, is liable to caplir^^so 1 *^'°ckadc 

sued by a ship of the bforWn r"® i*' Pur- 
suit IS abandoned, or if the b!ofi/°f P*"'- 

capturc can no longer be effel? "i raised, her 
guiltj of breach of blockade ^ found 

tion The cargo is also ronrf^*^ ^ ° condemna- 

provedthatatthetimcofthTlh"““'^’ “"less it is 

the slupptr neither know nor cofffi T* S^ods 

foUowing articles may, withmfLf'”'^'? ^lie 
contraband of war, under tl,e ee freated as 

traband . (I) Armi of ah laiffis Tnef^ f 
spwting purpo=ies, and their dis’tin^ for 
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mih tarj cnaracior , (6) All kinds of harness of a dis- 
tinciivc y military character, (7) Saddle, draught, 
ana pack anim.ilb suitable for use in s\nr , (8) Articles 
of camp cquipnif nt, find tlicir distinctive eoinponent 
parts, (9) Armour plates , (10) Warships, including 
Do.-its, and their distinctive component parts, of 
such a nature that they can only be used on a 
vessel of w’.-ir , (11) Imploincnfs and apnarahis 

designed fvclusivel3'' forjtnc manufacture of mum 
lions of war, for the manufacture or repair of arms, 
or ■\\,ir material for use on hand and sea Articifs 
exclusivtly used for war may be added to the list, 
of absolute contraband by a declaration, which 
must be notified Such notification must be 
addressed to the Governments of other Powers, or 
to their rcprescnlatn’cs accredited to the Power 
making the fleelaration A notification made after 
file outbreak of hostilities is addressed onK to 
neutral Powers 

Coitdittonal Conlrahatid 'Ihe following articles 
susceptible of use in war, as well as for jiurposcs of 
peace, maj', without notice, be treated as contra- 
band of war, under the name of conditional contra* 
band . (1) Food-stufis (2) Forage and gram, suit- 
able for feeding animals (3) Clothing, fahnes foi 
clothing, and boots and shoes, suitable foi use in 
wai (4) Gold and silver in coin or bullion , paper 
money (5) Vdiiclcs of all kinds available for use 
in war, and their component parts. (6) Vcs'Cls, 
Craft, and boats of all lands , floating docks, parts 
01 docks, and their component parts (7) Kailwas 
material, both fi-xed and rolling slock, and material < 
/Sr l£*‘:S’'‘‘P^i-'*> wireless telegraphs, and telephones 
\o; B.alloons .ind filing ninclunes and their dis- 
tinctive eomponent parts, together with accessories 
and articles recognisable as intended for use in con- 
nection with balloons and flying machines (9) 
ucl . lubricants (10) Powder and explosives not 
specially prepared for use in war (II) Barbed wire 
M m for fixing and cutting the same 

y Horseshoes and shoeing matcnals (13) Harness 
n saddicrj- (14) Field glasses, telescopes, chrono- 
metcy, and all kinds of nautical instrutuenks 
Articles susceptible of use in war, as svell as for 
purposes of peace, may be added to the list of 
ymditional contraband bt-^ a declaration sshzch 
ust be notified If a Posser waives, so far as it is 
ymeerned, the right to treat as contraband of war 
an article comprised in the absolute contraband list 
cu 11 1 ^""^itional contraband list, such mtention 
brnotificT”'’“"“'* ^ declaration, which must 

Rot Contrnliaiid, Ai tides which arc not susceptible 
Tvnr "ot be declared contraband of ; , 

1^,1 r'‘° f°“0"ung may not bo declared contra- 
Kaw cotton, wool, silk, jute, fiax> 
nemp and other raw materials of the textile 
anri same (2) Oil seeds 

inrs Rubber, resins, gums, and' 

/-PV hides and horns, bones, and 

Natural and artificial manures, including 
fG\ phosphates for agncultural purposes, 

rtLc Earths,*’ clays, hme, aiialk, 

<81 r'h ***'^"'^*"5 marble, bricks, slates, and tiles 
makmll”^'!!?'’'^ (9) Eaper and paper- 

® Soap, paint, and colours, 

factiirp.”® articles exclusively used m their manu- 
ash vanusb (jj) Bleaching powder, 'oda 

ash, caustic soda, salt cake, ammonia, sulphate of 
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Destruction ol Neutral Trires. A neutral vessel 
which has been captured ma> not be destroyed by 
the captor , she must be taken into such port as 
IS proper for the determination there of all questions 
concerning the validity of capture As an excep- 
tion, a neutral vessel which has been captured by 
a belligerent warship, and which would be liable 
to condemnation, may be destroyed if the taking 
of the vessel into port would involve danger to the 
safety of the warship or to the success of the opera- 
tions in which she is engaged at the time Before 
the vessel is destroyed all persons on board must 
bo placed in safety, and all the ship’s papers and 
other documents which the parties interested con- 
sider relevant for the purpose of deciding on the 
vaUdity of the capture, must be taken on board the 
warship A captor who has destroyed a neutral 
vessel must, prior to any discussion respecting the 
validity of the prize, cstablesh that he only acted 
in the face of an exceptional necessity of the nature 
above-mentioned If he fails to do this, he must 
compensate the parties interested, and no examma- 
tion shall be made of the question whether the 
capture was valid or not If the capture of a neutral 
vessel IS subsequently held to be invalid, though the 
act of destruction lias been held to have been justi- 
fiable, the captor must pay compensation to the 
parlies interested, in place of the restitution to 
which thc 3 ' would liave been entitled If neutral 
goods not liable to condemnation have been 
destroyed with the vessel, the owner of such goods 
IS intitlod to compensation The captor has the 
right to demand the handing over of, or to proceed 
lumself to the destruction of, any goods liable to 
condemnation found on board a vessel not herself 
liable to condemnabon, provided that the circum- 
stances arc such as would justify the destruction 
of a vessel herself liable to condemnation The 
captor must enter the goods surrendered or 
destrojed in the log-book of the vessel stopped, 
and must obtain duly certified copies of all 
rtlcv ant papers Wlien the goods have been handed 
over or destroyed, and the formalities duly carried 
Out the master must be allowed to continue hus 
V ov age 

Transfer to a Neutral Hag. The transfer of an 
enemy vessel to a neutral flag, effected before the 
outbreak of hosblitics, is valid, unless it is proved 
tliat such transfer was made in order to evade the 
consequemccs to which an enemj vessel, as such, is 
txpoaod There is, however, a presumption, if the 
bi'l of sale .s not on board a vessel winch has lost 
her belligerent nationality loss than sixty days 
before the outbreak of hosblitics, that the transfer 
IS void Tliw presuinpbon may be rebutted Wiere 
tile transfer was effected more than thirty days 
b’-fo’-e the outb’-eal. ol hostilities, there is an 
.absohUe presumption that it is valid if it is uncon- 
ditional, complete, and in conformitj with the 
laws of the countries concerned, and if its effect 
ts such that neither the control of, nor tlie profits 
nnting from the eraplojmcnt of, the vessel remain 
in tlio s,inie hands as before the transfer If, ho v- 
tat-, the v(r«el lost her belligerent naboaaUty less 
tlcia davj before the outbreak of hostihbes, 

ard if the hiii of sa'c is not on boa-d, the capture 
ol the vo,<--! giv's no right to damages The Ir.ansfcT 
of an tnciaj vcv J to a ni-utml flag. elTeriud after 
the oatbrea! of hojhhtirr,. is void unless it js proved 
til racb i- ssas, not made in order to evade 

tljr cn-.seqiicnrc^ to winch an enemy v ccrcl, as «ach, is 
exp-rr; 5 Tbc'c is, f owci v. an ateol ute prejumpbon 


that a transfer is void — (I) if the transfer has 
been made during a voyage or in a blockaded port ; 
(2) if a right to re-purchase or recover the vessel is 
reserved to the vendor , (3) if the requirements of 
the municipal law governing the right to fly the 
flag under which the vessel is sailing, have not been 
fulfilled 

Enemy Character. Subject to the provisions 
respeebng transfer to another flag, the neutral or 
enemy character of a vessel is determined by the 
flag which she is entitled to fly. The case where a- 
neutral vessel is engaged in a trade which is closed 
in time of peace remains outside the scope of, and 
IS m no wise affected by, this rule. The neutral or 
enemy character of goods found on board an enemy 
vessel is determined by the neutral or enemy 
cliaractcr of the owner In the absence of proof of 
the neutral character of goods found on board an 
enemy vessel, they arc presumed to be enemy goods 
Enemy goods on board an enemy vessel retain their 
enemy character unbl they reach their destinabon, 
notwithstanding any transfer effected after the out- 
break of hosbhbcs while the goods are being for- 
warded If, howev'er, prior to the capture, a former 
neutral owner evcrciscs, on the bankruptcy of an 
existing oncmv o\mcr, a recognised legal right to 
recover the goods, they regain their neutral 
character Neutral vessels under national convoy 
are exempt from search The commander “ 
convoy gives, in wnting, at the request of the 
commander of a belhgcrent warship, all informa- 
tion as to the character of the vessels and tnur 
cargoes, which could bo obtained by search If 
the commander of the belligerent warship has 
reason to suspect that the confidence of the com- 
mander of the convoy has been abused, he com* v 
municates his suspicions to him In such a case it 
IS for the commander of the convoy alone to 
investigate the matter He must record the result 
of such investigation in a report, of which a copy 
13 handed to the officer of the warship If, m 
opinion of the commander of the convoy, the facts 
shown in the report justify the capture of one or 
more v-essels, the protection of the convoy must be 
withdrawn from such vessels 

Resistance to Search. Forcible resistance to the 
legitimate exercise of the right of stoppage, search 
and capture, involves m all cases the condemnation 
of the vessel The cargo is liable to the same teat- 
ment as the cargo of an enemy vessel Goods 
belonging to the master, or owner of the vessel, are 
treated as enemy goods 

Compensation. If the capture of a vessel or of 
goods is not upheld by the pnze court, or if the 
pnze IS released without any judgment being given, 
the parties interested have the right to compensa- 
tion, unless thcie were good reasons for capturing 
the xesstl or goods 

The one subject of the jirogramme which has 
found no mention in the Declaration is the con- 
version of merchant-vessels into mcn-of-w'ar on the 
high seas. The question was one of those winch had 
oetn left unsolved by the second Peace Confcrciit^. 
and no decided vas the di.ision of opinion sub- 
sequently revealed bv the memorandas exchangoa 
by the several governments before the meeting o- 
the Nav-al Confe-’tnee, that it war. found impos'ib c 
to state, in the shape ev-en of a mere bs'is of dis- 
cussion, an underlying general p-inciple commonly 
ac^tek! 

The- Pcel.ir.alion of London has not yet reemvcd 
the formal adhcs'oo of the Powers rep'esen’ed , 
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the creditors can agree amongst themselves upon 
an arrangement by uhich the debtor’® property is 
handed to a trustee, and the debtor is allowed to 
continue his business, the creditors probably gam 
in the long run These ob)ecls arc attained by 
causing the debtor to enter into what is known as 
" a deed of arrangement ” 

" Deeds of Arrangement ” may conveniently be 
dealt with under the following heads (a) Nature 
and object of deed , {b) steps to be taken for malung 
a deed , (c) form and registration , (ei) duties of 
trustee , (c) avoidance of a deed 

(a) Nature anil Object of a Dcctl. The term 
" Deed of Arrangement " includes certain instru- 
ments made by a debtor for the benefit of his 
creditors generally, that is to say (1) An assign- 
ment of property , (2) a deed of, or agreement for, 
a composition , and, m cases where creditors of a 
debtor obtain anj control over his property or 
business — (3) a deed of inspectorship entered into 
for the purpose of carrying on or winding up a 
business , (4j a letter of licence authorising the 
debtor or any other person to manage, carrj on, 
realise, or flispose of a business with a view to the 
paj ment of debts , and (5) any agreement for 
carrying on or winding up the debtor's business, 
or authorising lum or any other person to manage, 
carry on, realise, or dispose of that business with a 
new to the payment of his debts Under a deed 
of composition, ereditors agree to realise and dis- 
charge a debtor in consideration of receiving a 
composition payable at a stated time or m instal- 
ments, the crcvlitors further co\ enanting not to sue 
the debtor unless and until he make default m the 
terms of the arrangement Under a “deed of 
assignment," a debtor assigns his property to a 
trustee in trust to riahsc the same, and after pay^- 
ment of the expenses, to distribute the balance 
tan pascti amongst the assenting creditors, who, 
in consideration of ( 1 ) the assignment and (2) the 
dividends recened (if any), mutually forbear m 
rt^nccl of, and release the debtor from, the debts 
owing to them 

\n advantage of a deed of arrangement is the 
of ofrici«il interference in llic ndixiinistm- 
tion of the estate and the conduct of the bankrupt’s 
business ' 

(6) Rtcjis lo be Taken for aiakmg a Deed. A 
debtor s.mo do- -res to make a deed of arrangement 
lAlls lus creditors together By doing so, of course 
nc commits mi net of binkruptcv Acts or 
BVMKSutTCY) , but as the assigmmnt itself is an 
act o' banln-uptcy. this will not be matter of great 
!riDO’'UnLC \u aeeountanl lo gencr.ally asVwI to 
act os trustee under the d’ed. At the luecUnE the 

creditors decide whether the t'iced shall be aceented 
or rot . and in ordr r that Ihe-itransaction ma v be 
. .xHrnI got-J, the tnistci -boilbl pa, attenlio'n to 

louTtVin;;; pomU— \ 

(1) The crtdiiO's mast be treVited cuiialU that 
IS to sa\ . no er-<litor mus* get ant' adsaiitage’ 

(2j A full di -lo- lire slio dd pc madt ""of the 
rlcbtf-'s aSa’r' \ 

(3; lilt- amount of tli- as(^ts shVuid not on anv 
.mint tie o .'-states! if xh^ h- ets are miv 
rep't-ent.d I'l- a-^t-ntn/ rrrdito- Vm not lioimd 
(!) Ihe akouln eibPiin tti<A*jK.e'.al assrnt 

O! tr ' treilHi to a m the dri'A on iblmg him 

to the Uunw <■! iliHontum lAhtx . 

i-t renn and Uejfdralbm Tie da’Uf'r one o- 
"’ft triiacis and th^ ht/r-*- an lAi h ' 


eoi! ti f drrd IS t>Mlslh 






the benefit of such creditors as shall elect to execute 
the same " Sometimes a clause is inserted speeifying 
the time within which the creditors must come in, 
if they intend to come m at all The deed usually - 
assigns to the trustee all the debtor’s property, 
except household articles and wearing apparel Tic 
receives it on trust, it may be to sell, and to ‘tpPb 
the proceeds in manner provided by the deed It^ 
IS well to exclude leasehold property subject to 
onerous co\ enants, and shares upon which there is 
a liability for calls Tlic t’-ustee is given power. (ft) 
to reahse the estate and apply the proceeds as may 
be derided upon , (b) to pay the expenses of calims 
the meeting and preparing the deed , (c) to pay' ms 
own remuneration, which may' be a fixed sum, a 
percentage on the assets realised, or the ordinary 
accountant’s charges , (d) to pay all prcfercntim 
claims as arc payable under the rules in banK- 
ruplcy . (e) lo pay to the creditors dividends iijion 
the amount of their debts , (/) to liand over the 
surplus, if any', to the bankrupt Sometimes 
clause IS added to indemnify' the trustee in case 
banleruptcy supervening The deer] also contains 
clauses reserving the rights of any' secured crooitor 
against their sureties Were a creditor to assen 
without such a clause, he might release ms sure y 
Finally, the deed should contain a clause by vvJucn 
all the creditors who take benefits under the oc 
give the debtor a release of their debts, or c”]® 
into a covenant not to sue for those debts In mo 
to give persons dealing with traders notice ol < ” 
arrangement with creditors, the Deed of , A ' 
ment Act, 1887, provides that every deed must o 
registered w'lthin seven days after the first ' 
tion thereof by the debtor or any creditor, “t"® * 
wise it IS void A copy of the deed, and every 
schedule thereto anneeecl, must be filed, 
with an affidavit verifying the time of ,, 

the place of business of the debtor, the total amon 
of the property and habihties included ^ < 

deed, the amount of the composition payable, a 
the names and addresses of his creditors 
will not be icgistered unless it is stamped 
may' execute the deed subsequent to registratm 
The register is open to the public inspection. . 

(ei) Diilics of Tnisfce. The accountant w 
represents the largest creditor is generally 
trustee under the deed If he honestly 
discretion, he incurs no responsibility He can e - 
suit the committee of inspection, if there is one. 
call a meeting of the creditors if he has to b™ S 
an action, he has a charge on the estate for the . 
but if the estate is small he should get an indiunni 
from the creditors Where debts are due ’ 
estate he may collect them, and may sue for i* 
in his own name, but until the deed has ceascn 
be available as an act of bankruptcy (» e ■ 
after it Ins been executed for tlirce inoritlis) r 
trustee cannot give a debtor to the estate .v ^ 

discharge, and the debtor might hav e to pay " 

over A trustee generally keeps a sum of moncy'^ 
hand to meet unexpected liabilities ’’''j 
must account fo'- all moneys received by him, a < 
must give information fo any creditor ‘ 

TTioucys mfivc'I and paid aw-ay' by Wm- 
iwen have lo account after he has been tcmot ■ 
Ironi the oiiice of trustee, and mav aBO h'vvc > 
account to the Bo.ard of Trade. 

(f) Avoid, nice ol .t Deed. If an a.-®ignmcat 
made to tmbie the ikbto- to retain so’no 
for his own b* nefil, althuiigli it =nid to be fo' 
liene-'.t of the creditors, it mty be avoidei! at aby 
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mvanably commences witli these words : “ Know 
all men by these presents that I, A B , etc ” A 
common instance of the execution of a deed poll 
IS where a person changes his or her name Again, 
where a tenant in tail {q v ) disentails Ins lands, it 
IS by means of a deed poll , though it is just 
possible that other acts ivill have to be done as 
well in order to complete the discntailment A deed 
poll must be stamped like any other deed, * c , Avith 
a 10s stamp 

BEER. — Hoofed quadrupeds, '^of which there arc 
many species, such as the red deer, reindeer, stag, 
etc They are distinguished by their antlers, which 
are outgrowths from the frontal bones Ihesc arc 
shed and renewed annually, and arc very valuable 
in commerce for Icnife handles and as ornaments 
The flesh of deer is known as venison, and the skins 
are used for rugs, etc Deer are found in many 
parts of Europe, Asia, and America , but Great 
Britain's imports of sluns and antlers come mainly 
from India and South America 

BEFAJIATIO^, — Under this heading are included 
the two wrongs which are known to EngUsh law 
under the titles of libel and slander It is only 
intended to deal with this subject in the merest 
outline, since there are so many technicalities con- 
nected w’llh the same that no adequate treatment 
would be possible, except in a volume devoted 
exclusively to the subject 
Libel IS the malicious publication of untrue 
statements, either by rvriting, printing, or the hko 
signs, without just cause or excuse, which expose 
or tend to expose another person to hatred, con- 
tempt, or ridicule, or are calculated to injure him 
in his business First, as to hbol and its remedy at 
civil law The plaintiff must show’ that the state- 
ments made concerning him are untrue (Truth is 
always a complete answer to a civil action ) In 
pleadings (q v ) the plaintiff always avers, in addi- 
tion to the charge of falsehood, that the statements 
me made maliciously' This word " maliciously " 
has a special meaning in this sense, and is not 
confined to what is commonly understood by the 
term It is suffiaent if the thing is done ivithout 
any semblance of right Then jiublication must 
be established, i r , it must be shoivn that the 
rvnting, etc , has been commumcated to some 
person or persons other than the plaintifl Very 
little IS required to prove pubUcjition if the 
oefendant acts with a certain amount of careless- 
ness and allows the intervention of a third person 
in maJangJ^ communications, even to tlie plaintiff 
himself. Thus, the dictation of a defamatory letter, 
addressed to the plaintaff by the writer of thesame, 
to a shorthand-typist has been held to be a sufficient 
jiubhcation But m such a case the plainfaC will 
not alwap obtain much satisfaction unless the case 
IS one of a very gross character For it is to bo 
remembered that the av arding of damages is 
entirely' in the hands of a jury, and in their award 
CT. cry circpmstance will be taken into consideration 
Closely connected with the subject of a personal 
libel iv that. which is known as a bade libel, when 
an attack is made not upon an individual, but upon 
the goorls, cteV which he manufactures It is closely 
amilogous to the personal kind of libel, and it must 
ho. inii<lc Jind maliciously, m such a manner 

m to lie likely* to damage tlie goods attacked 
Tliere is no legal \vrong m e man’s praising fus own 
goods in the mcAt inordinate fasfuon, but if he 
embark-s upon thiA course he must not make com- 
jjansoiis vnth othcrVpcople’s goods m such a manner 


‘ hatred, contempt, or 


as to bnng the latter into 
ridicule " . r » 

In addition to the civil action spoken ol above, 
there is also, under certain circumstances, a remeay 
under the cnnunal Ian Thus, if one man malces 
violent attack upon another, accusing mm m ^ 
manner somewhat more sev'ere than would g 
rise to a civil action, criminal proceedings 
instituted, and, upon conviction, a defendant ra< > 
be fined or imprisoned In such a case mere ^ 
two points of dificrence to be noted in compai J 
the two proceedings As to 
publication is sufficient if sent to the person hbeliet 
The intervention of a third party'isjiot absolute 
essential Ihc reason for this is 
giv'c nsc to a breach of the jicace, . 1 , 

the criminal law’ steps in to prev ent such a b 
And also, whereas in a civil libel action ‘ 

complete answer, in a cnminal action “• 
answ cr at all, unless it is shown that the publ 
of the libel was for the pubhc benefit 

In a civil action for damages, it has been p 
out above that the amount is a 
jury It IS not necessary for the plamtilt to p 
that he has suficred any loss, pecunia^ . 

w’lse, in any particular way’ In Icpl A 

IS not essential to prove “ special ’ 
ally, the views taken by a jury will vary c 
ably in different cases, and when the vcrdi 
■’ - ■ - when one farinm 


a contemptuous character, e g , when ' 

IS awarded as damages, the 
refuse to give the plaintiff his costs ® i 

Slander is defamation by words 
written. Iho nature of the words must be 
to that in the case of libel, and , 

pubhcation to a third person But , 

cnmmal action foi slander The civil rem y 
the only one And, even then, there is S 
of attion in the absence of clear proof ol sji 
damage, t e , unless the plainfaff can prove 
has sustained loss or harm directly , 

pubhcation of the slanderous words, ex^pt 
cases . (1) Where the words charge the piaim 
wnth hav'ing committed some cnmmal ^ 

(2) where they’ impute to him a „ 

infectious disease , (3) where they arc ®P° . . 
him as a professional or busmess ni^*^ • , . ' 

where tliey impute unchastity or 
woman Truth is always a complete answ 
slander as it is to libel 

It IS unnecessary to do more than to ® 
what IS known as " seditious libel ' TIus eo 
cnnously enough, of spoken words, thougn 
by its special name under statutory 
consists of language tending to damage rhe 
tenance of peace and order withm the . ' 

Every civil action for libel or slander m 
commenced in the High Court , but if ' . 
IS shown, it may afterwards be remitted f>'° 
High Court to some county court for tlie purp 
of trial . 

DEFAULT.— The failure on the. part of a pe^ 
to fulfil an obligation or duty — legal or o 
Thus, if a person is called upon to jiay' a ce 
debt on or before a fixed date, if that date p^ 
and the debt is not settled, he is in default Ag 
a trustee or any other person in a fiduciary’ c^ 
who in any way- misapplies moneys comnuttoo 
his charge is in default In legal procediwe cert 
rules are laid down as to the times within w^. 


particular things must be done Such arc the enl 
of an appearance to a ivTit, the deliv ery of plesom 
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DEFEASANCE.— This word is denved from the 
French dSimre, which means " to undo ” 

A document containing a condibon upon tne 
fulfilment of which the contract contained m the 
deed to which it refers is defeated oi rendered void 
The condition itself is also called a defeasance 
Thus in the case of an ordinary money bond, the 
acluiowledgment of indebtedness is followed by a 
clause which renders the bond null and void if the 
money duo under the bond is actually paid 

DEFENCE. — ^Tliis is the name of the formal 
document in which a defendant puts forward the 
case which he intends to set up against the alleg.a- 
tions contained in the plamtifl’s statement of claim 
(0 V ) (Sec PLF A.DINGS ) 

DEFENDANT.— The person who is sued m any 
action in a court of justice and who opposes the 
claim that is made against him lechnically, this 
is also the name of an accused prison in criminal 
eases, when the charge is one of nusdemcanour 
[qv) and not felony [qv), the name “prisoner” 
being used in the latter case 

DEFERUED ANNOITY. — An annuity payable 
after the expiration of a certain agreed number of 
years When once it lias commenced to run, it ma\ 
bo either jierpetual or it may be limited to terminate 
on the happemng of a particular event Ihe present 
value of such an annuity must depend on man\ 
contingencies, and if the proposed annuitant dies 
before the first payment becomes due the premium 
is lost 


the system of deferred rebate hM f citoted 
made more regular the opportunities for shipment 
has eliminated the speculative olement in rates 
freight, has reduced the rates of marine imiirance, 
and has resulted in the better out-turn of « « «rgo 
deferred stock or SIIARES.-Stotk 
shares which' do not entitle the t^oWers to a y 
dividend upon them until the ol^ms of Prim sha 
holders, preference or ordinary, have 
Founders’ shares {qv) m joint stock companies are 

often of this kind ions rail- 

By the Kcgulations of Railways Act, |8 
w'aj companies have special powers Sra 
under certain conditions, for converting 
nary stock into two classes, preferred ordinarj an 

^'"dIEFIcScY Woupk— A Deficicn^ 
is to be rendered in all cMes of Ba.nk p 
Compulsory Liquidation _ It is used p^^^ 
arrangements wuth creditore under 
Arrangement Act. 1887 Jhe o^jeetjt^the^B 
cicncy Account is to explain t Ijnng 

expenses, etc , which have contrib 
about the position shown on the front si 

Statement of Affairs ^jicse 

Where double-entry books are in use, 
should first be completed by the oi 

value of the stock-in-trade, p’^^j^^should 

accurately taken nominal a j, 

then be closed, and the Profit and Loss Acco 


then be closerJ, and tne i-roni. 

IS lost Balance Sheet made out Next, and 

Deferred annuities — old ago pay — can bo pur- article on Statement of /uiams, P , . entered 

cliasod at any post office savings bank The latcs private or contingent liabilities s , , to an 
arc given in the Post Office Guide (See Annuity ) in the books, being creditoa o , boot 

DEFERRED liONDS.— Bonds w'hich bear a Adjustment Account Differences to 


gradually increasing rate of interest up to a certain 
rate agreed upon, when they arc exchanged for 
active bonds bearing a fixed rate of interest payable 
in full from the date of issue 

DEFERRED DERATES.- Tlie payment of 
deferred rebate is the return, after a certain length 
of time, of an allowance or discount by the ship- 
owner to the shipper Instead of the primage being 
paid to the captain of the ship for his care of the 
cargo, the pnmage is returned to the shipper under 
tile form of deferred rebate The rate of primage 
eancs according to the usages of diflercnt ports 

Hitf Mja Tt.lll oc on 4-U^4- .4- ... /"Ifi ...... 


Adjustment Account Differences to 

and roahsable values of aspts will b . . tc 
the account for the particular asset an 
the Adjustment Account, or vice ^ m thi 

When all assets and labilities are stated m^ ^ 
boolts at the proper figures, ^^e Statmen 
Affairs can be prepared The th 

Deficiency Account can then be obtained frra 
trader's Capital Account, ^'’awings A > 
the Profit and Loss Accounts and Adjusw 


The Deficiency Account in c 

mences at a date twelve months before 
the Receiving Order, or such ^hcr ^ ^ 


but we will take, as an instance, that it is £10 per the Receiving Order, or siicii ornei Tiqiiidi 

cent T he cost of freight on a shipment of goods Official Receiver may fix In Compmso y , 

IS ^flOO and the pnmage £.10 This amount of £10 tion the Deficiency Account ‘ L Qrde 

v/ill be returned by the shipowner to the shipper three years before the date of the Winding- h 
at a time decided bj the shipowner, or by the and the form of account is slightly din 

“ring" oi shipountrs of which he is a member. Woor, flnated within r 

and to wfiose rules he is subject The deferred 
rebate may be returned at one time, or it may be 
paid m two lots of 5 per cent , one at the end of. 


the form of account is siigntjy uiu*- 
the Company has been floated within „fpli 
years, there being m the latter case 
^ deficiency with which to dom®en« 


4.*, ut. jjvv , uui: viic cnvl Oi, 

say , SIX months and the othei at the end of twelve 
months The shipowners then always hold in hand 
a eertain percentage on the freight naid bv anv 


nor deficiency witn wmen ro 
Deficiency Account, in consequence o (j 

that limited companies are floated L 

of assets and liabilities Again, in -nnsi 

scribed for Limited Companies, the various cx^c^ 


a ecrwin percentage on the freight paid by anv scribed for Limited Companies, we vac cv-- --c ^ 

firm of shipjicrs If the shipper decided to break constituting, wath gross profit, the ^ , .g- fe 

away from the conference or ring by which he ships Account, are shown separately, and dire 
his goods, in order to base the goods carried at a and dividends paid arc also stated 
rhctipi r rnt^ oi freight bi a line of steamers outside Assuming the date selected as the 
the confcreriec, ho would forfeit lus rebate This oi the period to be coveted by ^he ^ 

the shiijpei- c innol afford to lose, and the hold on Account of a trader is one at which a 

him 1 -. imther strengthened by some of the big was prepared, the excess of assets over )inu 
firms bt the cl’stribiition of a further 5 jier eent or vice versa, can bo inserted as per tne 

cf what IS loiovn .iS “secret rebate” fins is Sheet Next, the subsequent 1^®“^ 
yx^rrll} fl.stnbiitEd arnonj' a number of privileged Accounts should l>c taken, and tlie rict p 

m inner or tnelhocl oi diMsion and losses, after clnniiiating Bad „rivi 

1 ( pt a profound secret In the be shown separately), can bo inserted a 

drawangs of the debtor should be analysed, 


firms, end th 

distnbiitio 2 IS / '2'. u. p, seen (21, tne 
participants Tne slnpjimg companies claim that 
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tlie expiratioii of EIGHT Daj-s from the date of service of this Summons, inclusive of the’day of sud 
semce, and without rotmning the Notice of Intention to Defend, yoii will avoid furtliei Co^t'-. 

If \ ou do not rcliu n the Notice of Intention to Defend, but allow Judgment against you by Default 
you h ill uive Half Ihc Ilcnttiis Fee, and the Order upon such Judgment will be to pay tJieDebt anc 
fortlmitli, {or b\ instalments, (to he spenfitcl «s in Plaiuii/J’s urtflcn cQn%cnl) ], 

If you admit a part only of the Claim, jou must iclnrn the Notice of Intention to Defend witliii 
the time specified on tlie Summons ; and you may. by paying into the Registrai’s Office at the sam( 
time the amount so admitted, togcthci with Costs piopoilionate to such amount, avoid further Costs 
vmless the Plaintiff proves at Die trial an amount exceeding your payment. 

[It you leturn tlic notice of Intention to Defend, you may’ pay the Debt and Costs, or, if joi 
admit a part only of the Claim, the amount so admitted, together with Costs proportionate to sue! 
amount, into the Registrar’s ofiice at any time before the action is called on for inal, and by so doinj 
you may avoid fiiitlier Costs, unless the Plaintiff protes at the trial an amount exceeding y'our pay 
menl, or the Judge orders you to pay' any' fuither Costs properly' incurred by the Plamtiff befon 
receiving notice of such payment.] 

If you intend to dispute the Piamtili’s Claim on any of the following grounds — 

1 That the Plain tili owes jou a debt which \ou claim should be si t oil .against it; . ' 

2 That )ou were iindci lvcnt\-one when the debt claimed w.as contracted, 

3 That voii wore then, or arc now, ,a married woman, 

4 lhat the debt claimed is more th.in six jears old, 

5 That \oii have been discharged from the PlaintifTs claim under a B.ankriipt'or Insolvent Act; 

6 lhat \ou have alreadv tendered to the Plaintiff what is due, 

7 riial vou have .i Stafutorj or Keiuitable Defence, ‘ 

You must give notice theieof to the Registmi nvm cltar days before the day' fixed for the trial 
and such notice must contain Die particulars required by the County' Court Rules ; and you musi 
deliver to the Registrar as many copies of such notice as there are Plaintiffs, and an additional Copj 
for the use of the Court If your DcrENcn be a Si:r-oTF, you must, witli Die Notice thereof, alsc 
deln er to the Registrar a statement of Die particulars thereof. If your Defence be a Tender 
you must pay into Court the amount tendered 

[If the Debt or Claim exceeds five pounds you may' have the Action tned by a Jury', on givinf 
notice m wnting at the Registrar's office ten clear days before the day fixed for the fnal, and or 
payment of eight shillings for the fees of such Jury ] 

Summonses for witnesses and for the production of documents by them will be issued upof 
application at the office of the Registrar of tins Court, upon payment of the proper fee. 
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expenses other than household expenses separately 
staled Then any items crechted to the Adjustment 
Account and representing private assets brought 
into the business may bo stated on the left hand 
side of the Deficiency Account, whilst the entnes 
to the debit of the Adjustment At count will supply 
the information necessary to show, on the right 
hand side of the Deficiency Account, amounts 
written off assets in the Statement of t^ffairs 
private liabilities brought into the Statement of 
Affairs, and any losses or expenses which it is 
dceiMd advisable to show separately, either from 
the ^ont and Loss Accounts or from the analysis 
of the debtors private drawings 

In pr^tice it is not often possible to draw un a 
correct Deficiency Account by reason of the books 
being incomplete and time being limited In con- 
sequence, the Deficiency Account often consists of 
a number of estimated amounts constructed from 
more or less rehable information, and it is fre- 

^ bankrupt is unable to account 
satisfactorily for his deficiency 

h teim used to denote 

^ Government to the Bank of 
England to make up any defiaency shown unon 
on the Government Stocks 
® to be paid off before the end of 

ha^thrE^^nk interest charged is 

nan the Bank of England rate of discount with a 
mwimum rate of interest of 3 ner cent ’ 
DEFUNCT COMPANY-On tte re^strabon of 

c'^tiSHf iH ^ 

bd.ev|.V that 

which Will probably follovf W consequences 

“siis S£“.''‘.;or ?”«,*'■' =“»”>»? 

name of the company will be struck^o^th^^' 

Of companies The comnLv ?i,^^ register 
defunct or dissolved Dnr?<.r ^ become 

a company is bemy wnn^pl certmn conditions, if 
is not proceeded with m due'^"ro bquidation 

Iirocedule will be adopted and%^ Y''"' 

ensue -moptca and the hkc result wiU 

DEL CitEDEIlE AGENT— Tb.c 
notes an agent who ci Hu.? de- 

rcmuncralion or a I’lmhcr r ite ‘’“'‘‘ibnn nf extra 

a term of his appointment .ni '°";»«‘S3ion, or as 
principal indemnified again 
to <.aAv out their Snlmcta o 
the fi-incijial contracts on V!!! 

through the meihatio-, of the ajemt 

..no, .1,, 


therefore, he evidenced by writing signed by the 
agent , nor need the appointment of such an agent 
be made in writing, since this special term of the 
agency may ho either expressly stated on the 
appointment of the agent, or imphed from 
the fact that the agent charges a higher commission 
than IS usually paid to an agent who does not 
undertake this additional risk A relationship 
something akm to that of del credere agency is some- 
times created by the usage of a particular trade or 
business, which may establish an exception to the 
general rule that an agent is under , no personal 
liability to his principal upon any contracts made 
on the principal’s behalf; such a usage exists m 
the case of manne insurance brokers, who are per- 
sonally responsible to the underwriters for the 
premiums on the policies effected through them 
A distinction must be drawn between the hability 
of a del credere agent to his pnnapal, and that of 
an agent to the third party, which may ansc either 
because the agent exceeds his authonty or is 
actmg for a foreign pnncipal, or for the other 
reasons winch arc mentioned m the article on 
Agency In v ) 

DELEGATE.- -There is a ^maxim iDjEnghsh law, 
delegatus non potest delegare, which means that ^ 
where an agent is authorised to do any act, he can- 
not delegate his authontv', hut must jicrform it him- 
self The rule is based* on the personal and con- 
fidential nature of the contract of agenev, and pre- 
cludes auctioneers, brokers, and similar persons 
from employing deputies or sub-agents The rule 
IS. however, subject to vanous exccqitions If tbe 
pnnnpal knew, when he appointed the agent, that 
the agent intended to delegate his authority, or if 
from the conduct of the principal and agent one 
might reasonably infer an intention that delegation 
should take place, the principal is bound by the 
delegation buch an inference arises if the act is 
purely ministerial, involving no confidence or dis- 
cretion, e g , an authonty to indorse a particular 
bill, or if it IS one of such a kind as to necessitate 
Its execution wholly or in part by means of a deputj 
or sub-agent Thus, a country solicitor has an , 
imphed authonty to act through his London agent 
when necessary or usual in the ordinary course of 
business, and the acts of such an agent in the matter 
entrusted to him hind the Ghent Tlie power of 
delegation may also be inferred from the usage of 
a particular business eg , if a shipowner cmjiloys 
an agent to sell a ship at any port where the ship 
may from time to time, in the course of her employ- 
ment under the charter, hapjien to be, an apjioint- 
ment of substitutes at ports other than those where , 
the agent himself carries on business is a nccessiD". 
and may reasonably be presumed to bo irt the 
contemplation of the parties 

Such a usage of trade must not, how'cvcr, be 
unreasonable, nor must it be inconsistent with the 
cxjiress terras of the agent’s .luthonty or 
instructions 

DELIA ERY BOOK. — ^This is the book in which 
are imtercd all particulars of goi^s wliich are scat 
out by carnets and others The book acts as a 
species of receipt, for when the goods arc delivered 
at any particular address, the person receiving the 
“me signs his name in the book and thus signifies 

DELIA ERY OF BILL.— By Section 2 of the Bills 
ol Exchange Act, 1882, dekvery is defined as 
transfer of possession, actual or constructive, from 
one person to another 
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expenses other than household expenses separately 
stated Then any items credited to the Adjustment 
Account and representing private assets brought 
into the business may be stated on the left hand 
side of the Deficiency Account, whilst the entries 
to the debit of the Adjustment Account will supply 
the information necessary to show, on the right 
hand side of the Deficiency Account, amounts 
written off assets m the Statement of Affairs, 
private liabilities brought into the Statement of 
Affairs, and any losses or expenses which it is 
deemed advisable to show separately, either from 
the Profit and Loss ‘Vccounts or from the analysis 
of the debtor’s private drawings 

In practice it is not often jiossible to draw up a 
correct Deficiency Account by reason of the books 
being incomplete and time being hmited In con- 
sequence, the Deficiency Account often consists of 
a number of estimated amounts constructed from 
more or less reliable information, and it is fre- 
quently a fact that a bankrupt is unable to account 
satisfactorily for his deficiency’ 

DEFIflEMli HILL. — Hie term used to denote 
a bill given bv the Government to the Bank of 
England to make up anv deficiency shown upon 
paying the dividends on the Government Stodcs 
Ihese bills require to be paid off before the end of 
'■ate of interest charged is 
half the Bank of England rate of discount, with a 
maMmum rate of interest of 3 per cent 

C0MPMy.-On ^theTepstration of 
tto memorandum of association of a company (see 

Shfica^^n'f'' Co'";axy), the registrar issues a 
wrtificate of mcorporation (jy), and a new legal 

co'npa-ny. once bemg 
established, cannot come to an end unless it is 
wound up (see Windixg-ui>), or unless it becomes 
defunct wndw the provisions of Section 242 of the 
^mpames (Consolidation) Act, 1908 By this 
Section, If the registrar has reasonable grounds for 
believing that a company is not carrying orbusi- 
^ empowered to send a letter of inquiry 

businc 5 s‘^”lfT particulars as to ite 

outness If he receives no reply to tins letter 

within a month, he must then send another letter 

■"athin fourteen days after the 
termination of the month, refemng to fos previous 

•*?" “'“e '» ptS” . 

jeiSy “ 

defunct or dissolved Unde^ certmL 
a company is being wound up 
IS not proceeded with in due cou^e 
p^^edurc will be adopted and the hS r^suTwa" 

au^^ig^wfo 

remuneration or .i hicher rat^ nf extra 

a term of lus appcSnL‘uudc 
P'.-iapxl indcmnifi’d against lost from 
to ca^ry out tlie.r contr’ai^tro T=itn?wtth 
the ’i-incj.al contracts on the 
through the mediation of the age'nt S^uth tn 
taking , not an agreement totitsw^To "the'debf 
default. O' mivcarntge of anoOur wiH,,., fv. ° 

«■ .... 


therefore, be evidenced by writing signed by the 
agent , nor need the appointment of such an agent 
be made in wnting, since this special term of the 
agency may be either expressly stated on the 
appointment of the agent, or imphed from 
the fact that the agent charges a higher commission 
than IS usually paid to an agent who docs not 
undertake this additional risk A relationship 
something akin to that of del credere agency is some- 
times created by the usage of a particular trade or 
business, which may establish an exception to the 
general rule that an agent is under no personal 
liability to hiS principal upon any contracts made 
on the pnncipal’s behalf , such a usage exists in 
the case of nianne msurance brokers, who are per- 
sonally responsible to the underwriters for the 
premiums on tlie policies effected through them 
A distinction must be drawn between the habilitV 
of a del credere agent to his pnncipal, and that of 
an agent to the third party, v;hich may anse either 
because the agent exceeds his authonty o'' 
acting for a foreign principal, or for the other 
reasons which are mentioned in the article on 
Agency {qv). 

DELEGATXi. — Iherc is a /naxim inJEnglish law, 
delegatus non potest delegare, which means that 
where an agent is authorised to do any' act, he can- 
not delegate his authonty, hut must perform it him- 
self rhe rule is based' on the personal and con- 
fidential nature of the contract of agency, and pre- 
cludes auctioneers, brokers, and similar persons 
from employing deputies or sub-agents 
IS, however, subject to vanous exceptions 
pnncipal know, when he appointed the agent, that 
the agent intended to delegate his authonty, ot “ 
from the conduct of the principal and agent one 
might reasonably infer an intention that delegation 
should take place, the pnncipal is bound by' the 
delegation bueli an inference anses if the act is 
jntrely ministerial, involving no confidence or ois- 
cretion, e g , an authority to indorse a particulM 
bill, or if it IS one of such a kind as to neccssita c 
Its execution wholly or in part by means of a dcpuij 
or sub-agent Thus, a country sohcitor has an 
implied authonty to act through his London agen 
when necessary or usual in the ordinary course o 
business, and the acts of such an agent in the matte 
entrusted to lum bind the client Tlie power 


delegation may also be inferred from the usage 
a particular business, e g , if a shipowner cT , J 
an agent to sell a ship at any port where the s p 
may from time to time, in the course of her cmpi03' 
ment under the charter, happen to be, an 
ment of substitutes at ports otlier than those 
the agent himself carries on business is a ' 

and may reasonably be presumed to be m 
contemplation of the parties 

Such a usage of trade must not, 
unreasonable, nor must it be inconsistent witn ^ 
cxjircss terms of the agent’s authority' 
instructions 


or 


DELIVERY BOOK.— Tins is the book m 
are entered all particulars of goods which a.re sc 
out by earners and others The hook acts a 
species of receipt, for when the goods arc „ 

at any particular address, the person receiving 
same signs his name in the book and thus signii 
that he has accepted them , . -,. 11 , 

DELB'ERY OF BILL.— By Section 2 of 
of Exchange Act, 1882, dehvery es — 

transfer of possession, actual or constructive, 
one person to another , - 


winch 
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also new buyers to advance and old ones to buy 
more than they could have been induced to bu> at 
the first price Eventually a point is again reached 
at which an equation is established betucen the 
amount offered for sale at the price and the amount 
that will be bought at the price , and at this price 
there svill be the maximum amount of exchange — 
more buyers and settlers will attain tlicir purpose 
Such an ideal market is approximately presented 
by the Stock Exchange 

Demand and Supply, therefore, are both affected 
by value or price . a high price stifles Demand and 
stimulates Supply Many a corner has been a 
ruinous failure to its projectors because they had 
overlooked sources of supply which the high price 
had tapped Similarly a low price jiromotes Demand 
and shuts off Supply In what manner Demand and 
Supply vary under the influcnec of flurtualing pnee 
it IS irnpossiblc to jircdict, though w'e may make 
broad distinctions It would, for instance, require 
a ve^ great rise of price materially to dimmish 
the Demand for bread , and in times of dearth 
the Supply may be incajiablc of increase A deficit 
in the Supply of one quarter may cause a nse of 

equation is 

established On the other hand, in order to call 

oryhnnr Demand to carry off a more than 

ordinary Supply, a very great fall of price may be 
-Articles, for which the Demand vanes 

xnclastic Such are the articles which correspond 
to desires easily satiated , and of these bread is the 

little ° already hare enough will reriuirc 

little more on account of cheapness, increased 
consumption carries off a very Imall part of the 
^ caused by a prolific hare est , and the 
fall of price is arrested only when farmers or othoi 
speculators who hold back in expectation of hicher 

a^wer"\o'^des articles, howe® or, 

f I ^ _'^‘^^'res w'hich arc only very slowlv 

large class, cheap newspapers or novels straw 
berries m July, ribbons and laces arthe%ear ; 

I nse ^ Demand, 

ArticL^h^D^eS^or 

'iSSS “““St 

Temporarily, cost of -nrocliirtirTrs i 

clcterinming factor of value hv n as the 

If, owing to the vagarms of 
a number of the buyers of xetvet 
quenched, the existing Suppty could be h 
money only by a creat rcdnetie^ turned into 
manently, and in the Ion" rnn*'?f P"=“ Der- 
correspouds to their cost of nrorhiri^’”'^'^ thmgs 

Eiorp"" "" 


j f , immediately upon nresentatioii It nccrls no 
acceptance, and naturally days of grace do not 
extend to it 

DEMISE.— 1 ho legal word used to signify tiie 
gr.anhng of a leasehold ot sinulai interest in an 
cstati bv the owner thcrexif to a tenant 

DE.MO.\ETISATIOX lliis is a tcehnieal terra 

used to signify tlic falling awas of a com from its 
position of a legal tender to that of being merely 
.1 token (See I'okcn Mon'ev) 

DEMURirVGE. — Demurrage may be defined 
genet ally as a compensation paid bj' the shipper 
of goods to the shipowner for delay in taking ins 
goods on board, or out of the ship which carries 
them, whether under a charter part> or hiH of 
lading The days which arc gn en to the eh.ytcrer 
m a charier party either to load or unload without 
paying for the use of the ship are the lay days; 
then days are bonicliines given also in favour of 
the cliartcrer which are called demurrage days. 
These are days bejond the lay days, but dunng 
which he has to pay for the use of the ship in a 
fixed sum Hus fixed sum may be an agreed rate 
of compensation for every "day," "weather,’ 
“working day,” or "hour," occupied In loading 
or unloading beyond the lay days Tlic vvord 
demurrage, liowevcr, besides its strict meaning of 
an agreed compensation for delay in loading or 
discharging a ship, also includes damages becoming 
due to the shijiowncr for tlio detention of the ship 
m breach of the charter jiarly or bill of lading, 
such damages may bo in addition to demurrage 
proper, as when the ship is detained during all tho 
agreed days on demurrage and longer, or they may 
be payable without any demurrage proper being 
due, if the charter party docs not provide for days 
on demurrage, rhe term is also used, perhaps 
improperly, of detention of ships due to collisions, 
and their claims for compensation against the 
wrongdoer Words have sometimes been mtro- 
duced into the margin of a bill of lading, imjiorfmg 
that the goods should be taken out of the ship ^ 
within a certain lime, or that, in default, a cciton 
sum per day should be paid for every day aft^*^ 
wards , in such cases it has been decided that the 
person claiming and receiving tho goods under the 
bill of lading is answ erablc for tins payment ; ana 
this although he may not hav'e rcceiv'^cd notice ai 
the arrival of the ship wathm the time, for it is Ins 
duty to inquire for and v'atch the ship's amval , 
or although, the bill of lading not havang arrivcu 
in lime, the mercliant expecting the goods J^ay 
have demanded, and tlie master may have 
to deliver them without the production of the bin 
of lading, or of an indemnity, for the master lias 
a right to insist on this ^ , , 

DENMARK. — ^I’osRion, Area, and Popnlahom 
Die kingdom of Denmark is one of the smalles , 
weakest, least fertile, and least populous oi 
European States With its colonics it includes tiw 
Peninsula of Jutland , the islands of Zcalano, 
Falstcr, Fiinen, Laaland, Langeland, Eroe, ' 

and Samsoe partly blocking the entrance to tne 
Baltic, Laesoc and Anholdt in the Kattegat, 
Bornholm in the Baltic , the Faroe Islands in tne 
North Sea , Iceland (with an independent govern' 
rnent, but owning the supremacy of the IBng) ja 
the Arctic Ocean , the Arctic Island of Grecnlano , 
and St Hiomas, St Croix, and St John m 
M est Indies Denmark proper, including ti 
Faroe Islands, has an area of approximately' mo’ 
square miles, and a population of about 2,700,00u, 
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subsequently to the actual date ol the contract 

(31 Money lodged wth a banker at a fixed rate 
ot Interest, cither as a permanent investment or 
for some definite period (See Deposit Accouni ) 
(4) Title deeds handed ovei as a secunty ^ 
loan these constituting what is called an equitable 
mortcaee lav), when there is no writing in existence 
to sabsfi the Statute of Frauds (qv) 

DEPOSIT ACCOUNT. — Instead of ha\nng a 
current account, or anothei account in addition to 
a current account, a person may leave in the hands 
of a banker sums of monei which can only be with- 
drawn upon a certain number of days’ notice 
Upon this account, interest is allowed at rates 
which \ ar^ with different banks 

When money is left on deposit, the depositor 
takes a bank’s deposit receipt for the same, though 
in some districts a special pass book is issued, as 
being less likely to be lost Tins book is frequently 
practically the same as that issued by the Post Office 
Savings Bank Each item in the book is initialled 
by the cashier receiving the money or malnng a 
payment, and the book must be produced each 
time a transaction takes place A pass-book of this 
kind usually carries, m bold t^e, some such 
heading as the following " Moneys in this account 
bear interest, and are subject to . days' notice 
when wnthdrawn Interest to cease when notice is 


wduch are ordinarily used, the following pomtP 
should alwavs be considered— 

(a) The original cost 

lb) Amount spent on repairs - , 

(c) Probable life of the asset ^ 

(rf) Present market value 
(c) Break-up or residual value 

The break-up value is the scrap ' 

breaking up, and is of ^ very fluctuating nature, 

light macluncry, the value o "If ^ jics m the ^ 
ness of the workmanship, will only nf 3 “ 
break-up value, but hcavj^ eS' 

which lies more in tf 
embodies, will carry a high break-up ' „ 

The computation of depreciation is u y 
by one of tlie following methods— 

la) By ^v^t^ng off an equal proportion of co.t 

each penod , cent ta 

lb) By writing off a fixed rate p 
diminishing balances , 

this being a satisfactory ®“*X‘to”the''qu(S^«' of 
by its adoption regard ,v hen the 

repairs, which are hght in the cm y ^ ^ 

"'S'W the ■■ Ann»;tv 


„..w. * (c) By me muiuiuv “ir " ' f'on dinunisniuK 

given No payment will be made except upon is charged to the debit of the j,roiind that had 
production of this book ” balances period by than m'tho 

DEPOSIT DILL. — The document given when 
snuff IS abandoned and delivered up to the Crown 
Full particulars are given as to the snuff to be 
abandoned, and the document is lodged at the 
Customs at the port of deposit With it there is 
also lodged a signed statement that on receipt of 
the drawback Iq v ), it is intended to abandon the 
snuff to the Crown 

DEPOSIT DATE — This is the rate of interest 
alloworl by bankers and otheis upon sums of money' 
placed with them upon deposit In some cases the 
rate of interest is fixed, but at most London banks, 
and also at many country banks, the rate paid 
vanes according to the Bank Rate (7 v ) 

DEPOSIT IlECEIFT. — ^This is a receipt given by 
bankers and others, when money is deposited with 
them, either at call or upon notice, and in it is 
specified the length of the notice to be given and 
the rate of interest payable The form of deposit 
receipt used bi bankers differs considerably, but 
in some shape or other it generally conforms to 
the abo\e requisites A deposit receipt is not a 
negotiable instrument, and a banker is liable if he 
pdi s out the money to any person other than the 
rightful owner 

DEPOSITOR, 


balances period by -r.^cR than m' , 

Uie amount been invested °Xrmnc capacity . 
asset It would have had an earn g c 
that, therefore, the interest on f f ° d,sunct fto® 
is an expense on account of ® a who'C' ang 
an expense against the busing a juch 

then providmg for the f periodical 

intercit being wTittcn off by eq«a‘ v 

instalments , diflerea^^f 

(d) By revaluation of the asset. , 

being ivnttcn off against . ,d be such ft 

The percentages ivritten XX tXo A is "a’"®: 
the asset will be extinguished by the pae 

less, or reduced to the '“P,, ug neccssao' 
at which it IS consider^ it wll e ^j.(.,alna- 
replace it, and under methods ( ) ‘ g jn order 
tion should be made every f'' yXciation adopt®t 
determine whether the rate of P dinuwshca 
should be adhered to. m a 

In all cases the asset should be kcp 
state of repair out of revenue -^.junoiis asie . 

On pp 515-517 arc the accounts o metbods 

showing how’ they would ^PP®Xe computat*'”'® 

(a). (5). and (c) respectively. tlm cm"P use cf 

the more intricate rates ‘ , j^blcs . 

logarithms or derived *oro m “ j depr‘^\.ns 

Ti,„ ,, . The folloivuig are "sual rates 

-The person who places money various assets, assuming that a hf ^ used la 

ordinary hours when considenng 

r;**’-'- .»**v*i. guwu'? iuc pmcca lor production — • ' _ 1 ncr 

^fe custody Ihc word is sometimes used to 3?rcchold Land and .non the ,, 

denote a store or warehouse, a military station, or reducing values, much c3‘^Pf"‘'*”^rrounding'' 
a railway terminus the property', whether the /"Rvalue, aad 

tendency ti increase or f ^ 

amounts spent on r®paics an P P jb tluS'Xe 
Lcaschoid Properties. f^ct that 

sideration must be given. .y togeth'f^j. 

termination of the lease S eg thereto, 
any plant, machinery, etc , alt. stipu'af 

the landlord's , and the ‘ juru to 

the property must be handed , 

state of repair 

5H ' , 


upon deposit 

DEPOT. — A place where goods are pl.aced for 
,fe custody Ihe 
mote a store or wi 
railway terminus 

DEPRECIATION. — ^Depreciation is the name 
given to loss m value of assets through wear and 
tear, supersession, obsoleteness, termination of tlie 
work on which they arc employed, rise and fall m 
v.alue by market fluctuations, etc 

As causes giv-ing rise to depreciation of assets 
occur in many businesses which are peculiar to the 
pirticunr business, no fixed rules can be laid down 
ior its compnt.ation. but m rccard to, the assets 
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Fittings and Fixtures Account. 


Dr 


Deptcctaied annually at 5 per cent per annum on dtnnmshtng balances 


11 


To Cash 


12 

1 


To Balance b/d 


13 

1 To Balance b/d 
r 15 „ Cash 


14 

1 


To Balance b/d 


i 

5 

d 

' 

i 1911 

1 

729 

10 

0 

Dec 31 

By Depreciation 




{ »» *t 

„ Balance c/d 

£729 

10 

0 

, 


1 693 



; 1912 


0 

6 

Dec 31 

By Depreciation 




' *f ** 

„ Balance c/d 

£693 

0 

6 



658 



i 1913 


7 

6 

1 Dec 31 

By Depreciation 

zO 

4 

9 

: *’ " 

„ Balance c/d 

£678 

12 

3 

t 

1 


1 

644 il3 

8 

1 



Cr. 


£ 

s 

i 

d 

36 

£ 

6 

693 

0 

6 

i 

to 

: CO 

10 

0 

34 

13 

0 

658 

7 

6 

£693 

0 

6 




33 

18 

7 

644 

13 

8 

£678 

12 

3 





3Iacliincry and Plant Account. 


Depreciated annually on 
Dr, 


diminishing balances to leave a breah-up value of £250 at the 
Rate of Depreciation, 39 1634 per cent 


111 
1 1 


)I2 
1 1 


513 
a 1 


914 
a 1 


915 
n 1 


916 
n. 1 


To Cash 

£ 

3,000 

s 

0 

d 

0 

1911 
Dec 31 

»* »» 

By Dcpreciafaon 
„ Balance c/d 


£3,000 

0 

0 



To Balance b/a 

1,825 

2 

0 

L 

1912 
Dec 31 

tt 

By Depreciation 
„ Balance c/d 


£1,825 

2 

0 



To Balance b/d 

1,110 

6 

7 

1913 
Dec 31 

>t »t 

By Depreciation 
„ Balance c/d 


£1,110 

6 

7 



To Balance b/d 

675 

9 

9 

1914 
Dec 31 

»» ft 

By Dcpreciafaon 
., Balance c/d 


£675 

9 

9 



To Balance b/d 

410 


10 

1915 
Dec 31 

»t tt 

By Depreciation 
„ Balance c/d 


^ £410 

if! 

10 



To Balance b/d 

250 

0 

0 
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end of five years 


Cr. 


1 / 

1 

s 

d 

1 1,174 

1£ 

0 

. ’ 1,825 

2 

0 

£3,000 

0 

0 

: 714 

15 

5 

! 1.110 

6 

7 

-£1,825 

2 

0 

' 434 

16 

10 

j 675 

9 

9 

:£1,110 

6 

7 

1 264 

10 

11 

j 410 

18 

10 

i £675 

9 

9 

160 

18 

10 

250 

0 

0 

£410 

18 

10 

' 
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:nce the following must be considered 
atelj — 

The premium paid for the lease, which is 
depieciated by the “ Annuity " method 
1 he cost of plant, maclunery, etc , attached, 
li should be wTitten down in the usual way, its 
leing taken as the period of the lease 
Necessary expenditure of putting the pre- 
3 m the condition required by the lease on its 
ination, wluch should be provided for by the 
;ion of a sinking fund of adequate amount, the 
L being made to the lease premium account and 
n to profit and loss account as part of the annual 
of the lease 

ittcrns and Moulds. Bj re- valuation, or 25 per 
to 33Jid per cent on reducing balances 
) 0 S 0 Tools. By re-valuation 
acliiiicrj and Want. Engines, 10 per cent to 
per cent on reducing balances, much depending 

I whether they are portable or stationarj’ 
oilers 12k per cent to 20 per cent on reducing 
nces, much depending upon whether they are^ 

L or low pressure, quahty of water used, and any 
ir special factors winch may come into 
■ation 

hiving Geai 7i per cent on reducing balances 
cneral Machines 5 per cent to 7k per cent on 
inal cost, or 7k per cent on reducing balances, 
:ss subject to a lease or used for a special contract 
. enture 

urniturc aud Fixtures. 5 per cent to 7k per cent 
iimimshing values 

lolling Stock. Locomotives 10 per cent on 
'inal cost 

I'agons 7k per cent on reducing balances, these 
uiring an extraordinary' amount of repair which 
ps up the value 

lorses. If few in number, should be re-valued 
h period of balancing , if many, they may be 
ler re-valued or depreciated, an amount of about 
per cent in this case equalising wnth the average 
s on re-valuation 

’atonts. kVrittcn off over life by equal periodical 
talments 

^opjTights. These are granted for a penod of 
irs as show n in the article on Copyright {q v), and 
:ying according to thesubjectmatter of the sime 
e change in the length of the copyright was made 
the Copy nght ket of 1 9 1 1 They should be wTitten 
wn according to the nature and sale of the work 
Goodwill. By wilting off as rapidly as possible, 
never being safe to regard it as of permanent 
lue, although its actual value may be retained or 

II cased 

Company Formation Expenses. Usually wTitten 
: over three, five, or seven years 
Casks, Bottles, etc. By i e-valiiation 
CToekcry, Table Linen, etc. By re-valuation 
Shares, Bonds, etc. Cost price is retained unless 
e value has fallen, and then they' arc depreciated 
cording to the state of the market If the cost is 
ihkely' to be recouped, the difference should be 
ritten off, and if appreciation has taken place 
Inch is hkclv to be peimanent, a special reserve 
nd should be cicated in respect thereof 
DEPRECIATION, ASSETS AFFECTED TlffiRE- 
V. — Methods ol treating Depreciation. Deprccia- 
on may bo said to be the diminution in value of 
i asset consequent upon wear and tear, obsolete- 
i-,s, efffuMon of time, permanent fall in market 
ilue, etc 

The loss by rea--on of wear and tear is obviously 


inherent in all assets which are more or less con- 
stantly in use It has been said that where, for 
instance, machinery' is kept running night .and day 
bv a system of double shifts, the life of such 
machinery is considerably less than half that of 
similar machinery' employed for one shift only 

The risk of obsoleteness to machinery' in some 
businesses is very' considerable, as, for instance, 
certain branches of the leather and cotton trades 

An instance of assets on which the depreciation 
is governed by effluxion of time occurs m the case 
of Leasehold Property' If the life of the buildings 
erected upon the land is estimated to bo shorter 
than the term of the lease, the buildings should be 
dejireciated at a proportionately' higher rate , but 
if the buildings are expected to last for a longei 
penod than the term of the lease, the value of 
both lease and buildings should be depreciated 
according to the number of years unexpired as the 
lessor will claim the buildings as well as the land 
on expiry Under most leases the clause making 
the lessee liable for dilapidations wall also affect the 
rate of depreciation, and the probable cost of same 
must be estimated 

The contingency of a permanent fall m market 
value is difficult to foresee, and is, therefore, the 
factor most likely' to be wrongly estimated 

Other assets presenting great difficulty are 
Patents, and Patterns (in the engineering trade) 
Wffiere a patent is brought out by' a firm, as dis- 
tinct from the purchase of a patent, the con- 
sequences of the use of too low a rate of deprecia- 
tion are not so serious, as the book value of the 
patent under such circumstances will usually bo 
low, consisting only of the cost of Experiments, 
Patent Fees, Patent Researches, and the like 
Where, however, a patent is purchased at a rela- 
tively' high figure, liberal depreciation should be 
provided, especially' if the patent has not been 
previously worked In any case, the difficulty is to 
foresee the length of time during which the patented 
article is likely to hold the market, and as the 
great bulk of patents do not prove even an initial 
success, the legal term of fourteen years, with 
possible renewal for a further seven years, has a 
bearing only' where the article has a permanent 
sale One can only conclude, therefore, that it is 
safer to write off as high a percentage as a sanguine 
board of directors will approve Some small assist- 
ance may' be drawn from the proofs of rehabihty 
and originality' which the purchasing firm would 
naturally require before buying the Patent Rights 

Patterns (of wood or metal) are in some respects 
similar to Patents as regards Depreciation, as they 
depend on the continued sale of the particular 
article A very high rate of depreciation, from 
20 per cent to 33} per cent per annum, or moic, 
should, therefore, be einploy'cd 

Freehold Land ordinarily does not depreciate, 
but m certain localities has been known to fluctuate 
m value Buildings, Fencing, etc , erected thereon 
should be depreciated at a low rate 

Goodwill cannot be said to depreciate It is an 
intangible asset, and its value in the books of a 
firm should icprescnt the price paid for it, subject 
to any amount written off An amount passed 
through m reduction of the book value of Good- 
will should never be styled Deprcnation, but 
" Amount wntten off Goodwull ” The methods of 
treating dcjireciation in the books of a mercantile 
concern are — 

(1) By writing a percentage or a fixed sum off 
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Lease . 

Account 


Ct 





1906 




To Balance 

/1 ,000 0 

0 

Dec 31 

By Dcpreaation . 

. ' /367 4 

2 

„ Interest at 5 per cent 

50 0 

0 

it ft 

„ 'Balance 

682 15 10 


;£1,050 0 

0 



;£1,050 0 

0 




1907 




To Balance 

/C82 15 

10 

Dec 31 

By Depreciation 

. /367 4 

2 

„ Interest at 5 per cent 

" 34 2 

9 

*t f * 

„ Balance 

349 14 

5 


£110 18 

7 



£710 18 

7 

To Balance 

/349 14 

5 





,, Interest at 5 per cent 

17 9 

9 







— 

1908 





£001 4 

2 

Dec 31 

By Depreciation 

£301 4 

2 


y Depreciation Account Cr 


1905 
Dec 31 

By Profit and Loss A/c 

^2,167 

7 

3 

1906 



Dec 31 

„ Interest 

54 

3 

8 

1907” 

„ Profit and Loss A/c 

2,167 

7 

3 

Dec 31 

„ Interest 

109 

14 

5 

1908' 

„ Profit and Loss A/c 

2,167 

7 

3 

Dec 31 

„ Interest 

166 

12 

11 

9f f» 

„ Profit and Loss A/c 

2,167 

7 

3 


108 

31. To Machinery Account ^9,000 0 0 ;^9,000 0 0 


3 >- 


Invest'ient Account 


)05 


: 31 

To Cash 

£ 2,101 

7 

3 

306 





: 31 

„ Interest re-invested 

54 

3 

8 

'■ 

,, Cash 

2,167 

7 

3 



CO 

CO 

CO 

18 

2 

HIM 




c 31 

To Interest re-invested 

109 

14 

5 

ft 

„ Cash . 

2,167 

7 

3 



6,665 

19 

10 

90S 




c 31 

To Interest re-invested 

166 

12 

11 

. .. 

„ Cash . . 

. 2,167 

7 

3 



;/9,000 

0 

0 


1908 

Dec 31 DyCash 


Cr 


■ £9,000 0 0 


Dr 

905 

n 1 To Cash 


Machinery Account 


Cr 


1908 

ilO.OOO 0 0 Dec 31 By Depreciation Account /9,000 0 0 
„ „ „ Caah (for Residual 

Value of Machincr) 
now sold) . . ’ 1,000 0 0 


/ 1 0,000 0 0 


i;i 0,000 0 0 
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servant was there to show them the picmises . and 
there were upon the premises distiainablc goods, 
though far from sufficient to meet the lent due 
On tile second \isit, two persons were found painting 
the house for the tenant, and it appeared that the 
landlord ivas at every stage acquainted with his 
whereabouts On these facts the Court of King's 
Bench considered that a stronger case of desertion 
could hardly be suggested, that there was no 
sufficient distress, that the servant’s possession was 
merely colourable, and that the justices had properly 
made an order On the other hand, in a case where 
the wife and childien of the tenant remained on 
the premises, but there was no furniture in the house 
except three or four chairs, slated by the wife to 
belong to a neighbour, it was held that the premises 
had not been deserted ivithin the meaning of the 
Act As to the annual value of the premises, the 
justices may properly tall in on this point the 
evidence of an expert, eg, d surveyor, but they 
ought to form their own conclusion After putting 
the landlord into jiossession, the justices should 
mate a record of what they have done, in wluch 
they should state all the circumstantes giving them 
jurisdiction, and show that they have otrserved the 
directions of the statute Such iccord will then be 
conclusive, and protect the justices and their officers 
from any action of trespass, though it will, of course, 
be no protection to the landloid if he has, by false 
infoimation. wrongfully jirociired the interference 
of the justices, nor would it protect the justices from 
a criminal information, if it could be shown that 
they had acted corrujitlv Although the jiro- 
cecdings, just outlined, before the justices arc of a 
harsh and summary description, the tenant is not 
without remedt, lor ho may, as already mentioned, 
bring an action against a landlord who has falsely 
informed the justices, or he may avail himself of 
the remedy given by Section 17 of the Act, which 
provides that any decision of justices under it is 
to be examinable in a summary way by the next 
judges of assize of the county in which the premises 
lie, who can order restitution to be made to the 
tenant, and who has a discretionary power to allow 
him costs against the landlord A poor tenant runs 
no great risk by' thus appealing, for m the event of 
failure of the appeal, the Act exjiressly limits the 
amount of costs that may be recovered against the 
appellant to the sum of £5 The judge’s order 
should be directed to the justices from whom the 
appeal comes, otherwise if they decline to compel 
restitution to be made, one cannot obtain a 
mandamus against them 

Procedure In London. The sketch already given 
of the subject refers to the law and procedure in 
the country generally, but that relating to London 
demands sjiecial notice The Summary Junsdiction 
Act, 1848, confers on the Lord Mayor or any of 
the aldermen of the City of London, sitting at the 
Mansion House or the Guildhall, power to do any' 
act which two justices ordinarily might do It 
follows that when the premises are in the City, 
application must be made to the Lord Mayor or 
sitting aldermen, the procedure being otherwise the 
same as above desenbed 

By the Tiletropolitan Police Act, 1840, the police 
magistrates vvho administer justice in the Metro- 
politan Police District, as distinct from the City', 
are given powers different from those possessed by 
justices, either in the Citv or m the country , for 
Section 13 enacts that, in these cases, on the request 
of the landlord or his bailiff or recciv'cr, made in 


open comt, and upon pi oof being given to the 
satisfaction of the magistrate of the arrears of rent 
and desertion of the premises, the magistrate may 
issue Ills warrant directed to one of the constables 
of the Jletiojiohtan Police Force, reqiining him to 
go upon and view the piemises, and to affix thereon 
the notice which otheiwisc would be affixed by the 
two justices , and upon the retuin of the warrant 
and upon proof to the satisfaction of the magistrate 
that the warrant has been duly executed, and that 
neither the tenant nor any person on his behalf 
has ajipeared and paid the rent in arrear, and there 
IS not sufficient distress on the jircmiscs, it shall be 
lawful for the magistrate to issue his warrant to a 
metropolitan constable rcquinng lum to put the 
landlord into possession of the promises 

If the premises are in the City' of London or the 
county' of Middlesex, an apjieal lies to any judge 
of the King’s Bench Division of the High Court of 
Justice 

Parish Properly, if deserted, is subject to special 
provisions, for the Poor Relief Act, 1819 (as 
amended by the Union and Paiish Property' Act, 
1835), enacts that if any' jiersoii who shall have 
been permitted to occupy any parish or town house, 
or other dwelling belonging to the jiarisli, for the 
habitation of the jioor, or shall have unlawfully 
intruded himself into any such, shall refuse or 
neglect to quit it and deliver it to the guardians 
within one month aftei written notice and demand 
therefor shall bo dehvered to the person in posses- 
sion, or, in his absence, affixed on some notorious 
part of the premises, any two justices may', on 
comjilaint of the guardians, issue their summons 
to the person against whom the comjilaint is made, 
to appear and .inswcr the eomjilaint The summons 
is to bo served on the defendant, or, m his absence, to 
be affixed on the premises, at le.ist seven days before 
the time apjiointcd for the hearing of the complaint , 
and the justices shall, on appearance of the defendant 
or on jjioof of service, jiroceed to hear and determine 
the complaint, and if it is correct, issue a warrant 
for possession T he \ct contains siimlar provisions 
as to any land lot by' the guardians and held over 
after proper notice to quit, and also as to land 
belonging to them, of which jiossession has been 
unlaw'fullv' taken 

PESIGNS. — Quite apart from the law as to 
copyright {gv) in a picture or drawing, the pro- 
prietor of a new or original design not previously 
published in the United Kingdom may obtain a 
special copyright in such design by registenng it 
under the provisions of the Patents and Designs 
Act, 1907 A design, in order to be capable of 
registration, must be one (not being a design for a 
sculpture) which is applicable to some article of 
manufacture or some material substance, whether 
for pattern, shape, or configuration, or ornament, 
and whether by printing, painting, embroidering, 
weaving, sewing, modelling, casting, embossing, 
engr.iv'ing, staining, or any other means whatever 
If such a design is made to order and for good 
(which here means valuable) consideration (see 
Consideration), or is acquired by some person, 
the propnetor is the person for whom it was made 
or b\ whom it has been acquired In any other 
case, the authoi of the design is the jiroprietoi 

An application for rcgistiation is made to the 
Comptroller of Patents at the Patent Office, and 
must compiv with the rules made by the Board 
of Trade, and known as the Designs Rules, 1908 
The Comptroller mav, if he thinks fit, refuse to 
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policy, and the ship instead of sailing from that 
place sails from any other place, the risk does not 
attach WTiere the destination is specified in the 
policy, and the ship, mstead of sailing for that 
destination, sails for anj othei destination, the nsk 
docs not attach Where, after the commencement 
of the risk, the destination of the ship is voluntarily 
changed from the destination contemplated by the 
pohcy, there is said to be a change of voyage. 
Unless the pohcy otherwise provides, where there 
IS a change of voyage, the insurer is discharged 
from liability as from the time of change, that is to 
say, as from the time when the determination to 
change it is manifested , and it is immatenal that 
the ship may not, in fact, have left the course of 
voyage contemplated by the pohcy when the loss 
occurs (Manne Insurance Act, 1906, Sects 43-45) 
Where, however, by the usage of trade it is cus- 
tomary in the course of the voyage insured to stop 
at interjacent ports, though out of the direct course, 
it IS no deviation to stop there, though leave for 
that purpose be not expressly reserved, for such 
stopping IS considered to be a regular part of the 
voyage insured, and to have been contemplated by 
the parties to the pohcy Deviation may bo justified 
either by express permission in the contract or by 
necessity In the former case, this may be by a 
clause giving liberty to the ship " to call at any 
port in any order," or " to deviate for the purpose 
of saving life or property " Such a clause does not 
justify a ship leaving the direct course between her 
ports of loading and discharge, and putting into 
another port 1,200 miles off that course, for the 
ports must bo ports which will bo passed on the 
named voyage, and if the words "in any order" 
after ports are not added, the ship must visit the 
ports in their geographical order Deviations or 
delays are justified in the following cases (1) 
WTiere authonsed by any special term in the 
pohcy , or (2) where caused by circumstances 
beyond the control of the master and his employer , 
or (3) where reasonably necessary in oidcr to com- 
ply with an express or implied warranty , or (4) 
where reasonably necessary for the safety of the 
ship or subject-matter insured , or (5) for the pur- 
pose of sav'ing human life, or aiding a ship in dis- 
tress where human life may be in danger , or (6) 
where reasonably necessary for the purpose of 
obtaining medical or surgical aid for any person on 
board the ship , or (7) where caused by the barra- 
trous conduct of the master or crew, if barratry is 
one of the perils insured against When the cause 
excusing tlie deviation or delay ceases to operate, 
the ship must resume her couise, and prosecute her 
voyage, with reasonable despatch Deviation in 
order to save property is only allowable if the pre- 
servation of life can only be effected through the 
concurrent saving of property, and the bojid fide 
purpose of saving hfe forms part of the motive 
which leads to the deviation If, therefore, the 
lives of persons on board a disabled ship can be 
saved without saving tlie ship, as by taking them 
off, deviation for the purpose of saving the ship 
will carry with it all the consequences of an 
unauthorised deviation 

DEVISE , — The word " devise,” in its stnet sense, 
applies only to a gift by will of lands or real property, 
but It is often used as equivalent to " bequeath " in 
testamentary gifts of personal property The giver 
IS the devisor ; the taker is the devisee In wills, it 
[lasses personal properly equally with " bequeath ’* 
— ^the proper teclimcal term — and " bequeath ’’ like- 


wise may pass realty If a testator says " I give, 
devise, and bequeath," the words " give and 
bequeath ” ajiplv to the personal propei 1}', and 
" devise " to the real estate A devise may be 
cither specific, r g , "I devise Blackacrc to A," or 
residuary, eg, "1 devise the residue of my land to 
B,” which gives B all lapsed and undisposed-of 
realty belonging to the devisor at his death , but, 
in a sense, a residuary devise is specific, for where 
the personal estate is insufficient for the payment 
of debts, the specific devisees must contribute 
towards then payment rateably with the residuary 
devisee, while in the case of peisonalty the debts 
arc payable out of the residue in exoneration of the 
legacies An executorj devise is such a limitation 
of a future estate or interest m lands or ch.ittols, 
as the law admits m the case of a will, though con- 
trary to the rules of limitation in conv'cyanccs at 
common law , r g , a devnse to A for hfe, remainder 
to C, provided that if D shall within a month o5 
A's death pay /1 ,000 to C, then to D and his heirs 
D has here an executory dev'ise A devise (unlike 
a conveyance) of Blackacrc to C passes to C the 
whole fee simple m Blackacrc, not merely a life 
interest (See Wills.) 

DEVISEE. — Hie person to whom any real estate 
IS given by a will It is tlie common piactice to use 
the words "devise and bequcatli " vvhen tesla- 
mentan dispositions arc being made Hie former 
word IS technically' only applicable to real estate, 
the latter to personal estate 

DEVISOIl. — The person who makes a gift of 
real property by will 

DEXTRIIfE. — Properly spcalung, a colourless, 
tasteless powder obtained by the action of diastase 
on starch , but the dextrine of commerce is a 
mixture obtained by heating starch It is also 
known as Bntish gum, and is much used in solu- 
tion as a substitiite for gum arabic in caheo 
pnnting, as a mucilage for shffcning fabrics, as a 
coating for adhesive stamps, and for thickening 
inks The chemical sy'mbol of true dextrine is 
CeHjoOc 

DIAMOND. — The hardest, most valuable, and 
most bnlliant of all precious stones It is the 
natural form of crystallised carbon, and as its 
chemical composition is well known, attempts have 
been made to produce diamonds artificially', but 
without much success India, Braiul, and South 
Africa arc the chief diamond-producing countiies, 
but the diamonds of Australia are preferred for 
cutting glass Bort and carbonado are dark, lustre- 
less varieties found m Brazil, and are used on 
account of their hardness for diamond rock-boring 
dnlls There are diamonds of various colours, but 
the vvlutc stones are generally the most prized, 
though a rare colouring, such as blue or led, may 
give a fictitious value to an otherwise mfcrior stone. 
The art of cutting is very important, as tlie value 
of the gem is greatly affected by the process, which 
was discovered about the middle of the fifteenth 
century, and is principally carried on at Amsterdam, 
though the industry has also been introduced into 
Antwerp and the vicinity of I'ranlcfort 

DIAPER. — A figured cloth, usnally of linen, the 
pattern being woven into the fabric. It is much 
used for towelling, napery, etc 

DIES NON, — ^Ihis IS a Latin phrase, and signifies 
a day upon which, owaiig to certain special circum- 
stances or events, no business can be transacted 
For many purposes, Sunday is a dies non, and so 
are Bank Hohday’s as far as banks are concerned 
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or condition in tlie lease sball not be enforceable 
by action or otlienvisc, unless and until the lessoi 
servos on the lessee a notice spcufyin^ the particular 
breach complained of, and (if it is capable of 
remedy) icqiunng the lessee to remedv the breach, 
and in any rase requiring the lessee to malcc com- 
pensation in money lor the breach, and the lessee 
fails, witlun a reasonable time thcreaftci . to remedv 
the breach, if it is capable of remedy, and to make 
reasonable compensation in money, to the satisfac- 
tion of the lessor, for the breach It is furthci pro- 
vided that where a lessor is prorecding by action or 
otherwise to enforce such a right of le-entrj or 
forfeiture, the lessee may apph to the court for 
relief, and the court may grant or refuse it or grant 
it, subject to such terms as to costs or otherwise, as 
It thinks fit The Conveyancing Act, 1892, which 
amended these provisions, provides that the lessor 
IS entitled, if the breach is waived or the lessee 
relieved, to recover from the lessee his solicitor's and 
suneyor’s costs in reference to inspeetion and the 
pi eparation of the notice 1 his Act also extends the 
power of the court to grant lelief, by enabling it to 
be granted on such terms as the court mav impose 
to an under-lessee whoso immediate lessor has 
incurred a forfeiture 

Action for Damages. Ilus is a common law 
remedy, and it may lie brought on the covenant or 
agreement to repair It may be brought diinng the 
coiitinuanee of the term, and will be in the High 
Court or county court, according to the amount 
claimed 

As between Tenant for Life and Ilcnialndcnniui. 
A tenant for life may be liable for dilapidations in 
consequence of the law of waste, that is, the com- 
mitti g of any spoil or destruction in hoiisis or 
lands, the subject of the life tenancy, to the damage 
of the heir or of him in reversion or remainder 
Waste IS either voluntary or permissive Voluntary 
waste consists in, eg, pulling down or materially 
altering a house Permissive, in allowing it to fall 
into decay After many doubts, it has been held 
that a tenant for life is not liable for permissive 
waste, unless the duty to repair has been expressly 
laid on him by the grantor of the estate He is. 
however, liable for voluntary waste, unless the 
instrument of grant expressly declares that his 
estate is to be " wathout imjieaehment of waste," 
and may be punished by- an action for damages or 
restrained by injunction Even if his estate is of 
this character, the Chancery Division will restrain 
him from acts of a wanton and iii.ihcious ch.araclcr 
{eg, pulling down the principal mansion house), 
wluch are styled “ equitable waste " 

Ecclesiastical Dilapidations. At common law. a 
parson, jierpetual curate, or other incumbent is 
liable for dilapidations That is, he is bound to 
maintain the jiarsonage or dwelling-hou'c, .ind also 
the chancel of the church, and to Utep them in good 
and substantial repair, restoring and rebuilding 
when necessary, according to the original form , but 
he IS not bound to supply^ or maintain anything in 
the nature of ornament, in whicli term is included 
painting (unless necessary to preserve exposed tim- 
bers from decay), and also wlutew ashing and paper- 
ing If he does not do so, his representatives are 
liable to an action at the suit of the new incumbent, 
this ability to sue the personal representative of a 
deceased person lu respect of a tort for which, in his 
lifetime, he would not have been liable, being an 
exception to the ordinary rule — aclto personalis 
morittir cum prisond By statute (14 Ehz c 11) 


the now incumbent is compelled to emjiloy all 
money thus received within two years on the repair 
of the dil.apidations, the penalty of default being 
forfeiture to the Crown of double tlie amount 
Ihc subject IS now regulated by the Ecclesiastical 
Dilapidation Acts, 1871 and 1872 Ihese Aits 
provide for the appointment of a diocesan surveyor 
and for inspection by him of the buddings on request 
being made by the incumbent to the bishop, or 
complaint being made by' the aichdeaeon, luial 
dean, or patron of the benefne In the latter cast, 
howeter, the incumbent must first bo given an 
oppoituiiity of doing the repaiis himself 'Jhe 
surveyor reports on the lesult of hts inspection, and, 
after the incumbent has been given an opportunity 
of objecting, the final report is settled flm 
incumbent must comjih’ with it, on jieiialty of his 
benefice being sequestrated to meet the expenses, 
and may, with the consent of the bishoji and patron, 
borrow the necessary mom ys (not exceeding three 
years' ineonie of the benefice) from Queen Anne's 
bounty on the security of the benefice When the 
works arc complete, the surveyor certifies to that 
eflcet, and the incumbent is then cxeinjited from 
any liability to a further siirvov or report for five 
yc.ars , and if he v.acates the bciiefiee or dies within 
that time, he and his reprcsentativ'es are exempted 
from any claim for dilajiid.-itioris, except for wilful 
w.iste Ihc iiieumbent, howcvxr, remains liable for 
fire, unless before the filing of the certificate with the 
diocesan registrar and the governors of Queen 
Anne’s bounty he has insured the buddings .is 
required by the Acts and continues the insurance 
If such a eertificalc is not obtained, the bishop is 
to duett a similar survey witlun three months after 
the benefice is vacated , and where a surveyor's 
report and oidor of the bishop consequent thcicon 
have been made, the .amount stated in the order is 
to be rccov crable as a debt from the late incumbent 
or his representatives llie new incumbent must 
beai the costs of the repairs, whether or not he 
succeeds in so reeov’enng the cost of tlieni, and he 
is bound to execute them within eighteen months 
from the date of the order 

DILIGENCE. — A process, m Scotch law, under 
which a person, or his lauds, or effects, may be 
attached or taken m satisfaction or in jiayment of 
a debt It is the modern method which has 
displaced the old caption (g ii ) 

DILL. — An umbelliferous jilant common in India 
in the Mediterranean countries, and in South Africa 
The seeds yield a volatile oil, which is used in scent- 
ing soaps, but they are chiefly valuable as the source 
of dll! water, the populai remedy lor flatulence in 
infants 

DIME. — (See Foreign MoNrvs — United Statrs ) 

DlflilNIbJUNG RETURN. — ^The Law of Diminish- 
ing Return is an economic " law " — i e , a tondonev’ 
which, however, will yield to a stronger tondeney-E 
that pervades the whole of economics It was 
first closely studied m connection with t c product 
of land and was thus formulated after a certain, 
not very advanced, stage in agriculture, it is the 
law of production from the land that by increasing 
tlie labour the produce is not increased in an equal 
degree Doubling the labour does not double 
the produce , or, every increase oj produce is 
obtained by a more than pioportional increase in 
the application of labour to the land An antagonis- 
ing pnneijile — the progress of agricultural know- 
ledge skill, and invention, for instance — may super- 
sede for a while this " law ” The decline of the 
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piincipal, that is. for the company of whom he is 
a director, and for whom lie is acting lie f.anriol 
sue on such contracts, nor bo sued on them, unless 
he exceeds his aiithonty " 

Directors can only exercise the powers conferred 
ujion them bj' the memorandum and articles of 
association All persons, tliird parties as well as 
members of the company, basing deahngs with the 
company, arc presumed to have full knowledge of 
the contents of these two documents, since tlicj are 
open to public inspection Such persons, tliercforc, 
must know the extent of the poweis of the dircctois, 
and be acquainted with any restrictions placed upon 
them. 

No proper definition of a dircctoi Ins c\er been 
given in any of the Companies Acts, and tin only 
attempt at anj thing in the shape of a definition is 
contained in Section 285, where it is stated tnat a 
director '' includes any person occupying the posi- 
tion of director by whatever name c.alicd ’’ The 
insertion of this quasi-dcfmition is probably the out- 
come of certain words in the judgment in the case 
of In re Forest of Dean Coal Mining Company, 
1878, 10 Ch D 450, where it is said ' " Directors 
have sometimes been called trustees, or commercial 
trustees, and sometimes tbe> have been called 
managmg partners , it docs not matter what you 
call them so long as you understand what their true 
position IS, which is that thej arc really commercial 
men managing a trading concern for the benefit of 
themselves and of all other sh.areholdc rs m it Ihcy 
arc bound, no doubt, to use reasonable diligence 
having regard to their position, though probably 
an ordinary director, who only attends board 
meetings occasionally, cannot be expected to 
devote as much time and attention to the business 
as a sole managing partner of an ordinary partner- 
ship, but they are bound to use fair and reasonable 
dihgcncc in the management of their company's 
affairs, and to act honestly " 

Any person, or even a company, may be a signa- 
tory of the memorandum and the articles, and no 
restriction is placed upon any person becoming a 
shareholder in a company llie same rule applies 
as to a person who is appointed a director, with 
this single exception, that a clergyman ol the Church 
of England, so long as he is actively performing his 
duties as a clergyman, cannot be appointed as a 
director 

The first directors of a company arc appointed 
either by the meraoiandum or the articles of 
association — sometimes by both , and a list of the 
directors, as well as a consent in writing signed 
by the directors, must bo filed with the registrar 
Such first directors occupy their position until they 
are replaced by otliers, according to the terms of 
the articles If a director is appointed for a fixed 
penod, he cannot be removed from lus position until 
that period has ^lapsed Similarly, lie is unable to 
resign his office If no directors are appointed by 
the articles, the whole of the signatoncs of the 
memorandum are the first directors. 

The appointment of new and the retirement of old 
directors is also provided for by the Articles of 
Association The number of directors must also be 
stated Full provision will also bo made as to the 
powers conferred upon the directors, as well as to 
their remuneration and how it shall be paid The 
remuneration of directors must bo stated in any 
prosjiectus issued by the company, and any attempt 
to remunerate them otherwise than as provided in 
the memorandum or articles is illegal The fees to 
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be paid should bo distimtly' stated for in his 
position as trustee, a dirceior cannot el.iim any- 
thing which IS not slipiil.iled for in the* ailich;?, 
unless by* a. special resolution ji.isad by the sh.aie- 
holdeis Blit he is nlw.ays entitled to be p.iid 
iircspcrtivc of the siiceess of the enterprise He is 
a creditor to all intents and piirpoEes, and there is’ 
nothing to compel him to forego his fees, as is 
often done in rase of failure 

I'vtrv eompaiiy must l.c’p a register containing 
the names and addrc'sej and Uio occupation of its 
directors and managers, and send to tfic registrar 
of joint stock compiinles a eojiy thereof, and trom 
time to tunc notify' to the legistrai any change* 
amongst its dircelcirs and nianagcrs 

There IS no legal enaelmenl rcquiiing directors to 
be possessed of any bliare or shares in tiie eompauv 
of vvluch they are directors, but a share qualifica- 
tion is .dmost invsarialilv provided for in the .irticlcs 
of assonation, t nice the London Stock Escli inge 
requires it .as a rondition piceedcnt to granting .a 
quotation for the shares oi the comp.iny ft was 
a common jiraeliec for promoters, t tc to evade 
the regulation of the block Exchange by pre- 
senting sh.ares to nominees of their own! An 
attempt was made to restriet this evasion by the 
Companies Act, JOOO, and now Siction 73 of the 
Act of 1908 has < mbodied the repe.alcd section of 
the Act of 1900, as v ell as the amc'iiding section of 
Uie \et of 1907. A director must acquire Ins 
qualification (if any) within two months of his 
appointment under liability for the penalties pre- 
scribed Tiic qiadificaition must bo sLited in the 
prospectus, and a company cannot commeneo 
business until the directors have taken up Clio 
qualification shares prescribed Again, the* wording 
of the articles must bo very specific as to tlie 
character m vvluch the director holds lus qualifica- 
tion 'Ilic holding must be for his own benefit, 
otherwise difficulties may arise, .seeing tlie inter- 
pretation that has been placed upon the words 
" in lus own right ” A dirci lor ceases to be quali- 
fied if be no longei holds his qualification shares , 
and, if he v.acates lus ofiieo on that account, he is 
incapable of being rc.ajipomted as a director until 
he has qualified again Hie ai tides should also 
provide for the vacation of office of any director 
who neglects lus duties or absents himself from the 
meetings of directors Absenting lumsclf wall 
obviously only' capply' If the absenco is the voluntary 
act of the director 

For the transaction of the busmess of the com- 
pany, the directors must meet periodically, either 
at appointed limes, or when convenient to them- 
selves A meeting of which no proper notice is 
given is irregular The articles provide what is to 
be the quorum of directors, or the minimum number 
present for the transaction of business, but pnmd 
fame the number cannot be less than a majonty of 
the whole Any difficulties on this point can easily 
bo avoided by liaving carefully drawn articles If 
no quorum is provided for, the number winch 
usually meets will be sufficient 

Ihe powers of the directors arc the rights vducli 
they possess of deahng with other persons for and 
on belialf of their own company, and a clause in 
tho articles of association may be framed so as to 
clothe them wiUi the amplest authority If the 
articles are silent on tho point, the law wall imply 
tliat all the ordinary powers connected with a 
busmess of tho same land as that carried on by 
the company are conferred upon the directors , 
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court takes mio consuleratiou a rq>ort of ihs 
official receiver ns to the ba(iknii>t'> londuct and 
affairs (inclmling a report as to Ui'^ conduct during 
the bankruptcy procei dings) The court nnv thn 
citlici grant or retiiic an ab;>oliilc order of dlsi h'lrgr, 
or suspend the opri alien of the order for a s|>ertfiu'i 
time, or grant an order of discharge lubjtt I to any 
condibons ivith respect to any earnings or mconic 
which may afterwards become due to the bankrupt, 
or inth respect to his atlei-attnurcd propertj 
In certain cases the court has no option ccitli 
regard to the course to be adopted llnir. it tlie 
bankrupt has coinmiUtd any mistlcnicanour under 
the Debtors Art, 18C9, or Die BanJa-uplcv Act, 
1883, or any other misdcmc inoiir connected watli 
Ins bankruptcy, or anj felony connected with lus 
bankruptcy, the discharge must be refused, unless 
for special reasons the court otherVMse determines 
The fact tliat the court passed onl\ a nominal 
sentence might be legarded as a “ special reason 
for granting the discharge, but the court notild 
probably require a period of profaabon. Again, on 
proof of certain facts (see bedow). the court must 
citlicr — 

(1) Refuse the discharge ; or 

(2) Suspend it for a period of not less tluin tno 
j'ears ; or 

(3) Suspend it until a dividend of not less than 
10s m the / lias been paid to the creditors , or 

(4) Require the banlcrupt, as a condibon of lus 
discharge, to consent to judgment being entered 
against lum by the official receiver or tiostce for 
any balance, or part of anv balance of dr bis not 
satisfied at the date of the discharge, such balance 
to be paid out of future earnings or after acquired 
property, as the court may direct E\ecuhon on 
sucfi a judgment ma> not issue without the leave 
of the court, which may be given on proof that the 
bankrupt has, since his discharge, acquired property, 
etc , available for payments of his debts 

If at any bmc after tlie cxpirabon of two years 
from the date of any order so made, the bankrujit 
can satisfy the court that there is no reasonable 
probability of his being able to comply, the court 
may modify the order Suspension for as much as 
five years mil not be imposed except in bad cases 
An order for 10s in the to some and not to all 
creditors cannot be made In one case the court 
suspended a discharge for two years, where the 
bankrupt, after setting aside /SOO a vear for him- 
self, undertook to pay the balance to the trustee 
until the creditors received 10s in the £ Assets 
are deemed to be equal to 10s m the ^ when the 
property with due care in rcahsation might reahse 
an amount equal to 10s in the £ on the unsecured 
liabilities of the bankrupt 

(cT) Facts uhlcli may Prevent Discharge. The 
court must exercise the powers above referred to 
on proof of any of the following facts — 

(1) Assets -not Equal to 10s tn the £ That the 
assets are not equal to 10s in the £ on the bank- 
rupt’s unsecured liabilities, unless he satisfies the 
court of the fact that he cannot justiv be held 
responsible 

(2) Omission to Keep Boohs Tliat he has omitted 
to keep such books of account as arc usual and 
proper m the busmess earned on by him, and as 
sufficiently disclose his business transactions and 
financial position mthin the three years precedmg 
his bankruptcy 

(3) Trading after Insolvency That he has con- 
tinued to trade after knowing himself to be insolvent 


A ilebtor noi ir.tdc alter Laomiif 

be irit'deeut wh.i b-hcvc-! 


rede itioii 


ta Will prielnec 


aUtiongh be iniv knriv f bat n forced •*' 


up p'leri wi>! not p'oduw' that^ rt'"'h'^j 


(4j U'r->t;cftil Ct)rlrj--Jiiir of *,,',,*1 

'oritiaitetl niij debt prov.ib!e Ir the biinkru! c 
without having at tne tiinr iff conlrto ting u 
re.isonatih or iiiohtble grontid of exjwcti't'en ip 
whereof shnll Kc wish lum) of bring abk ' 

(5) Loaof JsieH ffliat ho In. fuleel SO arou 

sail ifaetorily foi any ios's of ai'ctc, of w’’ ‘ 
dificitnjv n\ UHsefi, to iiiiet hw Inbnitie*' 

(Gj nhardoui Sp-culailfl,. iliat he has bi wf 
on or contrilniSed to his lianLnipl'’y' by fimi • 
hazardoir. eptciikitions, or by iiiijlisfifiabie ext 
vagante in 1‘wig, or by g.irobhng, o“ by 
neglect of his busmens nfiairs V man is not boii 
to keep up apiiearancei, bet to p ly Ink debts , s 
if lus profits will not .altoiv of Ins hung nf 1“'^ ” 
rate, then lus plain diiti is to reduce hrt seaio 
living and not to go or living out of tlie UiOiH'y 
bis ercditora 

( 7 ) Vexatious Actions Tnat he has put anv 


hia rreditors to unnc''cs-arv expense by a fri’ 
or v cxations d( fence to any' at tion jiropcrh < / 


agahict him 

(8) l/n]usUf,ahle Expense 
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three months preceding the date of j 
order incurred liabilities with a view 
assets equal to 10s in the £ on the 
unsecured liabilities 

(0) Brior DauKruptc^’, etc Tliat lu] 


previous occasion born adjudged bankti 


a composition or arrangement with hi 
(10) Fraud That he has been g 
fraud or fraudulent breach of trust 
also may be refused, suspended, or g, 
Uonally where the debtor has made nnjii 
settlement which the toiirl thinks 


order to defeat oi dcl.av lus crcditdds 


to 


iinjiishfiable, having legard 
affairs when it was made 

(c) Effect of Order of Disclinrgc. 
hinted, discharge doe-, not release frdi 
Thus It does not release him from de 
recognisance, Crown debts, or debts 
bonds He cannot be discharged 
cxccptcd debts unless the Treasury 


consent m vvTiting Discharge does •;,(tary 


bankrupt from any debt or habili/ 
means of any fraud or fraudulent Y com- 


to vvluch ho was a party' , othervvis) cither 


them- 
buce IS 


bankrupt from all debts provable 
and IS conclusive evidence of the I 
of the validity of tlie proceedings t,Vt is to 
any proccedmg instituted againstAumber 
bankrupt in respect of any debt f A pnmd 
released, he may' plead that the Gonty Of 
occurred before his discharge hn easily 
As tlie order releases the banVies H 
provable debts, it follows that a cre\ which 
not take the trouble to prove lost h 
The discharge releases all Enghsh dobtkvhich 
of the world Ir and 

Discharge, however, does not releasaso tn 
who, at the date of the receiving oms to 
partner or co-trustee with the bankru the 
jointly bound, or had made any joint ccfmply 
him, or any person ' • ^.y or with a 

of a surety for ‘ < by 

A promise by ^ a , 
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court takes into consideration a report of the 
official receiver as to the bankrupt’s conduct and 
affairs (including a report as to his conduct during 
the bankruptcj proceedings) The court may then 
either grant or refuse an absolute order of discharge, 
or suspend the operation of the order for a specified 
time, or grant an order of discharge subject to any 
conditions wth respect to any earnings or income 
which may afterwards become'due to tlie bankrupt, 
or TOth respect to his after-acquired property 
In certain cases the court has no option \nth 
regard to the course to be adopted Thus, if the 
bankrupt has committed any misdemeanour under 
the Debtors Act, 1869, or" tlie Bankruptcy Act, 
1833, or any other misdemeanour connected inth 
Ins bankruptcy, or any felony connected with his 
bankruptcy, the discharge must be refused, unless 
for special reasons the court otherwise determines 
The fact that the court passed only a nominal 
sentence might be regarded as a “ special reason ” 
for granting the discharge, but the court would 
probably require a period of probation Again, on 
proof of certain facts {see below), the court must 
either — 

(1) Refuse the discharge , or 

(2) Suspend it for a period of not less than two 
j ears , or 

(3) Suspend it until a dividend of not less than 
10s in the £ has been paid to the creditors , or 

(4) Require the banlcrupt, as a condition of his 
discharge, to consent to judgment being entered 
against him by the official receiver or trustee for 
any balance, or part of any balance of debts not 
satisfied at the date of the discharge, such balance 
to be paid out of future earmngs or after acquired 
property, eis the court may direct Execution on 
such a judgment may not issue without the leave 
of the court, which may be given on proof that the 
bankrupt has, since Ins discharge, acquired property, 
etc , available for payments of lus debts 

If at any time after the expiration of two years 
from the date of any order so made, the bankrupt 
can sabsfy the court that there is no reasonable 
probabihty of his being able to comply, the court 
may modify the order Suspension for as much as 
five years will not be imposed except in bad cases 
An order for 10s in the £ to some and not to all 
creditors cannot be made In one case the court 
suspended a discharge for two years, where the 
bankrupt, after setting aside ^SOO a year for him- 
self, undertook to pay the balance to the trustee 
until the creditors received 10s in the £ Assets 
are deemed to be equal to I Os m the £ when the 
property with due care m rcahsahon might reahse 
an amount equal to lOs m the £ on the unsecured 
liabilities of the bankrupt 

(d) Facts which may Prevent Discharge. The 
court must exercise the powers above referred to 
on proof of any of the folloiving facts — 

(1) Assets not Equal to lOs tn the £ That tlie 
assets arc not equal to lOs in the £ on tlie bank- 
rupt's unsecured liabilities, unless he satisfies the 
court of the fact that he cannot justh be hold 
responsible 

(2) Omission to Keep Soo^s That he has omitted 
to keej) such books of account as are usual and 
proper m the busmess earned on by him, and as 
sufticiently disclose his business transactions and 
financial position within the three y'ears preceding 
his bankruptcy 

(3) Trading after hisotiency That he has con- 
tinued to trade after know ing himself to be insoH ent 


A debtor does not trade after knowing f 
be insolvent who behoves tliat a careful and pmu 
realisation of assets will produce 20s m the 
although he may know that a forced sale at break 
up prices w'lH not produce that result. . 

(4) Wrongful Contraetton of Debts 3 hat he 
conbacted any debt provable in the bankrup 
w’ltlioiit having at the time of contracting n • 
reasonable or probable ground of expectation (pi 
w’hereof shall he with him) of being able to pai 

(5) Loss of Assets That he has failed to acco 
satisfactorily' for any' loss of assets, or for 
deficiency o't assets, to meet Ins habihties 

(6) Hazaidous Speculation That he has brou 
on or contnbuted to his bankruptcy by rash 
hazardous speculations, or by' unjustifiable ex 
vagance in liv'ing, or by gambling, or by culp; 
neglect of his business affairs A man is not be 
to keep up appearances, but to pay his debts , 
if his profits will not allow of his living at the u: 
rate, then his plain duty is to reduce his scab 
living and not to go on hvong out of the mone; 
his creditors 

(7) Verattous Actions That he has put air 

his creditors to unnecessary' expense by a frivr 
or vexatious defence to any' action properly' 1 • 
against him , 

(S) Unjustifiable Expense That he.I 
three months preceding the date of f oi 
order incurred habihbcs watli a view I lus 
assets equal to 10s m the £ on the 4 lus 
unsecured habilitics ipre- 

(9) Pnor Bauaritptcy, etc That httho 
previous occasion been adjudged bankmcc 
a composibon or arrangement w'lth luAhe 

(10) Fraud That he has been gdmg 

fraud or fraudulent broach oi trust ) the 
also may be refused, suspended, or gifica- 
tionallj' where the debtor has made aiiefit, 
settlement which the court thinks ■uter- 
order to defeat or delay' lus creditmids 
unjustifiable, havmg regard to the liah- 
affairs when it w'as made jres , 

(e) Effect ol Order ot Discharge, he is 
hinted, discharge does not release frcunbl 
Thus It does not release him from de’ also 
recognisance. Crown debts, or dcbtstector 
bonds He cannot be dischargedn the 
excepted debts unless the Treasury ' will 
consent in wribng. Discharge does 'jntary 
bankrupt from any debt or liabilii 
means of any fraud or fraudulent W com- 
to which he was a party . otherwise, cither 
bankrupt from all debts provable o them- 
and IS conclusive evidence of the Uobce is 
of the vaUdity' of the proceedings t‘at is to 
any proceeding insbtuted against number 
bankrupt in respect of any debt fmt prttnd 
released, he may plead that the kjorily of 
occurred before his discharge easily 

As the order lelcases the ban Vies If 
pro-vable debts, it follows that a creV wluch 
not take the trouble to prove lostA 
The discharge releases all English dcbtjwlncli 
of the world. hr and 

Discharge, however, docs not releasdiso in 
who, at the date of the receiving oAas to 
partner or co-bustee with the bankruf the 
jointly bound, or had made any joint coiinply 
ium, or any person who was surety or iinth a 
of a surety for him ‘ |a by 

A. promise by' a discharged bankrupitors , 
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as the d^a^\er to whom or to ^\hoso order a bill is 
made payable lie may sue the acceptor or any 
antecedent parties, or he may, if he thinks lit, 
strike out Ins own and subsequent indorsements, 
and once more negotiate the bill 

If the whole of the amount of a bill is not paid in 
due course by the acceptor, but a part only, the 
nght of the holder is reduced by the amount paid, 
and he may sue for the balance In the case of part 
payment by the drawer or the indorser, where the 
bill IS retained by the holder — for a holder is not 
bound to give up his document until he has been 
paid in full — the holder may still pursue his remedies 
by action , but if he recovers the amount from the 
acceptor, he is a trustee as to the balance beyond 
what IS due to himself on the bill, and he is bound 
to hand over that balance to tlio drawer or the 
indorser who has made the part payment 

It IS not always possible for a person who has paid 
a bill by mistake to recover the money from the 
person to whom he has paid it, and who cannot 
give a discharge for the bill owing to forgerj', altera- 
tion, or cancellation, but there appear to be two 
rules which may bo regarded as summing up the 
law upon tius subject The first is that the person 
who pays a bill which has been forged, altered, or 
cancelled may reclaim the money if he has been 
deceived through tlie negligence of any party who 
ought to have e\crcised care with regard to him, 
and if he himself has not been guilty of any negli- 
gence The second is that money similarly paid 
can be recovered from the payee if the latter was 
not acting throughout in good faith 
The handmg over of a bill which has been met 
is a sufficient discharge of the instrument But if 
a receipt is written upon it, a Id stamp is now 
necessar 3 ', since the passing of the Finance Act, 
1895 


When the holder of a bill at or after its maturity 
absolutely and unconditionally renounces his rights 
against the acceptor, the bill is discharged, that is, 
there is no longer any nght of action upon it But 
the renunciation must be in writing, unless the bill 
IS dehvered up to the acceptor Ihe absolute and 
unconditional renunciation must bo made to the 
acceptor at or after matunty There cannot after- 
wards be a holder in due course If it is made 
before matunty and the bill again gets into arcula- 
tion, the nghts of a holder m due course who has 
had no notice of the renunciation arc in no way 
affected A holder may renounce his particular 
rights against any other party to the bill, otlier 
than the accept or, before, at, or after its matunty 
Tins must also !be made in wnting, but no renuncia- 
tion of this kin\d discharges the bill All rights are 
ptMerved agaiiftst tlie oOicr parties Tlius, the 
holder of a bill fcefore matunty WTites to the first 

"?hts mth 


bill against him 
discharged But 
remain hable If 


The whole of the mdorsers an 

remain hable If ill® acceptor stil 

to a holder m LV^® afterwards negotiatcc 
any value The holX® i renunciation is o; 

the bill without anvV®'^ ^ due course who has taker 
nghts against all thll renunciation has hi: 

happened It ^ though nothing hai 

IS dehvered at or^fteA? ^ discharged if i 
administrators of a d\ ' niatunty to the executors a 
not so If the biU is deA acceptor, but this i: 

acceptor. It is very devisee of thi 

renimaation in practice lipj°™™°ri to find cases o 
able where there is a rA would always be advis 
“ nunciation that a note o 


memorandum of it should be indorsed upon the bill 
Such a note would serve as notice to any person to 
whom the bill was afterwards negotiated 
Another method of discliarging a bill is by cancel- 
lation on the part of the holder or his agent, tlie 
cancellation being intentionally made and apparent 
on the face of the bill And just as a holder may ' 
renounce lus nghts against any particular indorsei, 
as was shown m the last paragraph, so he may dis- 
charge any indorser by intentionally cancelling that 
indorser’s signature , and where an indorser is dis- 
charged, all subsequent indorsers, who might have 
had a nght of iccourse against him, are discharged 
In the vVords of the Act — 

" Where a bill is intentionally cancelled by the 
holder or his agent, and the cancellation is 
apparent thereon, the bill is discharged In like 
manner any party liable on a bill may be dis-' 
charged by the intentional cancellation of his 
signature by the holder or his agent In such case 
any indorser who would have had a nght of 
recourse against the party whose signature is 
cancelled is also discharged " (Sec 63) 

Thus, the holder of a bill intentionally strikes out 
the acceptor's signature The bill is discliarged, 
and no one can maintain an action upon it But If 
the cancellation is not apparent upon the face of 
the bill, and the holder afterwards negotiates it to 
a holder in due course, such holder in due course 
IS not prejudiced by the cancellation and can sue 
the acceptor Whore a cancellation is made 
umntentionally, or under a mistake, or without the 
autliority of the holder, such cancellation is entirely 
inoperative But in any action upon a bill where 
the bill itself or any signature thereon appears to 
have been cancelled, 

“ Tho burden of proof lies on tho party who 
alleges that tlie cancellation was made umnten- - 
tionally, or under a mistake, or without authority 
(Sec 63, s s 3) 

In such a case the holder ought at once to mark 
tlie bill or the cancelled signature " cancelled by 
mistake," and add his signature or lus initials 
A bill IS avoided, that is, no action can be mam- . 
tamed upon it, when there has been a matenal 
alteration made without the assent of all partiM, 
except as against the party who has made, 
authorised, or assented to the alteration a^ all 
subsequent indorsors (See Alteration of Bills 
AND Chequks) 

Very few words are necessary as to, the discharge 
of a cheque So long as it remains in circulation, 
an action may be maintained upon it, subject to 
various defences ; but when it has been paid oy 
the banker upon whom it is drawn, the common . 
practice is for the banker to cancel the signature 
and then the cheque is discharged , 

DISCHiVUGING CARGO.— In all maritime trans- 
actions expedition is of tlie utmost importance, lo 
even by a short delay the season or object ot 
voyage may be lost Where the time is express j 
ascertained and limited by the terms of the 
the merchant will be hable to an action for damag 
if the thing is not done within the time, althouga t 
may not be attributable to any fault or omis i > 
on his part, for he has engaged that it , 
done If the merchant is the author of the oc y 
by wluch expenses are afterwards occasioned, v” 
expenses will fall on him Difficult questions my 
sometimes arise as to the circumstances 
ought to he taken into consideration in deternu b 
what time is reasonable for dischargmg cargo 
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bankrupt IS a lessee, the trustee can free lumsrli from 
all liability by disclaimer within the twelve months 
live lease is put an end to by the disclaimer , but 
if there is a sub-lessee in possession, he cannot be 
ejected on dirilaimcr by the trustee of the lessee 
Tlic landlord may, however, distrain for the rent in 
atxear. If the bankrupt is assignee of the lease, and 
the lease is disclaimed, the rights of the landlord 
.md the h ssce are nnaffeeted b; the disc burner, 

(f) toss of night lo Wsclalnr. A truvue loses his 
nght to disclaim if an appheation in wntinp has 
been made to the trustee b\ .in\ jicr-on interested 
in the propertv reipnring him to’ decide whether he 
wall disclaim or not, and he his for twinty-cight 
days afUr the application, oi such estended period 
.as may be allowed b\ the court, detlincd orniglected 
to give notice whether he discUiuns or not In the 
ease of ,a contract, if the trustee, after appheation, 
does not disclaim the contract, he vmU be deemed 
to adopt it Failure to deride vithin this period 
may render the Uuste-c personally li.able' for the pay- 
ment of rent and costs il he desire to diselaim 
(d) Rescission of Onerous Cnntrarl. The court 
may make an eder rescinding bankrupt’s contract 
on such terms as to payment In or to uther party 
of damages for the non-pi rformanee of the eontr.ict, 
or otherwise as may seem equitable, and elamagca 
pa5’ablc under the* cider to any person may be 
proved by him as a debt iindeT the b,ankruptcj 
(r) Vesting Orders. The court may vest ehs- 
tlaimcd property in any person entitled tliercto, 
or in any person to whom it maj seem jusl that 
the same should he delivered by way of compensa- 
tion for habiUty incurred owing to disclaimer, or 
to a trustee for lum, and on such terms as the court 
thinks fit On a vesting order being made, the 
proport j vests without any conveyance or assign- 
ment for the purpose flie court has pow er to make 
a vesting order, not nicrclj. of the interest which 
the person making the application had in the dis- 
tlaimed property before the banlcruptcy, but if 
necessary it may make an o'-dcr for the vesting in 
lum by way of compensation of something to which 
he was not previously entitled Where property' 
disclaimed is leasehold, the court cannot make a 
vesting order in favour of an under-lessee or moit- 
gagee by demise unless such person becomes sub- 
ject to the liabilities and obligations of the bank- 
rupt at the date when the bankruptcy petition v\as 
filed If there be no person claiming under the 
bankrupt who is willing to accept sucli terms, the 
court has power to vest the bankrupt’s estate and 
interest m the property’ of any person, freed and 
discharged from all estate incumbrances and interest 
created by’ the bankrupt A mortgagee or sub-lcssec 
from a bankrupt lessee can, as a rule, only obtain a 
vesting order ^on the terms and conditions above 
mentioned The persons most hkcly to seek for 
vesting orders arc sub-lessees and mortgagees It 
IS competent for the landlord of a bankrupt lessee 
to apply for an order vesting tlie property in the 
mortgagee, subject to the habihties of the original 
lease t\Tien a mortgagee does not appear on a 
debtor’s appheation, the court will exclude him 
from all interest in and security on the property, 
unless he shall soon declare his option to talong a 
V esting order A person claiming an interest in the 
property must, on request, of the official receiver or 
trustee, furmsh a statement of his interest 

(/) Persons Ininrcil by 'piselaimcr. A person 
injured by a disclaimer is deemed to be a creditor 
of the bankrupt to the extient of the injury’, and 


mav prove for that injury ns for a debt under the 
bankrujilcV. 

Wliere a b.inkrunl w.ia a lessee for a term Of years 
at a yrar, and the trustei diselnimcd, the land- 
lord showed that he was unable to let his premist', 
nl so high a rent. It was held that he was cntillcd 
to prove in the bankruptcy for the difference 
between the prerent value and {.SOO a year for the 
ri’inamder of the term Again, if the trustee dis- 
ci um ‘hares partly paid uji, the eompany may' 
prove feir the whole of thi unpaid calls, less any’ 
v.iluc which may' b’' attaehod to Ihi sluntes 

I)lSroXTINU\XCL\— rhe tceJinical fi fin for 
abandoning an action ,it law Both the plaintiff 
and the defcnd.ant tan put an end to litigation if 
thee choose lo do so, but c\rcj)l in the case’ of a 
plaintiff’s giv ing notice in VTiting before the defeii' c 
nns been delivered that he intends to abandon hi-, 
action, diseontiiiuauee is imjio'sible eeithout the 
leave of the court, and this leave' will only be 
granted tiiioii spe lal terms (Sr' ABy^•no^M^^'T 
or A-tiov ) 

RISCOrXT. — An allo’v'.'ime from the quotes! price 
of goods, made usuallv by a percentage on the prn e, 
and may' be ti.ide discount or cash eliscount J rade 
discount IS .m allowanre made from the usual 
invoice jvni e .ind is usually at a high rate per cent , 
ranging from 7 i per cent to 75 per f cnl 1 1 depends 
upon three filings — 

(a) Tilt usual custom of the trade as to the 
discount allowed , 

{b) The length of time to ekijise before the debt 
botomt'i due , 

(c) Tbc marl et rate of interest 

Cash discount is an allowanre made for the pay- 
ment of accounts within stated periods, and is 
usually at a small rite per tint, ranging from 
IJ per cent to 6 per rent It is elcducted from the 
statement on settlement of the account, and iS 
looked upon as being earned by the cash in contra- 
distinetion to the camingb arising from trading 
In some businesses, cash discount is computed in 
days, and is .illowcd at a certmn rate pci cent, for 
the number of days intervening between the date 
on which settlement is made and that on wbicll 
the account becomes due for net terms 

True discount, although beanng the name, is not 
in reality discount, but is the amount representing 
interest from any given date to the due date of a 
debt calculated on its true present worth, the true 
present worth being the amount which, wath 
interest, will amount to the same amount as the 
debt by its due date In business transactions, 
however, true discount is never met with, but 
the calculation is mvanably made, especially' from 
a b.anker’s point of view, as though 'the .allowance 
to be made was interest upon the sum p.iyable 
Tims, if discount is allowed for twelve months at 
the rate of 5 jicr cent upon a debt of /1 ,000, the 
sum of £50 is deducted and the debt is paid by 
handing over the sum of £950 ITus is what is 
known as banker’s discount This is not, however, 
an accurate calculation of discount The problem 
that should be really presented is this What is tlie 
sum of money which will, at the given rate of 
interest, amount at the end of the given period ,to 
the v-alue of the deferred pay'ment ’ The method 
of determining this is to take the sum of £1, and to 
find the amount of it for the given time, and then 
to divide the given sum by- that amount TTie 
quotient will give the correct answer Thus, sup- 
pose it IS required to find the true discount of £I ,000 
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title of the pledgor is m any way defective, the 
pledgee cannot recover more than the amount of 
his advance, and only then if he has taken the bill 
without notice of the defect in the title of the 
pledgor 

DISCOVERY. — ^This is the name guen to a 
certain part of the interlocutory proceedings {qv) 
in the conduct of a civil action at law By means 
of it each party may compel his opponent to 
declare upon affidavit what documents are in his 
possession which relate to the subject-matter of 
the litigation Its object is to reduce the question 
or questions in dispute to the narrowest hmits by 
compelling a full disclosure of the documentary 
evidence upon which each party relies, and thus 
preventing surprise and a protracted investigation 
when the case comes on for trial Under the name 
“discovery" is included the process hy winch 
interrogatories are applied, i e , certain questions, 
previously allowed by the court, which must be 
answered on oath and which may be used as 
evidence at the trial Discovery is only applicable 
in civil cases, never in criminal It applies equally 
to proceedings in the High Court and the county 
court 

DISCRETIONARY ORDER.— This is an order 
which IS sent by a person who is speculating upon 
the Stock Exchange to his broker, accompanied by 
the usual amount of cover, authorising the broker 
to purchase a certain amount of stock or shares, 
but leaving to the broker absolute discretion as to 
the stock or shares to be purchased 

DISEMRARKMENT.— Tlie act of landing goods 
which have been consigned by ship from one port 
to another 

DISHONOUR OF BILL OF EXCHANGE.— A bill 
of exchange is said to be dishonoured when there is 
a refusal on the part of the drawee to accept the 
same, or when, after the bill has been accepted, 
the acceptor refuses to pay the amount of the bill 
on the due date of payment tVhen a bill is dis- 
honoured by non-acceptance, the holder (qv) has 
an immediate right of recourse against the drawer 
and any of the indorsers, and when the bill is dis- 
honoured by non-payment there is a similar right 
against the acceptor as well as against all the other 
parties In addition, a bill is further dishonoured 
by non-payment when presentment is excused, and 
the bill is overdue and unpaid 

But before he can avail himself of those drastic 
remedies, the holder must strictly comply wth all 
the requisite rules First of all, he must give nobce 
of dishonour. This is the formal notice that the bill 
has been refused acceptance or payment As wall 
be pointed out later, there are various cases in 
which notice of dishonour is es.cused But it is 
not to be imagined that any reliance can be placed 
upon the fact that the drawer or any indorser of 
the bdl IS fully aware of tlie fact of dishonour. In 
order to hold any of such persons liable, notice of 
dishonour must be given to each of them The drawer 
or any indorser to whom notice is not given is dis- 
charged from all hability, both upon the bdl and 
upon the consideration for it A very shght con- 
templation will make the reason for this strictness 
apparent Tlie person who is a party to a bdl is 
.aware of the fact that he may be called upon at a 
certain time to meet the same It is presumed that 
he puts aside funds in order to hquidate his habihty 
It would be unjust that he should be compelled to 
lock his money up indefinitely The law-, then, 
allows him to assume that if the due date of 


payment passes by. and if he , has received no 
information that the bill has been dishonoured, the 
bdl has been met in the ordinary course, and lus 
hability is at an end 

Those statements must be taken subject to, 
Section 48 of the Act of 1882, which jirovidcs — 

" (1) \Vhere a bill is dishonoured by non- 
acceptance, and notice of dishonour is not given, 
the rights of a holder in due course, subsequent 
to the onussion, shall not be prejudiced by the 
omission 

" (2) Where a bill is dishonoured by non- 
acceptance and due notice of dishonour is given, 
it shall not be necessary to give notice of a 
subsequent dishonour by non-payment unless the 
bdl shall in the meantime have lieen accepted " 
These two statements may be illustrated as follows ' 
A bdl IS drawn and indorsed by several parties 
The last transferee presents it for acceptance to the 
dravvee Acceptance is refused The holder should 
at once give notice of dishonour, and as far as he is 
concerned the failure to do so is fatal to his rights 
But if instead of giving the notice he transfers the 
bdl to a holder in due course (qv), such holder is 
not prejudiced by the failure of his transferor to 
give tlie notice, but he may do so himself if, upon 
his presenting the bill to the drawee, it is again 
refused acceptance, and the parties to it arc liable 
In the second case a similar bill is presented for 
acceptance by the holder and acceptance is refused 
Notice of dishonour is given to charge the parbes 
Before any action is brought the drawee accepts 
when the bill is again presented to him Notice of 
dishonour by non-paymient must be given if 
payment is refused in duo course, although there 
had been the previous notice of dishonour for 
non-acceptance 

The followung fifteen rules are laid dovni by 
Section 49 of the Act, in accordance with wluch 
notice of dishonour must be given — 

" (1) The notice must be given by or on behalf 
of the holder, or by or on behalf of an indorser 
who, at the time of giving it, is himself liable on 
the bill . 

" (2) Notice of dishonour may' bo given by' an 
agent cither in lus own name, or in the name of 
any party entitled to give notice, whether that 
party is his pnncipal or not: ^ 

" (3) \Micre the notice is given by or on behalf 
of the holder, it enures for the benefit of all sub- 
sequent holders and all pnor indorsers who have 
a right of recourse against the party to whom it 
IS given . 

" (4) Where notice is given by or on behalf of 
an indorser entitled to give notice as hereinbefore 
provided, it enures for the benefit of the holder 
and all indorsers subsequent to the party' to whom 
notice IS given • 

" (5) The notice may be given in writing or by 
personal commumcation, and may be given in 
any terms which sufficiently identify the biU, and 
intimate that the bill lias been disliononred by 
non-acceptance or non-payment . 

“ (6) The return of a dishonoured bill to the 
drawer or an indorsor is, in point of form, deemed 
a sufficient notice of dishonour . 

" (7) A written notice need not be signed, and 
an insufficient wntten notice may be^ supple- 
mented and validated by verbal commumcation 
A nus-dcscnption of the bill wall not vibatc tlie 
notice unless the party' to whom the notice is 
given IB, in fact, misled hereby 
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frrim liis Inbilih, .iiirj «,o nrt' all prt .lous itmtf’tis 
sinrc tlicj, in turn, tannot recci\<' tlv iioUtf m ilu*- 
time I lie Imlfifr thc'rforf, tannot ant any f W, 
evetpt those to uhotti tht proper notice hn bicn 
pn on 

As thepoit IS pcntnlli m td* u-.t ri( for tli*' p-rpiK" 
of scTMiig notttes, It IS e*=tiitia! ih it tlnrr »-ho»Id 
always lie tomplttc' < tidcnn fortluonnin’ if iiet<“- 
',ir% . that thf notirc wa-, dnU post' 'I A • opv oi l!i( 
notice should be pr/'fr'td, .md th' p'r'on tint 
nttualh fiostcd the letter shmib! b'- <,i!*el ns a 
witness It must aKo be pna <d tint tin Utter \ i- 
not rttnrntd throiiph tli Dfad Dtur Ollfe 
Tile important e ol ei' 'nt; notttr of di-bononr e.,t 
not bo o\cr-cstiniatc<l md it 3, .nhisabU wlert. 
a bill IS dishonourt 1 that aotitt hoeld b' r.ciii in 
overs' ease, altlioueh it is proiide'l hv th' \et tint 
in some instances it ma> iK di'ptns'-d with fli'S'' 
instances are as follows — 

“(a) ^\^lcn alter the etetree' of rea'Oilihle 
diligenrc, notice cannot be pnen to c,r du^s not 
reach the drawc o- indor-< -- fought to be eharged . 

" W vaiver e\prns o- implied dfotiee of 
disbonour ina\ be wnnd before the ’irnc ol 
piMng notice his nrincd, or .ifte''- the t■mIs^Km to 
give due notice , 

'■ (c) As regards the drawer la the following 
cases M? — 

‘ (I) Viliere the dr.iwer and fb* drawee r.-e 
the same person 

'■ (2) \Mierc the drawer i> a fietitmas ptTSoii 
or a piu-von not having capacitj to contract 
' (d) Wierc the drawer is the person to 
whom the bill is presentcel for payment 
“ (4) Where the drawee or aeeepto- is ns 
belv.een himself and the drawer under no 
obligation to accept or pa> the bill 
“ (5) Wdiere the drawer has countermanded 
payment 

’• (d) As regards an indorser in the folloving 
cases, VIZ — 

(1) Where the drnveec is a fictitious ptr-on 
or a person not having capacitv to cont'-act, 
and the indorsor was aware of the fact at the 
time he indorsed the bill 

" (2) Wdierc the indorser is the person to 
whom the bill is presented for pavment 

(3) WdicTC the bill was accepted or made 
for his accommodation ” 

It IS quite clear that in law the acceptor of a bill is 
not entitled to any notice of dishonour when the 
bill IS dishonoured by- non-payment The same 
rule applies to a person \\lio has guaranteed pa\- 
ment by the acceptor As to waiver of notice, 
when this is given in favour of a holder bv the 
drawer, it applies also to all parties prior to the 
holder as well as to any- subsequent holders But if 
the wmver is given by an indorser, this onlv affects 
the indorser and the parties subsequent to lum, as 
far as the indorser is concerned Notice of dishonour 
must be giv<m in due course to all prior mdorse-s 
The party who waives notice of dishonour must b' 
fully achuaintcd wath all the circumstances of the 
case m to make the ^^aiver ol any value 
In adpition to giving notice of dishonour, the 
holder of a dishonoured inland bill mav, if he tlunhs 
fit, causd the bill to be noted and protested (See 

Noting W Bite. Protlsting A Bill) 

BISPATCli MONEY. — This is a chartering term 
which IS Used to denote an allowance of so much 
per day or so much per hour, sometimes granted 
by the owAers of a vessel to the charterer vhen the 


Intt'-r hiv !'w<bd n" unlo uM .1 icv'd Kwe ti"-, 
tlip'ilntcd b’- da*f c (if 1 .ire fmlilird, 
lllSQfALtriCAin'lAS or nANKItlTT.-BpI- 

jt'plcy Mibj'-'ts a m^n to very serious tbcabiliUe* 
W'hi)<‘ lie is inribmpt no tn tn ran nt or v oxe in th- 
Hny* fi{ lairih i"- ,mv eomnittie thereof. No' tais 
't b tnk'upt f'c c! ' t> <1 til or sit iu the Hmisr e f CoT- 
tiio’ii lb iv abo divju.ihficd from b'ii g op, (o'’ or 
.ippoinfi'l ur n* a sc-tiie-n? flic p* ire, miyor, 

niibrinan, 01 co'^n iilo--, puiirciinti of the ncs"', over- 
-ce' ii{ thf pixiT, mt'tnlH— Ilf ,1 witut'iry atiUiofif ■, 
bigbwwv lipied, bn!,.tl l»'.nf(b jelrct vt-Ary , or o* 
a nneuv < onii'A Iti'/p'shfu ibn Lists fc-' i" pcr/(«! 
of livi vent from flu- .1 lio of the di 'Charge' An 
iiiah'-lnr; "! b.'tikrupt innwit lio ,1 ni'nibir or 
ehnirm.i" of a pinsh eouH'i! itiral di'tnct rout.3’ 
1 ,' i.oirel of f.u.irelnrt-i. if h'- h,iv v.ftlL'n Sve yc3r<i 
befotr his clr^tjcn o' vi-iii- i‘!v clortiorl, 
.idjiidme! Innltiipt o- ro", pounded with lij* 
(re-htnij 

T'.'-qiiaiiiit'vfi.inv ee‘i-.c if .-md when ndjudicafion 
eif b'lilrruptev n at.noli'-d , nr if a c'-tifa etc it 
pf itit-'l 'vitb tl'c dt'i h.ifge- to the CiTi ;t that Ih' 
b.-ml ruptcy wrv r.vui'd bv the h.enf-nipt’i lUir- 
b/-(i,n> 'Mthciut any tin- .oncluct on luv pirl 

If a n.'-mln ■" of the Iki!)'*e ol ('i-niTcws h adjudged 
b'lUl nipt.nnif the di'-quahlieatir/us arising therekoni 
nr.d'-r tin' Art an not re'ino.’tel vvitiun io'c months 
Ireita the ehite; of the order, the court 'ihtll, imriedi 
-itdy .after the otpiration of that time, certify the- 
same' to the SpraLi and tht'et«{R>e| the scat of the 
member bseonies Vacant If a [le-rson is a'ljndccd 
binhnipt vhilst holflng the offiee of may O', alder- 
man, coun-'lllor, gnanlia’i, overseer, or niL.-nbcr 
of a .'amtary .Tiitlionty, lughvay lioard or select 
vestry, his o'iirr becomes vae.ant. 

It IS pos able that a new Bill veil! shortly- Iw passed 
molung the ciisqu-vlifirations of a bankrupt mere 
scvc'c tlian at jirc'Ant 

IHS.®1!(TI0N. — IdiH is a term which it met vnth 
in accounts, cspccialh in tho«e .accounts dealing 
with the drapery trade, and ft signifies the separa- 
tion of the .account' of ■'ales .and puri'liasc-s, so as to 
show the workings, of the vanour. departments of 
the hoiwe 

IlISSElSE. — r«> depnve- a fre-eholdc' of hiS 
•eisin or piTvtesMon of an estate 

lilSSEISlJi. — The dejirivation of a person of the 
seisin or po.-se's-.aon of an estate of freehold 

I)IS.SOT,L’TIO.\ or PAUTNERSHir. -- This 

phr.ave stj-nifies the termination of a partnership, 
or the breaking up of a firm, caused by the 
V oluntary re'tiremcni of one or more of the partners, 
or bv tlie operation of law (See PAKTNnRSPir.) 

DISTILLERS, — ITic Spirits .Vet, JS80, consoli- 
dated and amended the I.iw relative to the sale ot 
spirits No person may distil, rectify, or compound 
spirits, without a licence Tlic penalty- for dis- 
obedience IS / 5 OO, and the forfeit of all vessels and 
materials Ev cry person is deemed to be a distiller 
who makes or keeps wasfi prepared or fit for dis- 
tillation The distiller m Engiand must not keep 
more than two wash stills and two low wine stills 
on his premises at the same time, or one still of a 
capacitv of less tlian 3,000 gallons. A distiller may 
keep a still of a capaaty of 400 gallons and iipwmds 
upon obtaining a licence signed by three justices 
The distillery must be situated wnthin a quarter of 
a nulc of a market town, but the Commissioners oi 
Inland Revenue may grant a licence for a dis- 
tillery bey ond that limit Lodgings must be pro- 
vided for the officers of excise who are placed in 
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fi om his liability, and so are all previous indorsers, 
since they, in turn, cannot receive the notice in due 
time The holder, therefore, cannot sue any party 
except those to whom the proper notice has been 


gi\en 


As the post IS gonerall} made use of for the purpose 
of serving notices, it is essential that there should 
ahvays be complete evidence forthcoming, if neces- 
sary, that the notice was duly posted A copy of the 
noface should be preserved, and the person who 
actuallj' posted the letter should be called as a 
witness It must also be proved that the letter was 
not returned through the Dead Letter Oflicc 
The importance of giving notice of dishonoui can- 
not be over-estimated and it is advisable where 
a bill is dishonoured that notice should be given in 
every case, although it is pros ided by the Act that 
in some instances it may be dispensed with These 
instances are as follows — 

“ (a) When, after the exercise of reasonable 
dihgence, notice cannot be gi\en to or does not 
reach the draw er or indorser sought to bo charged , 

" (6) By waiver express or implied Notice of 
dishonour may be w aivcd before the time of 
giving notice has arm ed, or after the omission to 
give due notice , 

(c) As regards the drawer in the following 
cases, Mz — 

(1) Where the drawer and the drawee are 
the same person 

(2) Where the draw cr is a fictitious person 

having capacity to contract 

(3) ^^'here the drawer is the person to 
whom the bill is presented for payment 

(4) Wliere the drawee or acceptor is as 
between himself and the drawer under no 
obligation to accept or pay the bill 

(^) Where the drawer has countermanded 
pay’ment 

" (d) As regards an indorser in the following 
cases, Mz — ^ 

“ (1) Where the drawee is a fictitious person 
capaaty to contract, 
and the indorser was aware of the fact at the 
time he indorsed the bill 

P) the indorser is the person to 

P^'esented for payment 
fo) where the bill was accepted or made 
tor his accommodation ” 

nnf a acceptor of a bill is 

Ml dishonour when the 

bill IS dishonoured by non-payment The same 

mlnt^ +1 ° ^ guaranteed pay- 

wMn As to waiver of noface, 

drawer, it apphes also to all parfacs prior to the 
f ^-ubsequent holLrs But if 
the \\m\er is given by an indorser, this only affects 
M indorser and the parties subsequent tolurn^ 
far os ^e indorser is concerned Nt^cc of dishonour 
must b4 given m due course to all prior indorsers 

'vho waives notice of dishonour Cst te 
fully aeijuamted wath all the circumstances of the 
^^rt make the waiver of any value 

gi'ing notice of dishonour the 
holder of adishqnoured inland bill mav, if he thinks 

BI5PATCII »i0NEV.Tm° il'SL™ 

Which IS hsed to denote an allowance of so^mu^ 
per day oV so much per hour, somefainw 
bi the owi^ers of a vessel to the charterT wMn the 


latter has loaded or unloaded a vessel before flic 
stipulated lav days (q v ) arc finished 
filSQUALlFICATIOXS OP BANKIIUPT.— Bank- 
ruptcy^ subjects a man to very' serious disabilifacs 
While he is banlcrupt no man can sit or vote m the 
House of Lords or any committee thereof Nor can 
a bankrupt be elected to or sit in the House of Com- 
mons Ho IS also disqualified from being elected or 
appointed or acting as a justice of the peace, mayor, 
alderman, or councillor, guardian of the poor, over- 
seer of the poor, member of a sanitary authority, 
liighwny board, burial boaid, select vestry , or of 
a county council Disqualification lasts for a penod 
of five years fiom the date of the discharge An 
undischarged baiikiupt cannot be a member or 
chairman of a parish council, ruial district council, 
01 board of guardians, if he has within five years 
before his election, or since his election, been 
adjudged banlcrupt or compounded with ms 
creditors 

Disqualifications cease if and when adjudication 
of bankruptcy is annulled, or if a certificate is 


p-anted with the discharge to^thc effect 


banlcruptcy' was caused by’ the bankrupt’s 
fortune without any misconduct on his part 
If a member of the House of Commons is adjudgea 
bankrupt, and the disquabficafaons arising therefroni 
under the Act are not remov ed within six months 
from the date of the order, the court shall, immedi- 
ately after the expiration of that fame, ccitify' the 
same to the Speaker, and thereupon the seat ‘'"® 
member becomes vacant If a person is adjudgea 
bankrupt whilst holding the office of mayor, 
man, councillor, guardian, overseer, or memucr 
of a sanitary authority, highway board, or seiec 
vestry, his office becomes vacant , 

It IS possible that a new- Bill wall shortly be passea 
making the disqualifications of a banlsrupt mor 
sev ere than at present , < " 

DISSECTI0N.--T1US is a term winch is met wtn 
in accounts, especially' in those accounts dealing 
witli the drapery trade, and it signifies the separa- 
tion of the accounts of sales and purchases, so as 
show the workings of the various departments 
the house . 

DISSEISE.— To deprive a freeholder of lus 
seism or possession of an estate , 

DISSEISIN The deprivation of a person oftiic 

seisin or possession of an estate of freehold 
DISSOLUTION OP PAIITNERSHIP. — T'l'i 
phrase signifies the termination of a partners j , 
or the brcalving up of a firm, caused by 
V oluntary- retirement of one or more of tlio partn > 
or by' the operation of law (Sec PartneksiiH’ J 
DISTILLERS.— 1 he Spirits Act, 1880, consoh- 
dated and amended the law relative to the sa 
spirits No person may' distil, rectify, or , 

spirits, without a licence The penalty’ tor 
obedience is /500, and the forfeit of all vessgp 
matenals Every person is dcemcdvlo d""'' ' . ^ n 
who makes or keeps wash ptcpi' i ^ 

tillation The distiller in , - _ * Z ' 

more than two wash 1 ‘ 

on his premises at tl ■ • 

capacity of less than\ ' n >, i 

keep a kill of a capaci^ ' ' 

upon obtaining a heel ^ h v 

The distillery must be' , ' >. 

a nule of a market tow, ' , , ^ 

Inland Revenue may i ,, 
tillery' beyond that hmi 
vided for the officers of 
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premises let by the deceased person whom he repre- 
sents , but a person who is merely autlionscd to 
receive rent has no right to distrain on his own 
account It is a very rare thing for a landlord to 
di&tram personally The usual practice js to employ 
a baihff or an agent appointed by him for that 
purpose No person, however, may act as bailiff 
unless ho possesses a certificate granted by a 
countj^ court judge (See BaiLirr J 'I he bailiff 
should always bo armed with some document in 
writing signed by the landlord, and he must also 
produce lus certificate as a bailiff if it is demanded 
by any tenant upon whose goods he is levying a 
distress 

As above stated, it is the general rule that a dis- 
tress cannot be levied elsewhere than upon the pre- 
mises demised to the tenant, and in some cases 
during the time the tenancy lasts Thus, if a notice 
to quit IS given and a tenant holds ov'cr, there is no 
right to distram for rent which is in arrear at the 
termmation of the tenancy This is the law as far 
as tenancies for less than a 5 ear are concerned , 
but if the tenancy is for years, the right of distraint 
may be exercised dunng tlie six months follovring 
the termination of the tenancy, bv reason of a 
statute passed in the reign of Anne Ihis is a 
reason why it is so often provided that the last 
instalment of rent shall be paid some time before 
the termination of the tenanej 

There is, however, one important exception to 
this rule as to a levy being made upon the demised 
premises It refers to clandestine removals, where 
a tenant secretly and fraudulently removes his 
goods so as to avoid a distress being made It is, 
therefore, provided that if the rent is m arrear 
{and this proviso is all important) and the tenant 
fraudulently and clandestinely removes his goods 
from the demised premises for the purpose of pre- 
venting a distress, the landlord may follow and 
take them from the place to which they have been 
removed within thirty dajs after such removal 
If, however, a sale of tlic goods has taken place m 
the meantime to a bona fide purchaser, the landlord's 
right is ousted and the goods cannot be seized by 
him , but even in such a case, the tenant must still 
have an interest in the premises which he has 
quitted at the time when the seizure is made, other- 
wise the landlord will be too lata Thus, in one case, 
a tenant removed his goods on the last day but one 
of his tenancy, and it ivas held that, although the 
goods were remov ed fraudulently and clandestinely, 
the landlord could not follow and seize them after 
the tenancy had come to an end If the tenancy 
has actually terminated when the tenant removes 
lus goods, the landlord cannot follow them at all 
The right of distress has gone, and the only remedy 
IS to sue for the rent due by an action at law In 
order to avoid difficulties, it is always advisable foi 
the landlord to obtain an authority to follow goods 
from a local justice of the peace or from a pohee 
magistrate Although, as will be pointed out later 
on, the right of distress extends, with certain, 
exceptions and under certain conditions, to all 
goods which are upon the demised premises at the 
time of the levy, the goods of a lodger or a stranger 
can never be followed and taken m the same 
manner as the goods of a tenant Again, if an 
entry is made upon premises where there is no 
nght to take the goods m any event, the landlord 
will render Jnmself liable to an action for trespass 
In the metropolitan poUco district, v Inch includes 
an area withm 15 miles of Channg Cross, exclusive 
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of the City of London, a constable may stop and 
detain all carts and carnages employed in remonog 
goods or furniture from a dwelling-house between 
8 p,m and 6 a m , if there is any suspicion that a 
fraudulent and clandestine removal is tailing -jilaec 
'A landlord cannot distrain for more than six 
gears’ arrears of rent, unless the tuiani has within 
that time given a written acknowledgment of pre- 
vious rent being due If the holding is an agncultural 
one, only one year’s rent can be distrained for, 
subject to an extension if it has been customarj' 
to defer payment for three or six montlis In the 
case of a bankrupt tenant, a landlord may distrain 
after the commencement of the b.'inkruptcy, but 
his claim IS only available for six months’ rent 
accrued due prior to the adjudication If he dis- 
trains witiun three months of the receiving order 
being made, be must pay any preferential creditors 
out of the proceeds of the distraint, and become a 
preferential creditor himself as to an} loss he may 
sustain For whatever balance of rent remains due 
after a distraint for the six months’ rent, the land- 
lord must prove in the bankruptcy proceedings 
against the tenant as an ordinarj' creditor A dis- 
traint against the estate and effects of a companj' 
which IS being wound up. otherwise than volun- 
tarily, is void except by leave of the court 

In levying a distress the outer door of the premises 
cannot be broken open , but if the outer door is 
open, the pferson distraining may break any ol the 
inner doors, or locks, if necessary, to reach the 
goods that are distrainablc If a window is open, 
an entrance may be effected tlirough it, and tlie 
window itself may be opened further TTio breaking 
or removal of a pane of glass to undo a fastening 
constitutes the distrainor a trespasser A fence 
may be cUmbed over to get through an open door 
A landlord or his agent may not force the padJocl 
of a barn nor the outer door of a granary or stab! 
for the purpose of distraining for rent, and he mus 
not break open gates or knock down fences t< 
effect his purpose , but ho is justified in openm 
doors and locks by turning the key, lifting the latcl 
drawing the bolt, or using any of the usual method 
adopted for gaming access. In every case whei 
the distrainor can enter without committing 
trespass or using force, ho is justified m lus actioi 
The forcible expulsion of a person lawfully di 
training from the premises which be has enten 
will deprive the tenant of his immunity fro 
having his outer door broken open in order 
regain admittance Tlie distrainor must call 
constable to see that no breach of the peace 
committed 

It is the general rule that all personal chatt 
found on the premises, in respect of which the d 
traint is made, can be seized for the rent due. 

IS immatcnal who is the owner , but this is ni 
subject to the Law of Distress Amendment A 
1908, which caroftinto force in 1909, and is notic 
later And herciiS&BS the great difference betwi 
a distraint and ai\ execution (iju) In the lat 
case, nothing can be seized which is not the prope 
of the judgment debtor 

There are, however, many exceptions to 1 
general rule, some goods being absolutely pr 
leged from seizure, wlulst others are condition: 
protected Those wluch are absolutely privde 
cannot be taken under any circumstances, 
include — 

(1) Things in actual use The seizure -of tl 
might lead to a breach of the peace 
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the penod for which it is due To this declaration 
an inventory must be attached setting out the 
furniture, etc , referred to The following is a form 
of declaration which is commonly used in the case 
of a lodger — 

To Mr A B (landlord) oj , to hts bathff, 
and io all others whom tt may concern 

I, C D , of , do hereby declare that I am 

a lodger, occttpytng the following rooms (stating 
them) at and that your immediate tenant, 

E F , my landlord, has no right of propciiy or 
beneficial interest in the furniture and goods dis- 
trained (or threatened to be distrained) for rent 
alleged to be due to A B , and of which an 
inventory is annexed Such furniture and goods 
are my property 

And I also declare that I owe to the said E F , 
on account of rent for the said lodging, from 
to , the sum of £ and no more (or, I have 
paid to the said E F all rent and arrears of lent 
in respect of the said lodgings) 

The inventory is as follotvs — 

(All goods to be set out specifically ) 

(Signature of lodger ) 

Bated this day of , 19 

\ form of a similar character, with the modifica- 
tions necessary for the particular case, will serve 
the purpose of the under-tenant or other person 
'The offence of making a false declaration or 
inventorj' is a misdemeanour if it is untrue to the 
knowledge of the deponent in any particular The 
signature should bo at the foot 'of the inventorv, 
but in a recent case it was held to be sufficient for 
thj purpose of the Lodgers’ Goods Protection Act 
that the signature was at the end of the declaration 
provided the inventory was contained m the same 
paper 

It IS alwajs advisable to have the nobcc in the 
above form, or as near thereto as possible, and no 
material fact connected with the matter should be 
omitted When the declaration and the inventory 
have been served upon the landlord or the bailift, 
and pav-ment has been made of any rent due and’ 
an undertalang given to pay future instalments of 
rent as thev shall become due, until the amount 
of the distress Is discharged, the landJoid or tlie 
bailiff must go out of possession If the distress is 
then persisted m, the landlord and the bailiff wall 
both be liable to an action for illegal distress, and 
damages may be recovered from both of them 
AUo the lodger, under-tenant, or other person 
aggrieved may apply to a justice of the peace or to 
a pohee magistrate for an order for rcsbtution of 
the goods if the landlord or the baihfi refuses to 
restore them, when the truth of the declaration 
and the inventory wall be incjuircd into, and such 
order made as may appear just Tins statutory 
jirotection docs not apply to goods belonging to the 
husband or the wife of the tenant whose rent is in 
-urear, nor to goods comprised m any bill of sale 
hire purchase agreement, or settlement made bv 
such tt nant, nor to goods m the possession, order 
O'' disposibon of such tenant by the consent ami 
permission of the true owner under sueb circum- 
stiintev that such tenant is the reputed owner 
thereof, nor to any live stock to which Seebon 29 
of the Agncjltural Holdings Act, 1908, applies 
Tiierc are othi' exceptions, but tlicry need no notice 
here ISIoreovcr, the protection docs not extend to 


the goods of an under-tenant where the under- 
tenancy has been created in breach of any covenant 
or agreement in WTibng between the landlord and 
his immediate tenant. If the lodger or under-tenant 
IS compelled to pay any rent as above, or to give an 
undertalang as to future instalments of rent, he is 
entitled to deduct the amount thereof from any rent 
which he would otherwise have been compelled to 
pay to Ins immediate landlord. There is no speci- 
fied time within which the declarabon and the 
inventory must be served But as the supenor 
landlord’s right of sale is at the end of five days, 
from the seizure of the goods, the right against the 
distrainor will be lost unless proceedings are taken 
within that penod, though there may remain other 
nghts, as far as the lodger or the under-tenant is 
concerned, against the immediate landlord It 
seems that the whole process, as above desenbed, 
must be repeated on ev'ery occasion if more than 
one distress is levied 

The term lodger has been frequen£ly used in the 
latter portion of this article, and it is necessary to 
define his exact position A person is a lodger who 
has a defined porbon of a house, which is in the 
occupancy of another person, assigned to ^him in 
consideration of a certain rent All the incidents 
of landlord and tenant are then in existence between 
the tenant of the house and the lodger, and the 
tenant must take the same proceedings against lus 
lodger to eject him, if it becomes necessary to do 
so, as a landlord must take against his own tenant 
It IS almost unnecessary to add that a tenant can 
distrain upon his lodger’s goods in the same manner 
as a landlord can distrain upon the goods of his 
tenant 

BISTRIUbl'ION, STATUTES OF.— -When a per- 
son dies intestate, the residue of his property , after 
payment of debts, is distnbutcd in different ways, 
according as it is real or personal property The^ 
realty descends according to the law of inheritance, ' 
vvlule the personalty' (which includes leasehold pro- 
perty) IS divided up among his wife, children, or . 
next-of-kiii, according to the Statutes of Distribu- 
bon This general rule has been modified by' the 
Intestate Estates Act, 1890, bv which the widow of 
an intestate has gained certain preferential nghtt, 
prov'ided always that there are no cluldrcn or other 
issue of the marriage existing By this Act it is 
provided that the real and personal estate of every 
man who shall die intestate after September 1st, 
1890, leaving a widow', but no issue, shall, m all 
cases where the net value of such real and persona’ 
estates shall not exceed £500, belong to his widow 
absolutely If the Act ajiplies and the total value 
of the estate does not exceed £500, the widow takes 
all And where the net value of the estate exceeds - 
£500, under similar circumstances the widow is 
entitled to a first charge of £500 upon the whole of 
the estate, whether real or personal, with interest 
at the rate of 4 per cent from the death of the 
intestate unbl pay'ment The charge of £500, as 
between the real and personal rejirescntativ es of the 
intestate, is to be borne and paid in proportion to 
the values oi the real and jiersonal estates rcspec- 
bvely The right of the widow as provided by' the 
Act IS in addibon to her share in the residue of the 
estate The mam object of the Act was to meet 
the hard case of tlie vidow vhere her husband died 
intestate, leaving no cluldrcn and onlv n Email 
estate, for, however small the estate might be, she 
was previously onlv enblied to onc-half of it, 

Tlie law as to the distribution of the personal 
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not , (3) brothers and sisters of the intestate are 
admitted before the grandfather, though thc\ are 
all of the second degree 

Tlie table given on the opposite page will 
furnish sufficient illustrations for ordinary purposes 

It should be noted that m the succession to the 
residue of an intestate’s personal estate, males have 
no preference over females, nor an elder over a 
younger, nor paternal over maternal relations nor 
relations of the whole blood over those of tlic 
half blood , but all in the same degree take 
equally 

Where a person is entitled to a share under the 
rtatutes, the share vests in him at the death of the 
intestate, and should he himself die before the 
estate is, m fact, distributed, it will be payable to 
his legal personal representative, and may even be 
attached, while unpaid, by creditors by way of 
equitable execution 

The effects of a person who dies intestate wathout 
issue and wathout next-of-kin are known as bond 
tacarUa, and go to the Crown In the case of a 
person who is illegitimate dying intestate and with- 
out issue, lus estate devolves upon the Crown as 
vacajitta , but in this case it is usual for the 
Crowai to deduct a percentage only, and to grant 


the balance of the property to the persons who, if 
the deceased had been legitimate, would have 
claimed it as next-of-kin The Crown takes iona 
vacantia by virtue of its prerogative, but subject - 
always to the widow’s claim to a half in case she 
survives her husband 

The shares of persons who take any personal 
estate under an intestacy are liable to the same 
duty as are legacies to persons of the same degree 
of kindred, and the exemptions are the same as if 
the shares were legacies 

The distribution of the personal property of an 
intestate after payment of his debts is generally 
governed by the law of the country where he was 
domiciled when ho died Consequently, if an 
Englishman dies intestate, domiciled in Germany 
or Spam, and leaving personalty in England, it 
would be distributed in accordance with the German 
or Spanish law of succession Succession to real^ 
property, on the contrary, depends upon the law of 
the country where the land itself is situate ; and, 
tlicrefore, leaseholds which are realty by inter- 
national, though not by English, law, devolve m 
accordance with EngUsh law of inheritance, even if 
their intestate owner died domiciled abroad (See 
Intestacy ) 
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The holding of, and proceedings at, district council 
meetings other than as provided above, and always 
subject to the statutes, are governed by the standing 
orders wluch every district counal makes for the 
regulation of its business These standing orders 
vaty in the extent to which they deal with pro- 
cedure , where they are silent, the customary rules 
of debate apply , anyone concerned wnth a 
particular distnct council must, therefore, obtain 
and study its own standing orders It may be 
useful, however, to select as examples a few of the 
provisions from actual sets of standing orders of an 
urban district council and a rural distnct council 
respectively 

Urlian District Council. The council's ordinary 
meetings are held on alternate Wednesday evenings 
at 7 30 , notice of same, with the usual particulars, 
including the business (so far as known), being posted 
to each member three clear days beforehand Extra- 
ordinary meetings may be held on the requisition of 
three members and on tw'enty-four hours’ notice 
being gie en to members Resolutions or acts of the 
council can only be revoked or altered by a two- 
tlurds majority at a special meeting convened on 
the requisition of three members Failing the carry- 
ing of such revocation or alteration, it may not be 
attempted again for six months The order of busi- 
ness after signing of the minutes,, is (1) Deputa- 
tions , (2) correspondence , (3) committee reports , 
(4) finance committee report , (5) reports of council 
officers , (6) business appointed by resolution of 
precious meeting , (7) motions and questions With 
the exception of a few motions wluch may be moved 
without notice, five days’ notice of motion is 
required Speeches are limited to ten minutes and 
replies to five minutes each Committees are to con- 
sist of three members, and the quorum to be two 
members _ Committee meetings may be called at 
two days’ notice, and flee minutes' grace is allowed 
the chairman before someone else is appointed to 
the chair A two-thirds majority may suspend these 
standing orders at a meeting either after due notice 
or in case of urgency 

Rural District Council. Ordinary meetings are 
held monthly on Thursdays, at 3 p m , and two 
day's’ notice of same is given Ratepayeis in the 
rural distnct and reporters may be present until 
required by resolution to wnthdraw Extraordinary 
meetings may bo requisitioned by two members for 
the transaction only of the spcaal business specified 
Minutes arc to be printed and sent members The 
order of business, only to be vaned by consent of 
the mcebng, is (after signing the minutes) (1) 
Business ansing out of the minutes , (2) communica- 
tions from the Lo^.al Government Boaid , (3) other 
communications , (4) finance rommittee’s recom- 
mendations , (5) other committees’ reports , (6) 
officers’ reports, (7) departmental requueraents , 
(R) applications and appointment of officers, etc. , 
(R) motions Tour day s notice of motion is required 
Motions to rescind or rcjit-at resolutions within six 
months reejuire at least four memhers’ names on the 
notice ; and, if they fall, arc b.irrcd for a further 
SIX months disctis'-ion is allowed on adjourn- 
m< nt mobons or on the motion to proceed to the 
next business Speecbe-i are limits d to ten minutes 
A rqdy is permitted not onl" to the mover of a 
sulrtbifitivt motion, but also' to the mover of a 
sucrc*<sf'il amendment put as such 'Ibret members 
may demand a rceount of a Sliow -of-hands vote 
before aenoimcf.mf nt of the result, as also (after the 
vote; 3 division, t r , a talJng of the names fo- and 


against A motion may, if practicable, be divided 
into parts on any member’s request The chairman 
may take a vote, without discussion, as to the 
exclusion of any business he deems objectionable. 
Any standing orders may, with the chairman's 
sanchon, be suspended by a majority vote in case^ 
of urgency' There is also full provision regarding 
committees 


DISTRICT RATEr-(See General District 
Rate ) 

DISTRICT REGISTRY.— It is well known that 
writs in actions are issued out of the High Court in 
London, hut to avoid difficulty' and delay vandus 
registries or offices have been established in different 
parts of the country', presided over by' the registrar 
— who IS almost invariably' the registrar of the local 
county court — ^in order that all such work as is 
done in cliambers in interlocutory matters (gv) 
may be carried out without having recourse to the 
courts in London All matters which are in the 
hands of a Master in Chambers in London may' he 
conducted by a district registrar, from whoso 
decision there is always a right of appeal to a judge 
in chambers 

DISTRINGAS.— This is a Latin word, signifying 
"that y'Ou distrain " It was the name of a wnt 
which was formerly issued out of the High Court 
of Justice to prevent the transfer of particular 
stoclcs or shares, or tlie pay'ment of dividends due 
upon the same In 1880 tlus writ was abolished, 
and now a notice is served upon the comp.Tny or 
other body affected vvhich fulfils the same object 
Tlic notice is for the purpose of preventing the 
comjjany or other body from dealing with funds 
in which other persons claim to liavc an interest 
Application is made, in the first instance, to the 
High Court, the application being supported by an 
affidavit which sets out the material facts of the 
case, and v/hen certain formalitios have been com- 
phed with, the notice is scrv'cd upon the compM> 
or other body sought to be affected by it 
dealing of any' kind can tlien take place unless an 
eight days’ notice is giv'cn to the parties who claim 
to be interested in the funds, cte , that some 
transfer, etc , is contemplated Within these eight 
days steps must be taken, if it is thought neccss^', 
to obtain further protection, otherwise the effect oi 
the notice of distringas ceases (See Charging 
Order ) „ 

DllTO.— This word, which is often wntten " do 
— this being a contraction of ditto — means tlie same 
thing as before, or something of a like manner. It 
IS denved from the Latin word dicitw', the past 


particijjle of the verb dico, " I sav " 

DHTDLND AND TRANSraB DAYS (RANK 
ENGLAND). — ^These arc the days upon which 
dividends are paid and transfers effected, so ^ 
certain stocks arc concerned with wluch the 
of England is chicfiv' interested, at least to the 
extent of paying the dividends and executing tiic 
transfers 

Transfer days arc Mondavs, Ttiesdavs, Weancs*^ 
days, Tliiirsdays, and Tndavs Instructions ore 
recuved from 9 .30 am until 3pm, but a f^ ol 
2s 6d IS charged if the instructions are giv cn later 
than 1pm. transfers may also be made on wStiir- 
d.iys, betv'ccn 11 and 12 ”30, and for these also a 
fee of 2s 6d is charged 

Transfers of Bank Stock arc charged 9s for ■'■mms 
of /25 and under, and 12s for sums over £25, 
Dividends arc due on the dates named beww'. 
and arc payable the next day. When the due dite. 
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whole o£ the circulating capital of the company 
must be replaced, and a certain allowance made for 
the loss or depreciation of the fi-^ed capital. The 
latter IS generally provided for bv the creation of 
a spcnal fund, but in certain inst.anees it is jiossible 
for the articles to pros ide that no loss or dcjirccia- 
tion bhall be provided for, especially when the com- 
pany IS established for the purpose of carrying on 
a mere temporary concern Again, ns far as the 
fixed capital is concerned, any eliance improvement 
m Its value may bo treated as a profit 

But other methods of calculating profits are 
necessary m the ease of large businesses and joint 
stock companies In his standard work on the 
Companies Acts, Lord Justice Biieklcv sajs • " The 
profits of an undertaking arc not such sum as may 
remain after the payment of evciy debt, but are 
the excess of the revenue receipts over expenses 
properly chargeable to revenue account As to 
what expenses arc properly chargeable to capital 
and what to revenue it is necessarily impossible to 
lay down any rule In many eases it may be for 
the shareholders to determine for themselves, pro- 
vided the determination be honest and within legal 
limits Where expenses properly' chargeable to 
capital have been paid out of revenue, the company 
IS justified m recouping the revenue account at a 
subsequent time out of capital. The proper and 
legitimate way of arriving at a statement of profits 
IS to take the facts as thc\' actually stand, and, 
after forming an estimate of tlie assets as they 
actually exist, to draw a balance so as to ascerhun 
the result in the shape of profit and loss If this be 
done fairly and honestly, without any fraudulent 
intention or purpose of deceiving anyone, it docs 
not render the dividend fraudulent that there was 
not cash in hand to pay it, or that the company 
was oven obliged to borrow money for tlmt purpose 
And the fact that an estimated value was put upon 
assets which were thou m jeopardy and were sub- 
sequently lost docs not render the balance sheet 
delusive and fraudulent " 

Iwo eases m which the manner of calculating 
profits was discussed are worthy of reference viz, 
I cev Ncuchalel Asphaltc Company, 1887, 41 Ch d’ 
1, and Venter v General and Commeicial Invest- 
ment 'I rust, 1894, 2 Ch 239 In the first it was 
decided that where the shaics o£ a limited company 
hav'c, under a duly registered contract, been allowed 
as fully paid-up shares in consideration of assets 
handed over to the company, it is under no obhga- 
tion to keep the value of these assets up to the 
nominal amount of its capital, and the payment of 
a dividend is not to be considered a return of capital 
merely on the ground that no provision has been 
made for keeping the assets up to the nominal 
amount of capital riiere is nothing m the Com- 
panies Act to prohibit a company formed to work 
a wasting property, such as a mine or a patent from 
distributing, as dividend, the excess of the proceeds 
uf vv orlong abov'c the expenses of working nor to 
impose on the company any obligation to set apart 
a sinking fund to meet the depreciation in the value 
of the wasting property If the expenses of working 
exceed the receipts, the accounts must not be made 
out so as to show an apparent profit, and so enable 
the company to pay a dividend out of capital but 
the division of the profits without providing a sink- 
lUg fund IS not such a pay'ment of dividends out of 
capital as is forbidden by law In the second case 
a different method of ascertaining profits was pro- 
pounded There the defendants were a hnuted 
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comp.in\,who«'c objects were to invest Iheir capital 
m stocks, funds, sliares, and set, unties of various 
descriptions, and the nccipts of the coiiijiany from 
the income of these investments were made applit- - 
able to paying a ihvidcnd TJie market priec of ‘ 
some of the investments of the company fell, and 
otlicrs of them proved wortlilois, so that the value 
of the company N assets w'as mafcnally diminished , 
but the inconie received from the investment for 
the year consider.ibly exceeded the cx'pcnscs of the 
year. One of the tnistccs of the company brought an 
action on behalf of himself and all the stoekholdcrx 
in the rompany against the company and the other 
tnistccs to restrain the company from declaring a 
dividend, on the (p'oiind that, until the loss of 
capital was made up, a pay'ment of dividend would . 
he a pay'ment out of capital It was Jicld, by’ the 
Omrt of Appeal, that it was within llie power of 
the company to rlcclarc a dividend, inasmuch a' 
there is no law to prevent a comjiany' from sinking 
its cajiital in the purchase of n propcrty’-producing 
income and dividing that income without making 
provision for keeping up the value of the capital r 
and that fixed capital may' be sunk and lost, and 
yet ttie excess of current receipts over current 
oxjienBes may be applied in payment of a dividend, 
tliougb where the income of a company' arises front 
the turning over of circulating capit.d, no dividend 
can be paid unless the circulating capital is kept up 
to Its original value, as otherwise there would be a 
pav ment of dividend out of capital 

In the second c.use, Lord Lindlcy made the 
lollowing remarks m the course of bis judgment t 
" It has been already said that dividends prcsuji- 
poso profits of some sort, and tins is iinquestionablv 
true ; but the word profits is by no means free from 
ambiguity The law is much more accuratcH 
cxjiresscd by saying that dividends cannot be paid 
out of capital, than by saying that they can only 
bo. paid out of profits Tlic last expression leads to 
the inference that the capital must always bo kept 
up, and be represented by assets which, if sold» 
would pi odiicc it , and tins is more than is required 
by law Perhaps the shortest way’ of expressing the 
distinction which I am endeavouring to explain i& 
to say that fixed capital may be sunk and lost, and 
yet that the excess of currcBt receipts over current 
payments may be divided, but that floating or 
circulating capital must be kept up, as otherwise^ 
it will enter into and form part of such excess, m 
which case to divide such excess witliout deducting 
the capital which forms part of it will bo contrary 
to law ” 

Dividends must bo paid out of profits and out of 
profits alone, except as is provided by Section 91 
of the Act of 1908 A payment of a dividend out 
of the capital is uUiavttcsi for it amounts to a reduc- 
tion of the c<ipital of the company, and such a 
reduction is rarely permissible " And, on S'ldcral 
principles of liabihty, if directors do pay a dividend 
out of capital, they arc held responsible to thi^om- 
pany for the whole amount so paid The articles 
cannot make provision for any such pay'ment, nor 
can the shareholders resolve m ii general nicoting 
that the capital of the company shall be so apjilied 
It is probable that if a dividend is illegally declarMi 
for the purpose of giving a fictitious value 
shares of a company, the directors who take part in 
declaring it may be made cnnunally hablo 
spiracy to defraud , but it is not necessary that tlic 
whole of the profits of a company should be 
tributed There is an inherent nght m Die director*- 
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" Pro\aaed that — 

“ (1) No such payment shall be made unless 
the same is authorised by the articles or by 

snecial resolution , , i 

'' “ (21 No such payment, whethei authoriseu 
by the articles or by special resolution, shall be 
made wthout the previous sanction oS the 
Board of Trade 

" (31 Before sanctioning any such pamnent 
the Board of Trade ma>, at the expense of the 
company, appoint a person to inquire and 
report to them as to the circumstances of the 
case, and may, before making the appointment 
require the company to give security for the 
payment of the costs of the inquiry 

"(41 The payment shall be made only for such 

period as may be dclci mined bj the Board of 
frade , and such penod shall in no case cvlcnd 
beyond the close of the half year next after the 
half vear during uhicli the vvorlts or buildings 
have been actually completed oi the plant 
provided 

" (51 The rate of interest shall in no case 
exceed 4 pec cent per annum or such lower rate 
as may for the time being be prescribed by 
Order in Cbiincil 

'• (6} riic payment of the interest shall not 
operate as a reduction of the amount paid up 
on the shares in respect of which it is paid 

" (7) The accounts of the company shall show 
the share capital on which, and the rate at 
which, interest has been paid out of capital 
during the period to which the accounts relate ; 

" (8) Nothing in tlus section shall affect 
any company to which the Indian Railways 
Act, 1894, as amended by any subsequent 
enactment, applies ” 


BIMDEKDS IN BANKUUl'TCY.— Ihe piopcity 
of a bankrupt which is available foi creditors aftci 
payment of costs is distributed by the trustee in 
the form of dividends 

While retaining such sums as may be necessary 
for tlio costs of administration, the trustee must 
declare and distribute dividends as soon as possible 
Ihe first dividend must generally be declared and 
distributed witluii four months after the first 
meeting of creditors, while subsequent dividends 
must bo declared and distributed at interv'als of 
not more than six montlis 

Before a dividend is declared, notice is sent to 
tlio Gazette, and to each creditor mentioned m the 
statement of affairs who has not proved On 
declaring a dividend, the tiaistco also sends a 
notice showing the amount and method of pay ment 
of tlio dividend 

Where the partner of a firm becomes bankrupt, 
a creditor to whom the bankrupt is indebted lomtlyr 
with the other partners of the tirm, or any of them, 
cannot receive any dividend out of the separate 
property' of the banicrupt until all the separate 
creditors have received the full amount of their 
respective debts 

Wheic joint and separate properties arc being 
administered, dividends of the joint and separate 
properties must generally be declared together 
Xhe expenses of and incident to such dividends are 
fairly apportioned by' the trustee between the 
joint and separate properties, regard being had to 
the work done and the benefit received by each 
property 

In the calculation and distribution of a dividend. 


the trustee makes provision for debts due to per- 
sons resident m places so distant fhal they have 
no time' to tender their proofs, or 
if disputed, and also loi provable 
the subject of claims not yet determined 
makes provision for any disputed 
and for administration expenses Subject to tnc 
foregoing exceptions, he distubutes as dividend . 1 

”'Ts^a*”crVditor may come in at any 

creditor who has not proved 

of a dividend, may be paid out of 

the hands of 'the trustee. Any tluulcna he 

have failed to receive before that 

to the payment of any future dividend He van 

not. how'ev'cr, disturb fhe 

dividend declared before his 

icason that he has not paitieipa cd J 

realised all the piopcity of the 
much as he eiin, without needlessly f, -d , 

trusteeship, the trustee declares a final 
Bcfoic so doing, he gives notice to ,°oi . 

claims to be creditors have been fed, but no^ 
established to his satisfaction, tl,c 

establish their claims to the satisfaction ot 
court vnthin a time limilcd by the regard 

proceed to declare a final dividend. 
to their claims Aflei the 
limited, or any fuithir time allowed I v the 
flic property of the bankrupt is div ’de without 

creditors who have proved their 
regard to the claims of any other ^ 

trustee cannot be sued foi a pny 

couit may order him to pay {or°tho tFiiic 

out of his own money interest tl'creon f 
that It IS withheld, and the costs of app‘“-^ t 
Even after lus release, if ho ag unst 

debtor m Ins hands, an may be made M 

the trustee It would not, ,mcnt of <i‘ 

favour of one who had taken to 

proved debt A divuknd cannot b .rcdltor, 
answer a judgment obtained th 

The trustee pays unclaimed ^ jjan” of 

Bankruptcy Estates Account at jjQaid ot 

England ^A rcceijit given to him ^hc 
Trade is an cncctual discharge Hndaim« 
dends mean dividends which, althoug ajamied 

nilrmttO.ll liroofs. hO-VC not UC 


exjslmg and admitted proofs, have ot 

Any surplus remaining alter chnific';, 

his creditors, with interest, and of the co ■ 
and expenses of the 

banlcruptcy petition, belongs '"Xg '^y wi'l 

Ihe bankrupt may dispose ot tlie ^ and 

or deed, even while the banUuiptcv is pending 
before the suiiilus is ascertained. issued . 

DIVIBEM) IVAKRANT.-Tliis IS the 

by a joint slock company ” to a share 

payment of the interest oi „ speci*^! 

holder upon his holding Unless , y.jvrra«t 

supiilntion to the contian'. a ‘f"-' ] "who^ ,t is. 
must alw'avs be signed by Ibe P®^®” -"\vhcre a 
made payable In jiracticc, .several JicT' 

dividend warrant is made payable io oe,nlly 
sons, the signature of one of tbem h 
accejited as sulficicnt , but when it ‘ 
warrant, the signatures of all aie p twisted 


BlVimVI.— Ihe native name 'Lons tree 

pods of the Cecsdlptina conana, a kg tannin, 

of South America These 'pods aic rich mw 

and arc in great request by ' from 

Great Britain’s supplies come chmtiy 
Venezuela 
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A banker keeps a record of all his liabilities on 
acceptances and indorsements 

Where documents are given up against payment 
of a bill under rebate, the rate is usually i per cent 
above the deposit rate of the principal London 
banks, and is calculated from the date when the 
money (free of cost) will be in the hands of the 
person entitled to receive it, and at the place where 
it is payable A receipt is indorsed upon the bill 
that the amount has been paid under rebate at 


per cent 

DOGS, THE LAW AS TO. — ^The dog is a domestic 
animal, and is considered to be goods or property 
It IS, therefore, an offence to steal a dog, the same 
as it IS an offence to steal goods If a dog, which is 
not known to be vicious, bites a person, it is gener- 
ally allowed this first bite free although the conse- 
quences to the person bitten may not be pleasant 
It IS an offence to shoot a dog wluch is trespassing 
on the land of another If the dog is wilfully sent 
upon the land of another, the offence, if any, is 
committed by the man, not by the dog 

An Act to consolidate the enactments relating to 
injury to live stock by dogs, and otherevise to amend 
the law, was passed in 1906 The ow'ner of a dog 
shall be liable in damages for injury done to any 
cattle by that dog If, on complaint, a court of 
summary conviction is satisfied that a dog is 
dangerous, and not kept under proper control, the 
court may order the dog to be kcjit under proper 
control, or be destroyed The penalty for dis- 
obedunce is 20s for every day of disobedience 
Dog, in the highway must wear a collar with the 
name and address of the owner inscribed upon it 
This rule is only compulsory in those parts of the 
Lnited Ivingdom where the local authority orders 
it lo prevent the worrying of cattle, dogs must 
not be allowed to stray between sunset and sunrise 
If a pohee officer considers that a dog is a stray 
dog, he may seize and detain it until the owner has 
paid all expenses If the dog wears a collar with a 
name and address upon it, a notice will bo sent to 
tliat address, stating that the dog will be sold or 
destroyed within seven days if not claimed before 
then All expenses incurred by the police must be 
jiaid No such dog seized shall bo given or sold for 
the purposes of vivisection The chief officer of 
police of each district must keep a register of all 
dogs seized, and this register shall be open to pubhc 
inspection on payment of a fee of Is Estabhsh- 
ments which receive stray dogs must also keep a 
register, and are entitled to charge Is for inspection 
thereof 

If a person finds a stray dog, and takes possession 
of it, he must restore it to its ow ner, or give notice 
to the police of his distnct The notice must be in 
wTihng, and must contain full particulars, e g , a. 
description of the dog, where it was found, and who 
13 detaining it 

An annual licence must be taken out by the 
owner or keeper of every dog which is more tlian 
six months old ; the charge (duty ) is 7s 6d (Sec 
Lichnces ) No licence need be taken out for young 
hounds under twelve months old, if they' have not 
been used m any pack of hounds No licence is 
required for a dog kept by a bhnd person for his or 
her guidance She-ep dogs are exempt from licence. 
The owner, whether farmer or shepherd, must fill 
up the proper form, and state that the dog is kept 
solely to tend sheep or cattle If the farm is very 
large, as many as eight dogs may be kept without 
a licence Heavy penalties arc' exactexl if there 


13 any fraudulent misstatement made in the 
declaration 

If it is necessary in the public interest to do so, 
a public department may order that all dogs used 
for domestic purposes shall be muzzled 

DOGSKINS. — The skins of dogs are used for a 
vanety of purposes, some being tanned and' 
employed in the manufadture of boots, shoes, and 
gloves , while other long-haired kinds arc valuable 
for mats, coats, etc The latter sort is exported 
from New Chang, in Cluna 

DOGWOOD. — A species of cornel tree, noted for 
the hardness of its wood, from which tool handles, 
cogs, and skewers are made It produces the best 
charcoal for the manufactuie of gunpowder, and it 
yields an oil, similar to ohve oil It is also valuable 
in medicine, a purgative and febrifuge being 
obtained from the bark 

DOIT. — A small piece of Dutch copper money — 
also called " duyt " — ^in value the eighth part of a 
stiver, or half a farthing in English money 

DOLLAR. — (See Foreign Moneis — Canada, 
China, Mexico, United States ) 

DOMICIL. — ^The term is not capable of being 
exactly defined, but it indicates generally the place 
where a person has lus true, fixed, and permanent 
home, and to which. Whenever he iS absent, he has 
the intention of returning at some time or other. 
It IS frequently extremely difficult to decide, when 
a person clianges his place of residence, what is his 
particular domicil at any particular tune , yet it is 
most iinportant to know it, smee it is the law of the 
domial which decides the capacity to contract in 
all the most important pnvatc affairs of life 
In 1869, in the case of Udny v Udny, Lord 
Westbury described what the law of domicil is as 
settled m the English courts as follows . " It is a 
settled principle that no man shall be without a 
domicil, and to secure this result, the law attributes 
to every' individual as soon as he is bom the domicil 
of lus father it the child be legitimate, and* the 
domicil of the mother if illegitimate This has been 
called the domicil of origin, and is involuntary' 
Other domicils, including domicil by' operation of 
law, as on marriage, are domicils of choice For as 
soon as an individual is snt juris, it is competent to 
him to elect and assume smother domicil, the con- 
tinuance of which depends upon his will and act 
When another domicil is put on, the domicil of 
origin IS for that purpose relinquished, and remains 
in abeyance during the continuance of the domicil 
of choice , but as the domicil of Qngin is the creature 
of law, and independent of the will of tlie party, it 
w'ould be inconsistent with the principles on which 
it is by law created and ascribed to suppose tliat it 
IS capable of being by the act of the party entirely 
obliterated and extinguished, It rcv'ives and exists 
whenever there is no other domicil, and it docs not 
require to be regained or reconstituted at’imo et 
facto, in the manner which is necessary for the 
acquisition o£ a donucil of choice Domicil of choice 
is a conclusion or inference which the law derives 
from the fact of a man fixmg v oluntanly lus sole or 
chief residence in a particular place, with an intcn^ 
tion of continmng to reside there for an unlimited 
time Tlus is a description of the circumstances 
which create or constitute a domicil and not a 
definition of the term There must be a residence 
freely chosen, and not prescribed or dictated by any 
external necessity , such as the duties 01 office, the 
demands of creditors, or the rehef from I’lncss; 
and it must be rc-sidence fixed not for a limited 
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incorporated by inference into the contract oi 
marriage rind dctcTninec the sticccs'ion to >;nch 
property, c p , v here tv, o Trench people inter* 
married, and sub'tqoently came o’. tr to anrl lived 
m England for many years, and the husband 
acquired a huge fortune* in business, it vas held 
that he could rot dispose of the forture by will as 
he wished, irrespective of the claims of his wife 
under the matnmcnial regune of their domiai of 
origin 

Wills are governed as regards their meaning and 
interpretation bv the law of the dornicil of the 
testator It should be noted that leaseho'o', 
altiiough they are personal property by English 
law, are rc-al p'opjcrty acco'-dme to intcrnatimal 
lav , and, therefore, a ivill that deals i,ith English 
leaseholds must comply v.i*h the requircment-s of 
ErgUsh lav, in the same vay as a v.tII dealing mth 
English real property As to succession to p^ope-rtv, 
the fcoar lacanfic o-Ynclaimtd personal property m 
England of an intestate and htirk-ss foreigrer. 
liomiciled and dy.nc abroad, falls to tlie Enelish 
Crown, and not to the goeemment of the deceased's 
domicfl, for the principle that " moi'able chattels 
follow the person ” only applies to distribution, and 
not to a prerogative nght of the Cro '.n A British 
sub]C-ct res’ding or staying tempo’-anly abroad can 
f=incc 1861 ) make a wdl {at ) as far as h’S personal 
property is concerned, c’ther in English fo-m, or in 
the form in v ogue in the country where he is residing, 
or m the form of the country v here he is domiciled, 
or in the form of that part of the British dominions 
where he had his domial of origin 

The domial of a corporation, is the place which 
IS considered by law to he the centre of its affairs 
In the case of a non-trading co-porabon, it is the 
place where its functions are discharged The 
domial ot a trading corporabon or company is its 
panapal place of busmen, or where its ht-ad office 
IS and Its administrabon is chiefly earned on For 
tile purpose of the Income Tax Acts, a company 
registered here, with a registered office he^e, and 
governed by' a board which meets here, is rc-sidc-nt 
here, and profits denved from a trade earned on 
partly' within and partly without the United King- 
dom are a’l a.'sessable, whether received here or not 
1* foreign corporabon may reside in tins country for 
the purposes of income tax ; the test of residence 
IS, not” here it IS registc'ed, but where it really keeps 
house and does its real business ; the real business 
is earned on where the central management and 
control actually' abides , and whether any parfacular 
case falls within the rule is a pure quesbon oi fact 
to be decided not according to the construction of 
any particular by-law' or regulabon, but upon an 
examination of the course of trading and business 
On the above principles the De Beers Consolidated 
Mines, Ltd,, vere held liab’e to pay income tax 
m England 

Domicil must be clearly distinguished from 
nafaonality A ferdgner may settle in England 
with the full intention of remaming here, and yet, 
although domiciled, may not liecome nabiraliscd 
He retains his nabonality, which is differcmt from 
his domial Kab'onahty’is of polibcal importance 
in many cases, and each country has its own 
peculiar lavs by which its subjects are bound, 
vhatever their domial and ”hich it may' enforce 
agamst them either fay international privileges 
accorded, or on their chance return to then- nabve 
land. Domial has to do with commercial and 
domesbc matters simply , and regulates the ordinary 


transactions of cvtiy-day life The importance of ' 
the determinabon of domicil will be 'een more fully' 
in the article on Istevkatioval Law (c t ) Accord- 
ing to Professor W estlake the mCKlcrn tendency' Is 
to subsbtutc po’itical nabonality fo^ domicil as the 
test of personal law as far as possible, (See Vi'iLts ) 
PO.^UCfLED BILL.— TTiis is the name which is , 
given to a bill which is made payable at some place 
other tlian the residence or bu'.ncss house of the 
accepter Many firms do'nicile their bills at the 
head office cr London agc'its of their bante's 
DOMINIC — {bee Sa?. Doiiingo.i 
DONATIO 3I0BTIS OAUSL— A Latin phrase, 
signifv'ing a gift made in contemplation of dc-afh 
It IS limited to a pift of personal property made by 
the deceased, enthcr pc'^ona'ly or by an agemt 
acting in ms presence, and completed by manu?!' 
delivery to the donee It is upon condition, wh’ch 
need not be expressed but may' be inferred, that it 
IS to take cfiect only in case of the death of the 
dono' If ms donor recov'ers from his illness, the 
gift IS revoked The gift may' lie of the* property 
Itself, or of the means of obtaining posicsricn of the 
property , o- of the documents of title to thep'Operty 
A donaito ii ortii cautd Operates not from the- deatli 
OI the doDor. but from the delivery during life to the 
donee It is liable lor the paym^t of the debts of 
the donor if his as'et-s arc insufficient for tlie pay- 
ment of his debts, but it forms no part of his assets 
It is liab'e to legacy and estate duty, bat it does 
not reejuve probate cr the exc-tutor's assent An 
excellent examp'e of the gift was where s man 
expeebng to die at any rporoent gave his aster-in- 
law a tenkcT’s depos’t note, saynng that he rra'^ 
going to g.vc it he' condibonally : if he got veil, 
she would gi.c it him back ; and if not, she yyis 
" all nght ” There the condibon attached to the gift 
vas accurately expressed, but it is ‘■ufiiaent if it is 
clear that the g.ft was intcndt'd to be absolute only 
on the donor’s death. A gift may be good as a 
donaiio, although coupled with a trust or condition 
that the donee shall do something as, c g,, that be 
shall provide ana pay for the donor's funcrak It 
has b^n dcaded that the loUovmg arc capable of 
being the subjext matter of a donatio', bank- 
notes, coins, mortgage deeds, bonds, promissory 
notes, bills of exckinge, cheques payable to the 
donor’s o'der and not indorsed, de^sit receipts 
(though stated to be not transferable), a policy' on 
the donor's hfe, a post office savings bank booh, , 
but not a deposit mv'tsted by a savnngs bank in 
Government stock, even though the certificate of 
investment be given also. A g.ft of a cheque upon 
a banker u not good as a donatio, bscanse it is a 
gift V hich can only' be made effectual by obtainme 
payment at it in the donor’s hfetime, and is re. oked 
b>' }us death. An instrument "•hich forms no part 
of the title to property cannot take effect as a - 
donalto, e.g , a receipt for South Sea annuities, 
which was a document forming no pa't of tne title 
to the annuities , and this prinaplc has been 
applied to soup certificates for rail'way' stock. The 
gift of a box contaimng share certificates and othe' 
valuables, v-here the donor retains the key' of the 
box, IS not a good donaHo. An absolute and irrev oc- 
able gift cannot, of course be a donatio A donatio 
resembles a Icgaiy, but differs from an crdinaiy' 
gift, as it is incomplete and riT'orable during the 
donor’s life. It differs from a legacy in that it ooes 
not need probate, o-vmg to the donee's title being 
directly denved from the donor in his hfetinie ; ir 
IS not a testamentary act ; and it is taken not from, 
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cverj'-day life, Tlie importrnce o 
tnc dctcrimnation of domicil will be seen more full’ 
in the article on iNTrRVATioNAL Law {q v ) Accord 
ing to Professor Westlake, the modern tendency i: 
to substitute pohbcal nationality for domicil as thi 
^ possible (See \Vn is 
DOMICILED DILL. — Ibis is the name which r 
1? ^ made payable at some plan 

other than the residence or business house of tin 
accentor TVfnnu- i-.n. -a. 1 . 1 .'. 
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is carried on where business thn stated to be not transferable), a policy 

rntifmi _iY. - . 1 1 C central mnTinvn., — .. . the donor s life, a post office savings bank be 

hot not a dcno.sit mvoefod 7... a cnvJnes bank 


to bo decided not actnJd ** ''VP“rc question of fact ^^'crnmcnt stock, even though the certificate 
any particular by-law nr”*” of he given also A gift of a cheque up 

examination of the couren ’’fg^.^Lon, but upon an g°°‘^ ^ donatio, because it i: 

On the above princioleq °^-i-.^’!^"’g ^"<1 business '"hich can only bo made effectual by obtauu 

Mines, Ltd , were ifeld ^ 'i Oonsohdated of it in the donor’s hletime, and is revok 

m England to pay incomrtox n} III® instrument which forms no p: 

Domici! must iw . . Si . “tic to property cannot lake effect as 


m Jingland Pay income tax + 7 , Jin instrument vvlucJi lorms ne i 

Domici! must be ei, . , a . to property cannot lake effect a 

nationality A forXeni. "^ 'I'stmguished from vi,”“u®’ '’g- ^ receipt for South Sea annuil 
with the full intention England to^^+i' 'I°'="™cnt forming no part of the t 

although domiciled, mn^r I’^-rc. and vet 5 ‘”"“>ties , and th-s principle has b 


with the full intention England to *+7 'I°'="™cnt forming no part of th 

Mthough domiciled, may yet annhyd ^^""“'t'es , and th-s principle has 

He retains his naPonalito vw hecome naturalised’ nift 0 °/ certificates for raihv<ay stock 

his domicil NationahK.^.'c"^?'*^ ')‘Ecrcnt from containing share certificates and 

m many cases, and each P°btical importance Ihe donor retains the Ley ' 

peculiar I.awg by v4,ch ,,„*^°“"h-y has its own ' vv g°°'^ An .absolute and iri- 

whatever tlieir tlomial and bound ' ® of course,- be a ifonafio Aden 

against Diem either bJ “ I enforce i'’?.o”ihlc.s a legacy, but differs from an ordin 

accorded, or on them cl.Lce PnviIegS 

to ^ , Uomial has to do w.tlTrn ° "afrve 

-mm.™ 


'Pey of < 
■ irreW'i 


rnc T,! WA wuitoC,' UC U aU7iUHV Jt- ** — 

resembles a legacy, but differs from an orJiH’ 
toi’ Jncompletc and revocable during 

or s life It differs from a legacy m that it d’ 
nf. probate, owung to the ddnee's title bci 
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need probate, owung 

from the donor in his Id 
is not a testamentary act , and if is taken 
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inadequate as regards rating , and this is one of 
the reasons why the Acts relating to sewers are very 
unequal to modern needs Ihcy only provide for 
the draining of agncultural land , and there is no 
power to levy rates on houses in towns which would 
benefit by drainage and be saved from flooding 
The rate can only be levied on persons whose lands 
arc benefited in proportion to the benefit to be 
received Hence before 1861, when now w'orks were 
proposed to bo executed, the consent of the owners 
of three-fourtlis of the lands to be charged had to be 
obtained, and the difficulties as to limited ownership, 
rmnorities and disabilities must be added to the 
main one of obtaining the consent of owners to new 
rates How new works may bo earned out, without 
consent, unless they exceed /1, 000 In this case the 
proprietors of half the area affected may express 
dissent , and if they do, the w orl^s cannot proceed , 
otherwise they may be executed 

The Commissioners have power to take lands com- 
pulsorily for new works under Provisional Order 
from the Board of Agriculture No new Commis- 
sions are now’ issued, since the Act of 1861 provided 
for Drainage Boards, nor old Commissions altered 
as to area or powers, unless the Board of Agnculture, 
after enquiry, so recommends 

(6) Poivers of Individuals Besides such pro- 
\ isions as desenbed, the Act of 1861 enables private 
owners to procure outfalls for the drainage of their 
lands through the lands of adjoining owners Any 
person interested in land may apply to an adjoining 
owner for leave to open new drains through his land, 
or to cleanse, widen, straighten, or improve drains 
already existing there 1 he assent of the adjoining 
owner IS to be given under seal containing the terms 

There are provisions 
for cases of disability or incapacity to assent , and 
other than the owner is 
cnUtled to compensation for any injury, if he claims 
w’lthin ^veUm months after the improvements are 
completed The assent is recorded by the apXan? 
in the office of the clerk of the peace Assent not 
being giv en within one month, the decision may be 
referred to two justices of the peace or to an arb 
trator On a decision that no injury’ will be caused 
the applicant may proceed , and on a decision tliat 

an?; compensated by moneT 

and after assessment and payment, the annlicant 
^OClsUlS that ttSy "3 
cannot be fully compensated in money 
the applicant is debarred from gomg on The nro' 

Act, where Commissioners desiring to interfere w’lth 

obstruction are nre- 
ventod uuIms vvith the consent of the owner. The 
applicant has the permanent right of enteiinn to 
keep the drams m order, or the owner ? 

may keep them m order and recover the cost Se 
owner may also fill up or divert the drains if he sub 

the Act makes provismn ?or nobr? 7^^^ 
sinular to the prec Jmg 

(tf) Borrowing Monty for Brainaet Ari-c .. 

Drainage Acts were passed from^lSIG to'^gSR for 
Uie purpose of encouraging agnculture “Vnrt 
employment for tlie Iabouring?cla.sscs“’ bv 
ment loans to carry out private dr-iinnm? „ v 
It as Mgnificint tliat the f?rst Drain^t 
recited that m the last scvs.on ofSamentl'fct 


had been passed for facilitating the enclosure and " 
improvements of commons The " owners " of land 
who were allowed to borrow public money, and 
make the drainage improvements, were persons ok 
limited interests, who could not otherwise have 
charged the lands for this purpose In 1864 the 
Improvement of Land Act (27 and 28 Vict, c 114) 
further enabled such owmers either to expend thqr 
own money or money borrowed for dramage improve- 
ments, mostly’ from land companies which had come 
into existence under the Land Dramage Act of 1849 , 
tlus latter Act having first allowed the applying of , 
private money by limited owners for drainage ■ 
schemes and making it a charge on the land. The 
Act of 1864 repealed and enlarged the powers ol 
that of 1849, and allowed other improvemet^, 
besides drainage schemes The borrowing and the 
proposed scheme have 'to bo sanctioned bv the 
Board of Agncultvire (jv), which makes a pro 
visional order if a permanent improvpment is 
effected producing more than the yearly amount 
of the charge for the borrowed money’ Tlie improv t > 
ments include drainage, and the straightening, 
widening, deepening, or otherwise improving drams, 
streams, and watercourses , the irrigation am 
warping of land , the permanent embanking ant . 
weiring of land from the sea or tidal waters, , 

lakes, rivers, or streams The Board may autnon 
entry’ upon adjoining lands for executing any 
thereon which it thinks expedient for j 

the improvement sanctioned. Since the bet 
Land Act, 1882 (45 and 46 Vict c 38), ' 

ments that may be made under 
Act, 1864, are also improvements under the set 
Land Act , so that capital money may' be expc 
by' the trustees of a settlement after a 
been submitted to the trustees or the court cv 
tenant for life and approved, and tlie certuica , 
the Board has been given as to the proper cxc 
of the works „ i.Lf. 

2 Sanitary Drainage. As drainage on a larg^ 

scale for the purposes of agnculture ha 
entrusted to' local Commissioners of Sevvius, 
bodies acting under local Acts, or to drai g 
trict boards, so the primitiv’c common Javv 
drainage was altered and made ®“’baDie ' 
growing town populations by local Acts .. 
from the legislature The modern law of 
drainage may be dated from tlie . , 

the Model Acts were passed by Sir . 

They set out vanoiis general provisions vv i 
to be embodied in any local Acts aftervvar ,P ^ 

and amongst them wore provisions as to 3 ^ 

In 1848 the first Pubhc Tlealth Act was „ 

and the Pubhc Health Act, 1875 (38 and ' ^ 

c 55), codified the existing sanitary law 
for England outside the metropolis M vQ 
drainage is, therefore, to be found in tne j 
or subsequent extensions For the 
are special Acts, and the law to .i.o’itits 

extent is different The question of th 
who administer the general sanitary D' 
under the title Local GovrRNMrM. , j ' rtioo 
(a) Drain or Sewer The leading di 
between drain and sewer A dram for- 

language is an artificial conduit or 
carrying off water, sewage, etc Dy tn 
of the Act of 1875, it is — , oh 

“ Any drain of, and used for th® .i.g's.vU'C 

one building only’, or premise „„rpa<e of _ 
Curtilage, and made merely lor os' . 

communicating therefrom with a --i. . 
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m the money market, signifying the flowing away 
of the reserve of gold and silver, cither in specie or 
in bullion, to such an evtent as, if not checked, 
vvould soon leave an insufficiency in the country to 
meet the requirements of trade 

DRAWBACK. — A term in commerce employed 
in connection with the remitting or paying back of 
evcisc duties on certain elasses of articles exported 
A drawback is a device resorted to for enabling a 
commodity affected by taxes to be exported and 
sold in the foreign market on the same terms as if 
it had not been taxed at all It differs in this from 
a bounty — that the latter enables a commodity to 
be sold abroad for less than its natural cost, whereas 
a drawback enables it to be sold exactly at its 
natural cost Were it not for the system of draw- 
backs, it w’ould be impossible, unless when a country 
enjoyed some very pecuhar facilities of production, 
to export any commodity that was more heavily 
taxed at home than abroad , but the drawback 
obviates this difficulty, and enables merchants to 
export commodities loaded at home with heavy 
duties, and to sell them m the foreign market on 
the same terms as those fetched from countries 
where they are not taxed Most foreign articles 
imported into this country may be w'arehoused for 
subsequent exportation In this case they pay no 
duties on being imported, and, of course, get no 
drawback on their subsequent exportation In pre- 
panng goods for drawback, they must be packed in 
the presence of an excise officer, who sees them 
weiglied, if the drawback depends upon weight 
When the package is completed, he encloses it with 
a tape, which is properly fixed with a seal Under 
tius seal It IS transferred to the port of shipment, 
and cleared for export by a person authorised by 
licence from the officers of customs In tlie case of 
press-packed goods, the quantities and qualities 
must bo venfied by the oath of the master packer 
or his foreman Drawback is given only on goods 
which have been charged with duties withm three 
years, and no drawback is giv'cn on damaged or 
decayed goods It is payable only to the real 
owners ol the articles shipped Uie earlier tariffs 
contained elaborate tables of the drawbacks allowed 
on the exportafaon or re-exportation of commodities, 
but so far as the United lUngdom is concerned, the 
system of " bonded warehouses " practically abol- 
ished drawbacks, as commodities can be warehoused 
(placed in bond) until required for subsequent 
exportation ^ 

person or persons upon vvhom 
a bill of exchange is drawn, and who becomes or 
become, af^r signing tlie bill, the accentor or 
acceptors 11 is essential that the drawee and the 
acceptor should be the same person All matters 
dealing with the drawee are noticed in the article 
Acci rroi! 

.1 ^ a cheque, the drawee is obviously 

drawn 

yftAMijIl. Jhis IS the person who cives the 
order contained m a bill of exchange 'Ihe pre- 
sumption of lavT IS that he is the creditor of the 
person upon whom he draws, t r , that the drawee 
funds in his h.uids belonging to the drawer 
latter IS desirous of transferring to a 
third party, tlie pa>ee, or to himself The drawer 
must have capacity to contract, and he must sign 
either personallv or by his duly authorised agent’ 
Dntil be lias s gned, he is in no way hable upon 
the instniment, .and he must sign the bill .as such 
le, not behevang it to be somo other land of 


instrument If tlie signature is simply m the r 
of the drawer, lie will be personally liable upoa 
bill If he acts in any representative cap^'tb ' 
capacity must be clearly indicated on tnc y 
order to exclude personal liability A corpors 
capable of contracting will draw a bill in theme 
authorised by its constitution, a partnership n 
trade name of the firm „ 

Tlie signature should be made in ink. n 
signature in pencil has been held _ 
lithographed or stamped signature is quitcmnc 
Instead oi the signature m the case of a comora 
the affixing of the corporate seal will have 

effect of a signature , 

The general form of a bill of exchanp s | 
under Bill or Exchangk No special 'vordw, 
ever, are required to conshtute ^ 
exchange The great point is to fbtmn the agna 
of the parties So. therefore, if a ^ • 
part of the instrument he may be » “ ^ 

\i a bill is drawn, “ I. A B , din^ct you to j 
and the instrument is in the handvvr g ^ 
or of his duly authorised agent, A. B. 

But it is very rare for the 
to be departed from I” write 

obtains a properly stamped y 

the whole lumself, signing his name in h m 
right-hand corner In other t 

drawn by another person ^war eu 
drawer for the purpose of 
It IS not absolutely necessary tlwt j 

the drawer should be placed upo .gj. 

that of any other person, e s > at anj 

indorser It may, m fact, be wound b 

after issue Of course, no person is 
such a bill as drawer if it 'S f 
habihty can attach in any way h> 
refusal to do so , - i. , TM>rson lie 

The first method by ^nn he sig 

hable upon a bill as a drawer m 
same before it is issued, and . jg ^vl 

parly (? ii ) to it The second 
signs a bill sent to lum as more 



TurbabW" ^ a Wr niay be 

other way Thus, by Section 20 Oi 
Exchange Act, it is ®°actea „ jjiaiikst 
" Where a single signature on a ^ 

paper IS delivered to the sign gpemto 
may be converted into a bm, ^ 
pi tmd jacte authority to ‘ cover, 

biU for any amount the stomp < 

the signature for that of ^ 

acceptor, or an indorser , ' part 

when a bill is wantmg in any ^ 
the person in m any i' 

authonty to fill up the t.iSTROWEsT ) 
thmks fit " (Sec a bill, n’’ ; 

If the drawee refuses to accfp stipulaUd 
accepted, fads pay it a tn j„^ 

then the drawer becomes haw ^ , 

the bill, m conjunction with ^ “ ctito tn; 
it IS not necessary to sue ^ -r^ order 


nccc‘Ssary to sue ^ order 

As to the liability, see Ind°«seR 

or, to render the draww h » j, shone' 
irl rarr\r\t!>r fttf.nS COnHCCtCd t^C* d. 


c\er, to renuer YlAa «,tli 

and proper steps connorted gy g 


ana proper sccjis ay 

presentation must have b( iw - p 

Uie bill the drawer engages ttav 

ment it shall be acc^ted an P.j,gpoarcd • 

other land of tenor, and tliat if it be dmhonn 
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called a letter of hypothecation, in which the latter 
declares to mortgage the goods as a pledge to the 
payment or the acceptance of the draft, and to 
authorise the realisation of the goods in the shortest 
possible 'time m case of non-pajment or non- 
acceptance A documentary draft must, like everv 
other bill, be accepted on presentation , the draw ee 
would ask in vain for the acceptance to be deferred 
until the arrival of the goods If the acceptance is 
refused, the bearer has the draft protested “for 
non-acceptance ” He is, moreover, obliged to see 
that the goods on arrival at the port of destination 
are unloaded, stored in a warehouse, and insured 
against fire whilst waiting for the due date of the 
draft The bearer must give the same attention, 
after acceptance, to the goods which are the object 
1 accompanied by documents which are to 
be dehvered against payment men a draft to 
which the documents remain attached is not paid 
on the third day of grace allowed after maturity, 
the bearer has it protested “ for non-payment/* 
and liM the goods sold, observing the formalities 
prescribed for the realisation of the pledge A bill 
of exchange is very frequently called a draft, but 
they really differ slightly A draft is an open letter 
of requMt from one firm to another for the pav- 
ment of a certain amount of money for goods 
shipped a bill of exchange is an open letter of 
request from one man to another for the payment 
of a sum named therein to the wnter or to a third 
person on the water’s account , by tins method a 

the world may have 
For trading country 

f^ression ’ fs the corr^t 

DltA^HNGS ACCOUNT. — ^An account (usually m 
partnership) to which all items ^are 
debited during a penod, so that easy reference is 
afforded At the end of a balancing period the 
account is closed by transfemng it to the debit of 

dunnt^ sto"'ing the total withdrawn 

dunng the period as one item, and obviatmg the 
pcessity of encumbering the capital account^with 
a mass of detail In some cases the items comprised 
subject to interest being 
charged on them, and in such cases the interest is 

clSed"by transfer^" 

DRAAVN BONDS—This is the name given to 
bonds which are draivn at one of the penodicS 
P=^y™ent on a certain date, and iter 

Druggists ) 

iJKUU 1 ,^ llIE MAllKET. — An unsaleable com- 
^ Of commodities which arc on 

hand Goods of any desenpbon are said to be a 
ctag in the iM.rket when the supply is so great that 

iritV any buyers® 

all the water 

DRY GOODS.— Ihe name applied to such goods 

JJUl SAJdlJt —A dealer in salted or dried meats 
dyes, and drugs ’ 

RiLI^— (See Timi. of pAViin.xT 

pUGONG.— A speaes of sea-cow, somewhat 
resen^Ung tlm whale It is found in tlie Indian 
“ valuable for the 

obtained from it, which does not turn ranad, and 
IS frequently emplojcd in medicine mstead of cod 


[DUP 

hver oil Dugong-hunting is one of the mdustnes 
of Australia 

DUIM. — (See Foreign Weights and Measurfs 
— Holland ) 

DUNNAGE . — Dunnage is a name applied to 
misceUaneous faggots, boughs, bamboos, old mats, 
or sails, and loose w'ood of any land, laid in the 
bottom of the hold to rest the cargo upon The 
duty of stowing the cargo in the ship lies on the 
shipowner and on the master as his representative, 
unless there is an agreement to the contrary More- 
over, the ship must provide whatever dunnage maj 
be required Dunnage is necessarv' to prevent goods' 
being injured by contact with other goods, or with 
the sides of the ship , and to maintain the spaces 
required for ventilation and for allowing any drain- 
age, and any leakage of the ship, to pass harmlesslv 
into the bilges 

DUODECIMALS. — Computations which are made 
by means of twelftlis, a method w’hich is found con- 
venient for builders, painters, and engineers m their 
calculations The dimensions are taken m feet, 
inches, parts, etc , decreasing from left to nght bj 
twelfths Inches are spoken of as pnmes, parts as 
seconds, and after tliat there are thirds, fourths, 
etc Pnmes, seconds, thirds, etc , are denoted as 
follows, whether the measure is lineal, superficial, 
or sohd — 

3 primes by 3> 3 fourths by 3" 

3 seconds ,, 3" 3 fifths „ 3' 

3 thirds ,, 3"' 3 sixths „ 3'' 

and so on, the index being always m Roman figures 
to distinguish the expressions from 3, 3’, 3*, etc , 
which have totally different meanings 

Square feet and cubic feet are dixndcd similarly 
to linear feet, and their divisions are known as 
superficial pnmes, seconds, etc , and cubic primes, 
seconds, etc , respective!} 

For the calculations which arise out of duo- 
decimals (by the process of what is laiown as 
"cross-multiplication”), some standard work on 
“ Commercial Arithmetic " must be consulted 
DUODECIMO, — This signifies a book which is 
formed of sheets folded m sucli a manner as to 
make twelve pages Tlie word itself is generallv 
contracted into 12mo 

DUPLICAI’E. — ^A copy, transcrijit, or counterpart 
of anything 

DUPLICATING. — Owing to the mcreasing ncces 
sity of making numerous copies of the same docu- 
ment, it has been found necessary to invent some 
means by w hich many copies can be obtained more 
quicidy and less expensively than by the use ot 
carbons in connection with a typewriter It is for 
tins reason that various processes (as detaileu 
below) have been adopted by which many copies 
of a single document may be obtained cheaply and 
with the utmost rapidity. 

Hcktograpli or Gelatine Process. The use of the - 
Hektograph for the purpose of multiplyrug arculars, 
examination papers, menus, pnee lists, etc , is not 
so general as it was before the introduction of the 
stencilling process No doubt this is due to tlie faot 
that not only are the dupUcatmg powers of the 
latter far greater than those of the former, hut also 
that its copies are infinitely clearer Where, ho"' 
ever, expense is a consideration, and not more tlian 
say, fifty copies are required, fie Hektograph wwl 
be found very serviceable ' . / 

The directions for use arc as follow'S : Clean the 
type thoroughly , type the matter willi a 
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Mlnicogrnpli. Tlic C. M C Diaphragm Mimco* 
graph !<? a wonderful iniprorcment on tlie first 
Diaphragm ^Iimcograph. although that, in its day, 
was a very great iinproi ement upon the old Standard 
Mimeograph It is a little more cvpenMve. hut it is 
ucll worth the additional cost, especially ior the 
reproduction of typcrvrittcn matter, the Standard 
being more suitable for autographic reproduction 

It IS fitted, as its name implies, with a diaphragm, 
that IS to say, a specially woven cloth for the pur- 
pose of protecting the r\ax stencil from contact 
with the 1 oiler ibis cloth has inlc-proof margins 
of vm-ying widths, so that by an interchange of 
diaphragms the same frame can bo used for 
foolscap, draft, or brief copies 

Again, the stencil sheets arc in "sets," namdv 
oiled tissue, wax, and backing sheet, and it is only 
necessary to place the perforating silk immediately 
behind the wax sheet, when the set wall be ready 
for insertion in the typewntcr. thus obviating Die 
necessity of folding, etc ^ 

The method of pro- 
cedure is as follows 
Clean the type thor- 
oughly , throw the 
ribbon out of gear, if 
the machine is fitted 
with a ribbon , insert 
the sei of sheets in the 
typewriter, so that the 
face of the stencil, 
protected by the oiled 
tissue sheet, faces the 
type , typo with a 
sharp touch, striking 
the more intricate let- 
ters, fractions, etc , 
with a firmer touch 
than the others, and 
the punctuation marks 
very lightly indeed 
When the cutting is 
completed, check the 
matter by the original, 
preferably before re- 
moving the stencil 
from the machine, and 
should an error be discovered, correct by tcanng the 
tissue aiva> from the particular spot bloclonf “t 

tt ™rre1;mr" 

set the typewriter , separate 
the sheets, and fix the stencil m the pnnting frame 
of "P w wnde^^cathl e top 

back fastening it to the studs at th? 

Place a blotter on the base-board distribute a 
small quantity of mk in the enamelled trav bv 
moving the roller in every direction until it is^um^ 

the frame, Td 
stencil by passing the roller over the 
diaphragm from the top downwards, until a good 
copy appears on the blotter Run off a few taal 

sP?rn^’ ^ tf*a impression is clear and 

sharp, insert a sheet of paper on Dio base-board • 
pass the roller once only lightly over the dianWm 

wclTup^ ^Iff th^’roll'^*"^ tlfo rolir 

well up Lift the roller, and as the frame auto- 

maticaUy opens, remove the sheet, which wiU be 

A^lUhat facsimile of the stena! 

uefU to repeat Die operabon 

until the desired number of copies is obtained, each 



Mimeograph. 


stencil being equal to a reproduction of from 500 
to J, 000, .according to Die skill of the operator 
Before putting the ;^^imeog^apll a-wa^, remove the 
stencil and lay a piece of old newspaper underneath^ 
.and on top of the diaphragm. Pass the roller fitmlv' 
over Die newspaper to absorb the surplus ink, 
remove the now'sjiapcr and repeat the operation 
Pour a IitUe of the cleaning fluid on the diaphragm 
and scrub it with the brush, Also sponge the per- 
foraUng silk with the cle.amng fluid , dry it between 
blotters, and keep it pressed flat when not in u'o 
to nrevent it from becoming wrinkled 
Press Copj. The process of preas copying letters, 
invoices, etc , is one of the earliest methods of 
keeping a record of outgoing correspondence, and, 
although it has of late 3'cars been m a great measure 
superseded bj’ newer methods, such, for example, as 
Die roller copy and Die carbon duplicate, yet the 
pre-ss copy still holds sw.ay in a good many offices, 
and has its advantages ns well as its disadvantages 
Tlic necessary equipment is as follows — 

(a) A copying press 
(wrought iron or steel 
being pieferablc to 
cast iron) fixed on 
a good substantial 
stand. Die stand being 
secured to Die floor to 
, prevent movement 
(i) A copying book, 
consisting of thin 
Japanese tissue pages, 
numbered consecu- 
tively from 1 to 250, 
from 1 to 500, or from 
I to 1,000, as the case 
may bo, and bearing 
the word "Letters 
or " Invoices “ on tlie 
back, and having an 
index at the beginning 
of the book. 

(e) A water bath, 
containing the cloths 
for damping purposes 
(d) Oil sheets to 
protect the pages 
winch are not being used from damp 


the 

are 


(e) Blotters or drying sheets to absorb 
moisture from the pages after the letters 
copied 

(J) A typewriter fitted with a copying ribbon or 
pad 

Let us suppose that a record of the day's corre- 
^oadenco has to be dealt with under tius system 
The letters must be typed and signed with copying 
ink The letter book is then opened at Die first 
blank page and an oil sheet placed over the page 
bearing the copy of the last letter , on this a damp 
cloth is spread and the next page turned over upon 
it The first letter is then placed face downwards 
upon Die page, and the process repeated until all 
the letters are inserted, unless there are a great 
number, when they may bo copied in b.atchts 
The book is then closed and placed in the press, 
and the press either screwed down tightly or tjie 
lever brought down, accordmg to Die style of 'the 
press After two or three imnutes have elapsed, 
the book is taken out again and the oil sheets, 
damping cloths, and letters removed, and the pages 
interleaved wath drying sheets , ' 

The letters are then ready to be dispatched, and 
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the “ sets ” are taking the place of the separate 
sheets, and arc a great improvement 

These sets, cither arranged ready to hand or by 
the typist, as the case may be, consist of a type- 
protecting tissue to protect the type from becoming 
clogged rvith the wax , a ax sheet for cutting the 
stencil , a silk sheet to receive the wax, which is 
expelled from the stencil by the force of the type , 
and a backing sheet to form a firm baclving and 
prevent the sheets from creasing when the set is 
inserted m the ty'pevriter 

If the typewriter is equipped with a nbbon, the 
nbbon is thrown out of gear in order to obtain the 
full force from the t> pc, and thus to ensure it pene- 
trating the wax and leaving a clean-cut of each 
character , and it is this very fact of the nbbon 
being dispensed with that makes the type-protecting 
tissue necessary on machines which are fitted with 
a ribbon, but with a pad machine it is unnecessary, 
as the fact of the t\pe being wet with the ink from 
the pad prevents the wax from adhering to it, 
consequently there is no fear of clogging 

The chief points to be noted in stencilling arc — 

(а) That the supplies should be obtained' from the 
manufacturer of the duplicator in question, as cheap 
supplies often prove the dearest, especially where 
wax sheets are concerned 

(б) That the type should be absolutely clean and 
m good condition, as type which has become 
flattened by contmued wear will not give a clean cut 

(c) That the cyhndcr or platen of the tj'pewTiter 
should by preference be a “ hard " one, and not full 
of pinholes or other indentations 

(d) That the sets should be handled with care, 
as wax Cannot be treated roughly with impumty 

(e) That the touch should be " sharp," more 
especially for complex letters, but, on the other 
hand, it should be as hght as possible where the 
comma, colon, semicolon, full stop, and kindred 
signs are concerned 

If these poirtts are treated with due respect, and 
^ printing, which are furnished 
with each duplicator, carefully followed, then, pro- 
vided the weather is not tropical, good results are 
bound to follow , and if the wcatlier should be hot 
enough to make the wax sheet “ soft," then it may 
be hardened by placing it on a tray over a bath 
of ice 


RISK. — (See Marine Insurance ) 
UUllIlA. — A genus of grasses which are exten- 
sively cultiv.ited m Africa, the East Indies, and in 
the bouth of Europe It is also known as durra 
millet, Indian millet, and sorgho grass The com- 
mon durra IS a coarse, strong grass, with a round 
gram, slightly larger than a mustard seed In 
Africa It IS used as a substitute for flour and for 
rice The leaves of one variety, known as Kaffir 
^°rn, arc used as a cattle food Another variety is 
tnc oorghwn sacchcDatuin, or sugar grass The 
trade in this article is on the decline 
DbTCII AUCTION. — An auction in which an 
article IS put up at a maximum price, which price 
IS gradually low'ered until some person expresses 

™ade 

These are ta\es which are levied upon 
merchandise and manufactured goods T.hose which 
arc imposed upon goods coming into the country are 
called customs, and those which are imposed upon 


goods manufactured in the country^ arc called excise 
The amount of the taxes levied varies according to 
the demands of the Government for the time being 
(See Customs, Excise ) 

DUTY OF DEBTOR.— The duties of a debtor 
against whom a receiving order has been made maj 
be thus summarised He must attend court at the 
hearing of a petition, and undergo his public 
examination (see Public Exa'mination) , prepare 
or assist in preparing the statement of affairs (see 
Statement of Attairs) ; attend the first meeting 
of creditors (see Meeting oi Crlditous) , and 
submit to such examination and give such informa- 
tion as the meeting may require The debtor m^t 
also give an inventory of his property , a list of hij 
creditors and debtors and their debts, attend 
meetings of creditois , wait on the official receiver, 
special manager, or trustee, execute powers of 
attorney’, conveyances, etc , and do such acts as 
may be reasonably required by the official rctciv’cr, 
special manager, or trustee, or directed by 'ue 
court He must also, on the request of the ofliciai 
receiver, furnish trading and profit and loss accoun^ 
for a period not exceeding two years before tn 
date of the receiving order He must, if ^binogc 
bankrupt, aid to the utmost of his power m tn 
realisation of his property’, and the distribution o 
the proceeds among his creditors If 
wilfully fails to perform his duties, or to deliver up 
property w’luch is divisible amongst his creditors, 
and which is in his possession or under his contt , 
to the official receiver, he may be guilty oi 
contempt of court , , . 

DYE-STUFFS,— These materials are divided into 
two mam classes, viz, substantive dyes, wm^ 
form insoluble pigments without the aid of a ) 
other substance, and adjective dyes, which requ 
mordants to fix the colour The chief 
employed are the vanous metallic salts, aspcci j 
those of tin and iron Dy’e-stuffs are obtained ir 
ammal, vegetable, and mineral sources ti,, 

natural colouring matters, while others, especi > 
the amline colours, are artificially prepared i 
principal dye-stuffs arc dealt with individually' 
DYNAmTE,— A powerful explosive, genmuy 
prepared by saturating 25 per cent of an aosor ■ 

usually’ kiesclguhr, with 75 per cent of , 

glycerine Kieselguhr is a siliceous “t™' / , ,, 
chiefly’ m Germany Wien crushed and t j 
IS mixed with three parts of gly’cerine, ™C‘ ^ 

into a paste, and passed through a rivna-' 

result IS a reddish, somewhat greasy solid 
mite may also be prepared by mixing 71 1’?^ 
of potassium nitrate with 18 per cent of n 
glvcerine 10 per cent of pow'dered charcoal, 

1 per cent of paraffin The dynamite thus ob 
is black m colour and rather drier than that 
described Dynamite is made up m cartn o 
cased in w’aterproof paper Small quantities • i 
be burned without danger, but when 
a detonating fuse, it is very violent in ite c . 
It is not influenced by’ damp, and is, *bcre 
widely employed in submarine operations i 
much more powerlul than either ghap°'^“‘' „ 

gun-cotton, and is chiefly’ used for blasting P^JT " .i 
'fliough first obtained in 1846, it had no coraih • 
importance till 1867, when Alfred Mobcl s disc y 
rendered its preparation less dangerous 
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casement, and do not affect in any way its natiiio 
01 es-tent , and accordingly it lias been held that a 
person alleging that his easement ot light lias been 
interfered with must, notwithstanding that he can 
show iininternijitccl user under the Prescription Act, 
show that the obstruction is a nuisance to his pre- 
mises , the tost of nuisance being whether sufficient 
light IS left to the plaintiff’s promises for the same 
to bo used and enjoyed comfortably according to 
the ordinary requirements of inanlcind 
Distiirliniice of Kiisi'iiicnls. If an easement is 
interfered with to a substantial extent, a nuisance 
anscs, action<ible at the suit of the person owning 
the easement Unless there is substantial mjuiv, 
no actionable nuisance arises, eg, no nuisance is 
caused by obstructing a way, if it is still com- 
modious according to ordinary notions, or fot 
obstructing light, if sufficient remains for the 
dominant tenement to bo still comfortably enjoyed 
for the ordinary purposes of mankind The remedy 
for any such nuisance is by abatement or action 
Abatement consists in the aggrieved parts himself 
entering the servient tenement and removing the 
nuisance Such abatement must, however, be 
carried out personally, and in such a way as to 
cause the least possible damage, and must not 
involve a breach of the peace Abatement is, 
therefore, a somewhat risky remedy, an action 
being safer In an action, damages maj be 
obtained, and an injunction granted at the dis- 
cretion of the court Ihc action may be m the 
count> court if the rent or value of neither tene- 
ment exceeds £100, otherwise it must bo brought 
in the High Court 

Transfer and Extlncfiou of Eascnicnis. An case- 
ment cannot be transferred apart from the dominant 
tenement to which it appertains , and passes with 
a conveyance of that tenement without cxjircss 
mention Extinction takes jilaco (apart from the 
destruction of cither tenement) by release, unity of 
seism, or statute A release may bo either express 
or implied At common law it required a deed, 
but at the present tunc a pica that an alleged 
release was not granted by deed would not be 
permitted, if inequitable Unity of seisin aiists 
whenever one owner becomes seized in fee simple 
of both tenements Extinction bv statute may 
occur by direct provision, or by implication , and 
frequently takes place under such statutes as the 
Land Clauses Consolidation Act. 1815, oi the 
Railway Clauses Constitution Act 1845 
EAST APIIICA PBOTECT()RATE,~This terri- 
tory, once included in the geographical expression 
Bntish East Africa, extends from the Indian Ocean, 
in the neighbourhood of the equator, to Uganda 
Its area is about 200,000 square miles, and the 
population IS estimated at 4,000,000 Starting 
from a swampy coast, the land rises rapidly towards 
the Victoria Nyanza, and the climate is quite suit- 
able for Europeans It is in this terntory that the 
two highest mountains of Africa aic to be found, 
VIZ , Kcnia and Kilimanjaro Much of the terri- 
tory is pasture land, and there is considerable 
stock-raising earned on Ostnch farming has also 
been introduced with success, and there is little 
doubt that the country will develop rapidly On 
the coast lands, tropical fruits are grown in abun- 
dance, the forests are productive of rubbei, fibres, 
bamboos, etc , and there is believed to be very 
considerable mineral wealth 

The administration of the Protectorate is carried 
on under the Colonial Office 


Nairobi is the capital, and the central station of 
the Uganda Railway Its population is about 
14,000, of whom less than 1,000 arc Europeans 
Mombasa, built partly on an island, is situated 
on what is undoubtedly the finest li.irbour on the 
cast coast of Africa Its jiojnilation is over 30,000, 
but only' about 200 are Europeans It is practically 
the only port of tlie country, and it is conncctccl 
by steamship and telegraphic Lomraunication with 
Europe From this tow n starts the Uganda Railw ay, 
which runs from Mombasa, through Xairobi to the 
Victoria Ny’aiiza, a distance of nc-arh' 600 miles 
The time of transit from England to Mombasa is 
IwenU' dav's 

{For map, set, AniicA, page 44 ) 

EAST INIIIES. — 1 his IS a gcograjilucal term used 
to denote all those islands which extend from the 
south-east c-xticnnty of Asia to the north of 
Australia The name of this collection of islands is 
often given as the Malay Archipelago A glance at 
the map shows how they’ are situated entirely 
vvitlun the tiopics The climate generally is hot 
and moist, whilst the products are of a tropical 
character Olio inhabitants are mainly of the 
hfalay race, though there has been a great 
admixture of other races owing to immigration 
Each of the jinncipal islands is noted under a 
separate heading, or dealt with under tlie country 
to which it belongs 

EAU DE COIjOONE. — T he well-known perfume 
which, if genuine, is still obtained from Cologne, 
where it was first made, in 1709, by an Italian 
named Johann Maria Farina It is prepared from 
various essential oils obtained from trees 'of the 
orange tnbo, together with certain alcoholic vege- 
table extracts and an addition of rectified spirits 
So-called " E.iu do Cologne “ is now manufactured 
in Jersey and in vanous parts of Great Britain 
EllOMTE. — A hard, black, homy' substance, also 
known as vulcanite It is a mixture of caoutchouc 
and sulphur, which is exposed to a lugh temperature, 
and 13 then pressed and polished It is used for a 
variety of purposes, toys, combs, and stethoscopes 
being among the articles manufactured from it 
(See Caoutchouc ) 

EBONY. — ^Ihe heart wood of various trees of the 
order Ebenaccce It is noted for its hardness and 
heav'uicss, and is generally black in colour, though 
red and green ebony are found in Madagascar and 
Tobago respectively The best black ebony comes 
from Mauiitius, and is greatly valued by cabinet 
makers and pianoforte manufacturers Small 
articles, such as door knobs, piano keys, and loiife 
handles, are also made from it Ceylon exports 
considerable quantities of black ebonyi 
ECUADOR. — The republic of Ecuador, so named 
because it lies under the equator, was constituted 
in 1830, when it separated from the original republic 
of Colombia It is the most westerly State of South 
America, and is bounded on the north bv Colombia, 
on the east by Brazil, on the south by' Peru, and on 
tlie west by the Pacific Ocean The total area is 
about 120,000 square miles, so that Ecuador is 
nearly the same size as the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland But its exact boundaries 
arc not well fixed, disputes still existing between it 
and its northern and southcin neighboms The 
population IS estimated at 1,500,000, and of these 
nearly two-thirds are of pure Indian descent 
Rcllcl. The country is very elevated, and within 
Its borders are the lofty Andean peaks of Clum- 
borazo (21,500 ft), Cotopaxi ^9.600 ft), Antesana 
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considers all questions relating to education, 
except the raising of a rate and the borrowng of 
money , and the counal considers the report of 
this committee before taking action in educational 
questions In some cases, the committee is even 
more important, for all or any of the powers of the 
council, ejkcept the raising of a rate or the borrowing 
of money, may be delegated to it The composition 
of the committee varies in different localities, 
according to the scheme under wlucli it was estab- 
lished , but it must, as to at least a majority of 
its members, be appointed by the council, and 
must include at least one woman The council and 
its.committee, as already stated, are the authority 
for all public elementary schools wthin its district 
Such schools, hoivever, are divisible into two classes 
— those which are provided by the local authonty 
(the majority of them being schools formerly known 
as “ Board schools ") and those not so provided, 
which are termed non-provided or "voluntary'' 
schools 

As to the first class, the local education authority 
have vested in them all the schools formerly Board 
schools, and are under a duty to provide frem time 
to time such additional accommodation as in the 
opinion of the Board of Education is necessary to 
supply a sufficient amount of public school 
accommodation for their distnct 

In order to prevent the provision of unnecessary 
schools, it IS provided that the authonty must give 
public notice of their intention to provide a new' 
school, and that the managers of any existing 
school or any ten ratepayers in the area for which 
it IS proposed to provide the school may, within 
three months of the notice, appeal to the Board of 
Education on the ground that the proposed school 
IS not required or that a school already in evistence 
(whether provided or non-prowded) is better suited 
to moot the wants of the district than the proposed 
new school, and any school built in contravention 
of the decision of the Board of Education is to be 
treated as unnecessary The local authority arc 
under an obligabon to maintain and keep cllicicnt 
all necessary prov'idcd schools within their area, 
and have complete control of them Such control 
may be exercised through a body of managers, and 
must be so exercised if the county council are the 
local education authonty In that case, the body 
of managers is to consist of a number of managers 
not exceeding four appointed by the council, 
together w ith a number not exceeding tw o appointed 
by the mmol local authonty (i e , the local boiough 
or urban district council or parish council, or pansh 
meeting) As to non-provided elementary schools, 
the local authority occupy' a somewhat different 
position Ihcy are' under an obligation to maintain 
and keep efficient all such within their area as arc 
necessary, so long as certain conditions and jiro- 
visions lire complied with, and arc for this jiurposc 
to have control of all necessary expenditure, unless 
prov'ision IS to be made lor it by' the managers, and 
also to control scculai instruction in such schools 
biich conthtions and provisions ns above-mentioned 
arc tliat the local aiithoritv shall control such 
instruction, and the employment and dismissal of 
tearhi rv on educational grounds, that the local 
authority shall have power to insju-et the school, 
that the managers shall prov'ide the school-houso 
free of charge and keep it m good repair (except a-s 
lo fair vvi.ar and tear due to the use of any room 
lor a public elcnunt.irv' school), and allow the local 
authonty to use any room (out of 'rhool hours) 


free of charge for educational purposes, tins obhga- 
tion not extending to more tlian three day's in the 
week The manageis, above alluded to,' of non- 
provaded schools are composed of a number not 
exceeding four appointed under the school trust 
deed, together with a number not exceeding two 
appointed by the local education authority' Where 
such authonty is a county council, onlj' one manager 
IS appointed by it, the other publicly appointed, one 
being appointed by the minor educational authonty' 
If a local authority f.ul to fulfil any ol then duties 
under the Education Acts, 1S70-1902, the Act of 
1902 provides that they' may be compelled bv' 
mandamus (qv), while the Education (focal 
Authonty Default) Act, 1904, provides that in the 
case of such default as respects any elementaiy 
school, the Board of Education may make orders 
to regulanso any' situation to wluch such default 
may give rise, and repay' to tlie managers any 
expenses properly incurred by them m making 
good the default ol the authonty. Any sum so 
paid by the Board may be deducted from any 
parliamentary grants due to the authonty 

Fees in Elementary Soliools. Tlio subject of fees 
IS governed by the Act of 1891 and 1902 The 
obligation on a local authority' to jirovidc educa- 
tional accommodation includes an obligation to 
provide a sul/icicnt amount of accommodation 
without payment of fees , and as to provided (oi 
" Board ’’) schools, fees have ceased to be charged 
since tlic Elementary Education Act, 1891 This 
Act established a “ fee grant " from the licasury 
on a capitation basis, wluch could only bo earned 
by either refraining entirely’ from charging foes , 
or, if fees wore then charged in excess of the amount 
of grant, restricting the amount of them to the 
diflerenco between the amount then yielded in 
fees and the amount ol the grant The Beard of 
Education has power in certain cases to allow the 
imposition of fees, but only if sufficient free accom- 
modation IS provided and the fees for the excess 
are required by the educational needs of the locality , 
and fees in any case must not exceed 6d a week 
As to non-jirovidcd schools, the same rules apply , 
and the local authority’ have power to determine 
whether fees shall or shall not be charged therein 

So long as fees continue to be charged, the 
authority must pay an agreed proportion of them 
to the managers 

Religion. Religious belief, mstruetion, and prac- 
tice art dealt vvjtli m detail by the Acts In the 
first place, the " Conscience Clause " aflccts both 
provided and non-prov'idcd schools, for it may not 
be required as a condition of any child being 
admitted into or continuing m any public clemcnlaiy 
school that he shall attend or abstain from attendmg 
any Sunday school or place of worship, or that he 
shall attend any religious observance or instruction 
in religious subjects m school or elscwliere from 
which lie may be withdrawn by his parents, or that 
he shall, if so withdrawn, attend the school on any 
day exclusively' set apart for religious observance 
by' the religious body to wluch Ins parent belongs 
Iteligioiis instruction and observances arc to bo 
given Or practised at the beginning or end of school, 
and the time thereof to be inserted m a time-table 
jiromincntly and conspiciiouslv a/fixed in every' 
schoolroom 

As to the cluiracter of religious instruction, the 
local authority arc under no obligation to provide 
anv religious instruction at all in ,i prov'idcd school , 
but if they do, they' arc restricted by the ncgativ e 
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considers all questions relating to education, 
except the raising of a rate and the borrowing of 
money , and the council considers tlie report of 
this committee before taking action in educational 
questions In some cases, the committee is even 
more important, for all or any of the powers of the 
council, except the raising of a rate or the borrownng 
of money, mav be delegated to it The composition 
of the committee varies in different localities, 
according to the scheme under which it was estab- 
lished , but it must, as to at least a majority of 
its members, be appointed by the counal, and 
must include at least one woman The council and 
its.committec, as already stated, are the authority 
for all public elementary schools within its district 
Such schools, howevci, are divisible into two classes 
— those wluch are provided by the local authority 
(the majority of them being schools formerly known 
as " Board schools ’’) and those not so provided, 
which arc termed non-provided or “ voluntary ’’ 
schools 

\s to the first class, the local education authority 
Inio vested in them all the schools formerly Board 
schools, and are under a duty to provide from tune 
to time such additional accommodation as in the 
opinion of the Board of Lducation is necessary to 
supply .1 sufficient amount of public school 
accommodation for their district 

In order to jircvent the pi o vision of unnecessary 
schools, it IS piovidcd that the authority must give 
public notice of their intention to provide a new 
school, and that the managers of any existing 
scliool or any ten ratepayers iii the area for whicli 
It IS proposed to provide the school may, within 
three months of the notice, ajipcal to the Board of 
ndueation on the ground that the proposed school 
IS not required or that a school already in existence 
(whether provided or non-provided) is better suited 
to meet the wants of tlic district than Uio proposed 
now school, and any school built in contravention 
of the dteision of the Board of Education is to be 
treated as unnecessary, 'the local authority arc 
limit r an obligation to maintain and keep eliicicnt 
all nccessarv provided schools within their area, 
and have complete control of them Such control 
may be exercised through a body of managers, and 
must be so exercised if the county council arc the 
lot al cdiu ation authority In that case, the bodv 
of manat'crs is to consist of a number of managers 
not exceeding four appointed by the council, 
together with a number not excetebng tvso apjioiiited 
by' the minor local authority (i e , the local borough 
or urban district touneil or pansh council, or jiarish 
meeting) As to iion-provided clcnuntarv schools, 
tho local aiitlioritv occupy a somewhat different 
position 1 licy .ire under an obligation to maintain 
and ktcj) ( fticient all such within thtir area as arc 
nccessarv, so long as certain conditions and pro- 
Msioiis are tomjjlicd with, and are for this jnirpo'-c 
to have control of all necessary expenditure, unless 
provision IS to be made for it by the managers, and 
.also to control secular instruction in such schools 
Such conditions .and pro’asions as ahovc-mrntioncd 
arr tint the local authoritv shall control such 
instruction, md the emjdoj'rncnt and dismis-al of 
teachers on cduc.'tionii grounds, that th< local 
tutho''ity shall have jvo.vir to inspis t tla cehool. 
that the managers shall jirovide the «hoo’ -house 
I'ee of charge and keep it in good repair fextept as 
lo i>r vic.ir and tiar doe to the use of aiiv room 
for a jicWie iJ'nitnSarv school), and allow the local 
.ai.tho'ifv to ii-e any* room font of s-hoo! hours) 


free Of charge for educational pui poses, this obliga- 
tion not extending to more than three days in the 
week The managers, above alluded to, of non- 
ptovoelcd schools arc composed of a number not 
exceeding four appointed under the school trust 
deed, together with a number not exceeding two 
appointed by' the local education autliority' Where 
such authority is a county council, only one manager 
IS ajvpomtcd by it, the other jnibhcly' ajipointed, one 
being apjiointed by the minor educational authority . 
If a local authority fail to fulfil any' of their duties 
under the Education Acts, 1870-1902, the Act of 
1902 piovides that thev mav bo compelled by' 
mandamus (f/v), while the Educ-ation (local 
Authonty Default) Act, 1901, provides that in tho 
case of such default as respects any elementary 
school, the Board of Education may make orders 
to rcgulanso any situation to which such default 
may give rise, and repay to the managers any 
expenses propel ly incurred by them in malnng 
good tho default of the authonty Any sum so 
paid by the Board may be deducted from any 
parliamentary grants due to the authority 
I’ccB in ricmcnfary Schools. Tlhe subject of fees 
IS govcincd by the "Act of 1891 and 1902 I he 
obligation on a local authonty to provide educa- 
tional accommodation includes an obligation to 
provide a suniciont amount of accommodation 
without payment cf fees ; and as to provided (or 
" Board schools, fees have ceased to bo charged 
since tho Elementary Edueation Act, 1891 Ulus 
Act established a " fc'o grant ” from the Treasury 
on a capitation basis, wluch could only be earned 
by' cither refraining entirely from charging fees , 
or, if fees were then charged in excess of the amount 
of grant, restricting the amount of them to the 
diflcrcnce between tho amount then yielded m 
fees and the amount of the grant 'flie Beard of 
Education has power in certain casts to allow' the 
imposition of fees, but only if sufficient free aceom* 
modatioii is provided and tho fi cs for the excess 
are required by' tlie educational needs of the locality , 
and fees in any' case must not exceed 6d a week 
As to non-providod schools, the same rules apply , 
and the loial authonty' have power to determine 
whether fees shall or shall not be charged tlierem* 

So long as fits continue to bo charged, the 
aiilhorily must pay' an agreed proportion of them 
to the managers 

Kfligion. Rcligiciis belief, instruction . and prac- 
tice art dealt with in detail by the Acts In the 
first pkite, the “ Conseienet Clause " affects both 
jirovidcd and non-provided schools, for it may not 
be icqiiircd as a condition of any eluld being 
admitted into or continuing in any public elementdry 
school that he shall attend or abstain from attending 
any Suiidny ‘Cliool or place of worshiji, or tliat he 
shall attend any religious ohsirv.ince or instruction 
in rtligious subjects in srhonl or elsewhere from 
which he may be withdrawn bv' lus parents, or that 
he sh.all, if so watlulrawn, attend the seliool on any' 
dav exclusivelv set apirt for religious obscivance 
bv the religious body to which lus fiarcnt belongs 
Kdigious instruction and obverv.mccs are to bo 
giv en or practised at the bcg-nning or end of S( hool, 
and tin time thrreof to be imerted in a tinic-lable 
prominently and conspicuously aflixed in evrty 
ecboi Irooin 

As to the character of rtligious inslrucUon, the 
lor.ol .authority art under no obligation to provdeft 
any religious mstTiieiion at .all in i provided school , 
but if they do, they arc rentnclcd by the negative 

a7ft 
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classes, due rcE;ard is to be hail to the cdurational 
interests of these classes, that certain vc'^ted 
interests of individuals must be saved or com- 
pensat^d, that all teachers and ofticers are to 
be in the employ of the governing body (subject to 
certain conditions of dismissal), and detailed clauses 
for safeguarding the religious convirtions of indi- 
viduals similar to those previously mentioned with 
respect to elementary education 

EDUCATION AUTHORITIES’ MEETINGS.— 
Eduention Committees. An education committee, 
which consists partly of members of the council 
wluch established the committee and partly of 
various other persons, may appoint its own chair- 
man Every scheme under the Education Aet, 1902, 
must provide tnte> aha for the inclusion among the 
members of the education committee of persons of 
local educational experience and of women Ihc 
council by whom an education committee is estab- 
lished may make regulations as to the quorum, 
proceedings, and place of meeting of that committee , 
but subject to any such regulations, the committee 
itself mav determine tliese matters 1 he proceedings 
shall not be inv'alidated by any vacancy among the 
members, or by any defect m the election, appoint- 
ment or qualification of any member of the com- 
mittee ^lmute3 of the proceedings of an education 
committee shall be kept in a book provided for that 
purpose, and a minute of those pioceedings, signed 
at the same or next ensuing meeting bv a person 
dcscnbing himself as or appeanng to be chairman 
of the meeting of the committee at which the minute 
IS signed shall bo received in evidence without 
further proof Until the contraiy is proved, an 
education committee shall be deemed to hav e been 
duly constituted .and to have power to deal with 
any matters referred to in its minutes Ihe ehair- 
min of the education committee at any meeting of 
the committee shall, in ease of an equal division of 
votes, have a second or casting vote An education 
committee may, subject to any directions of the 
council, appoint such and so many sub-committces, 
consisting either wholly or partly of members of the 
committee, as the committee thinks fit 

The procedure may be regulated by the council 
which h.is established the committee, either special 
standing orders beniig drawn uj) for the purpose, or 
the coiinal’s own standing orders adopted so far as 
appropriate By way' of illustration, some provisions 
have been extracted, as follows, from the standing 
orders made in connection with their education 
scheme bv the council of a verv large county 
Iwrough in tlic South of England . the town clerk 
•^h.ill convene the first meeting of the committee 
within fourteen davs .iftcr their appointment, by 
notn e post' d to each member at least three clear 
diVys before such meeting rhree clear davs at least 
before any meeting of the committee a summons to 
attend same, specify mg the business to be trans- 
acte-'l, and having at the foot the name of the clerk 
to the eomnutlee, shall lx; posted or dolivcre'd to 
eviry member o< the rommitteC' at his usual place 
of abode or bu'inf ss .ind ii'i business other than 
that namid ir, the runimous sliall be transacted at 
anv meeting of the eommittce At their first meeting 
and annually afterw.irdH ilu cororaiUfe sliall appoint 
a ch'urman and a vner -< hairman 1 he cluiiman 
must .alv-,vys be a member of the touncil Every 
ipicvlton at committee ,vn<l sub eomniittee meetings 
• b'tll t>c c'ed'ied by' a majiTity of vot<s of tbe mem- 
bers pi event and voting o" tliat qu'^stion the chair- 
man hwiag if th" voting IS equni, ,i ‘econd or 


casting vote The quorum of the committee shall 
be nine ( Note The committee in tlus case consists 
of thirty -one members ) The public shall bo admitted 
to the meetings of the committee, and allowed to 
remain during the pleasure of the committee The 
standing orders of the counal regulating council 
meetings shall govern the conduct of business at all 
public meetings of the committee The committee 
shall appoint a finance sub-committee and such 
other sub-committees as it may think requisite. 
The chairman of the finance sub-committee shall 
always be a member of the council Persons not 
members of the committee may be appointed on 
any sub-committee except the finance committee, 
provided alwavs that not less than two-thirds of the 
total number are members of the committee Ihc 
chairman and vice-chairman of the committee shall 
be ex-officio members of all sub-committees The 
quorum of sub-comnuttees shall be at least ono- 
third of their number Every sub-comimttec shall 
at its first meeting first elect a chairman who shall 
be a member of the education committee, and in his 
absence from any meeting a chairman pro tempore 
may be appointed All resolutions, minutes, and 
reports of the various sub-committees shall be 
entered in books kept for that purpose, and be 
signed by the' respective chairmen in the presence 
of the quorum, such books to be open for the 
inspection of any member of the committee at the 
clerk's office during business hours The committee 
shall, subject to the approval of the council, appoint 
a clerk to the committee, and he shall hold office 
during the pleasure of the council 
Malingers. A body of managers may choose their 
chairman, except in cases where there is an ex- 
offteto chairman, as, for instance, by the terms of a 
trust-deed They shall hold a meeting once at least 
every three months Any two managers may con- 
vene a meeting A body of managers may regulate 
Iheir quorum as they think fit, subject, m the case 
of the managers of a school provided by the local 
education authority', to any directions of that 
authority, provided that the quorum shall not bo 
less than three, or onc-tlurd of the whole number of 
managers, whichever is the greater Every question 
at a meeting of a body' of managers shall be deter- 
mined by a majority of the votes of the managers 
present and voting on the question , and in case of 
an equal division of votes, the chairman of the 
meeting shall have a second or cashng vote The 
proceeings shall not be invalidated by any vacancy 
m the body of managers, or by any' defect in the 
election, appointment or qualification of any', 
m.mager The body of managers of a school pro- 
vided by the local education authonty shall deal 
with such matters relating to the management of 
the school, and subject to such conditions and 
restrictions as the local education authonty deter- 
mine A manager of a school not provided by the 
local education authority, appointed by that 
authority' or by the minor local authority', shall be 
removable by the authority by' whom he is 
aju.ointed, and any' such manager may risigli his 
offitc The minutes of the proceedings of every 
body' of managers sh.all bo kept in a liook specially 
provided . and such minutes shall be received in 
evid'ence without further proof when signed at the 
same or the ne> t ensuing mcoluig by the apparent 
charman 'Ilicse minutes shall be open to inspection 
by the local tflucation .authority Until the contrary 
IS proved, a bcalv' of managers shall be deemed to 
be duly constituted and to have power to deal with 
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It IS easy to see that the full supply of water from 
a normal rise of the Kilc is necessary for the culti- 
vated area The British have improied the iiorks 
at the head of the delta, yhich control the level of 
the nver At Assuan (Aswan) , at Assuit, and below 
Cairo, great dams regulate the waters, and irriga- 
tion IS assured at all seasons Towards tlie end of the 
Nile flood the sluices arc shut down, and when the 
next flood rises the\ aie gradiialh opened Water 
IS diawn off from the dams by deep canals, and is 
distnbutcd to the lower network of irngation canals 
The basin sy stem of irrigation is practised in Upper 
Bgx'pt The land on both sides of the ><ilc, when it 
IS slightly abo\e the level of the valley, is dinded 
into basins or compartments Tliesc basins arc con- 
nected by shallow canals, which thus admit the 
flood waters of the Nile fiom basin to basin 
Improced arrangements ha\c been made under 
British superintendence, enabling the water in the 
basins belonging to a group in one part of the Nile 
Valley to be supplemented in times of low flood by' 
connecting canals from the next higher group 
Perennial irrigation is effected by the network of 
canals tapping the Nile in Lower Lgy pt, and by the 
Ibrahimiye Canal m Middle Bgypt The Fay urn 
depression lying to the soiith-we-st of the delta is 
also irngatcd by chaimels from the Nile, notably 
by the Bahr Yasuf Irrigation by hand or animal 
power IS still resorted to in many parts of Upper 
Egvpt 

Production and Industries Agnculhne is the 
mainstay of the people A large proportion of the 
agricultural population (Fcllahm) arc small land- 
holders , their industry is proierbial, and though 
their methods may seem primitno, they arc suited 
to irrigation and the climate Ihe Egyptian agri- 
cultural year includes three crop seasons In winter, 
during the month of November, ccicals of all kinds 
(especially ivheat and barley) are soym, and are 
harvested m May and June Ihe chief summer 
crops, soyvn in March and har\ csted in October and 
November, arc sugar, cotton, and rice Autumn 
crops are soyvn in July and gathered in September 
and October , they include maize, rice, millet, and 
vegetables The cultivated land is at its maximum 
m winter Where perennial irrigation is possible, 
the chief crops are cotton, nee, maize, w heat, barley , 
clover, pulse, melons, cucumbers, onions, and the 
sugar-cane Two or three crops are secured annually 
on land perennially irngalecl I.aiids irrigated by the 
Nile floods arc under millet, and, if low -lying", are 
drained after flood time, and sow'u with wheat, beans, 
or clover Under basin irrigation, cereals and vege- 
tables are the chief agricultural products The 
growth of the population of Egypt, since agriculture 
has become more assured, has been remarkable 
Two oases west of the Nile — Siwah and Khargeh — 
are noted for their dates It should be noted that, 
with its fertile valley soil, high temperatures, and 
improved irrigation facilities, Egyptian agriculture 
has excellent prospects of adv'anccment 

Mtmiig IS in its infancy Gold, copper, phosphates, 
nitrates, coal, and oil have been found 

The Pastoral Industry of the Beja nomads and 
warriors of the deserts is of small importance 
Manufactwes are only of local importance. 
Coraiunnicaiions. Egypt was important m past 
times as a transit land in the lucrative caravan 
trade between the shores of the Mediterranean Sea 
and the Indian Ocean Civilisation advancing west- 
wards robbed it of its old importance, but much has 
been regained by the construction of the Suez Canal 


The Nile is useful as n waterway, from Assuan 
there is an unbroken water route to the Mediter- 
ranean, and boats Witli high lateen sails and nver 
steamers carry on trafl'ic Navigable canals — the 
Mahmiuheh and the Zagazig — -make navugalion 
easier on the delta arras The ancient trade route 
by the Nile- Valley into c.istcm equatorial Afnca 
IS now* partly followed by a railway proceeding 
from Ale' andna through Cairo to Assuan Unfortu- 
nately, the railways art on two gauges — from Luxor 
to Assuan 3 ft 6 in. gauge, and below Luxor 4 ft 
SJ in gauge In 1882 the Egyptians rebelled against 
their Inrkish Khedive, and Britain intervened 
largely on account of possible danger to the Suez 
route The Suez Canal lies entirely in Egyptian 
territory, and was completed in 1869 It runs from 



Port Said on the ^fcditerranean to Suez on the Red 
Sea. passing through Lake Menzaleh, Lake Timsah, 
and the Bitter Lakes It is about 100 miles Jong, 
and vessels drawing 28 ft of water can pass freely' 
along it To British eastern slupping it is of prime 
importance The caravan route to Damascus 
crosses the canal by means of a floating bndge 
Coinnicicc. The chief exports of Egypt are cotton, 
and cotton-seed, wheat, beans, sugar, maize, nee, 
tobacco, and ostnch feathers, gums, and ivory', 
which arc brought from Equatonal Afnca by' 
caravan and nver The chief imports are textiles, 
coal, hardware, and machinery Most trade is with 
the Umted ICingdom Ihe following countnes also 
carry on important trade with Egypt: Germany, 
Austna-Hungary, Turkey, France, and Italy 
Alexandria, Port Said, and the minor ports of 
Danuetta and Rosetta are the chief outlets 
Trade Centres. Cairo (600.000) and Alexandna 
(320,000) are the largest towns There are eight 
other towns with populations exceeding 25,000. 
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It IS easy to see that the full supply of watci from 
a normal rise of the Kile is ntcessarv for the culti- 
vated area The British have improved the works 
at the head of the delta, which control the lex el of 
the river At Assuan (Aswan), at Assiut, and below 
Cairo, great dams regulate the waters, and irnea- 
tion IS assured at all seasons 1 ow ards tin end of the 
Nile flood the sluices are shut dowm, and when the 
next flood nscb they are gradualh openr d \\ ater 
is drawn off from the dams by deep (anals, and is 
distributed to tlic lower network of irng.ition i anals 
The basin sxsiem. of irrigation is practised in Tapper 
Egx pt The land on both sides of the Nile, xxhen it 
IS shghtlv abox-e the level of the vallev, is divided 
into basins or compartments These basins arc con- 
nected b> shallow canals, which thus admit the 
flood waters of the Nile from basin to b.ism 
Improv ed arrangements hav c been m idc under 
British superintendence, enabling llic water in the 
basins belonging to a group m one part of fhe Nile 
Vallcj to be supplemented in times of low flood bj 
connecting canals from Ific ni xl higher group 
Perennial irrigation is effected b\ the network of 
canals tapping the Nile in Lowci Egypt, and bv the 
Ibrahimue Canal in Middle Egvpt The Eavum 
depression Ijmg to the south-west of the della is 
also irrigated by channels from the Nile, notably 
bv the Bahr Yasuf Irrigation by hand or animal 
power IS still resorted to m many parts of Upper 
Egvgit 

Production and Industries. Agnculiuic is the 
mainstay of the people A large proportion of the 
agricultural population (rellahm) are small land- 
holders , their industry is proverbial, and though 
tlieir methods iiiaj seem primitive, thev aic suited 
to irrigation and the climate The Egyptian agn- 
cuHural year includes three crop seasons In winter, 
during the month of November, cereals of all kinds 
(especially wheat and barle>) are sown, and arc 
harvested in Ma> and June The ehief summer 
crops, sown m March and harvested in October and 
November, are sugar, cotton, and nec Autumn 
crops are sown in Jiilj and gathered in September 
and October , they include maize, nec, millet, and 
vegetables The cultiv ated land is at its maximum 
m winter Where jicrenmal irrigation is possible, 
the chief crops are cotton, rice, maize, wheat, barley, 
clover, pulse, melons, cucumbers, onions, and the 
sugar-cane Two or three crops are secured annually 
on land perennially irrig.ated Bands in igated b> the 
Nile floods are under millet, and, if lovv-ljing, are 
drained after flood time, and sow n w ith vv heat, beans, 
or clover Under basin iirigation, cereals and vege- 
tables are the chief agncultural products The 
grow th of the population of Egypt, since agriculture 
has become more assured, has been remarkable 

Tvv'o oases west of the Nile — Sivvah and Ivliargeh 

are noted for their dates It should be noted that, 
vvath its fertile valley soil, high temperatures, and 
improved irrigation facilities, Egj-ptian agriculture 
has excellent prospects of adv^ancement 

Muting IS m its infancy Gold, copper, phosphates, 
nitrates, coal, and oil have been found 

The Pastoral Industry of the Beja nomads and 
wamors of the deserts is ot small importance 
Manufactuies are only of local importance, 
Coinmunicafions. Egypt was important in past 
times as a transit land in the lucrative caravan 
trade between the shores of the Mediterranean Sea 
and the Indian Ocean Civilisation advancing west- 
wards robbed it of its old importance, but much has 
been regained by the construction of the Suez Canal. 
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The Nile IS useful ns a waterway , from Assuan 
there is an unbroken water route to the Jvfcditcr- 
rane.in, and boats with high lateen sails and river 
steamers latTj' on trafilc Navigable canals — the 
M.ihmudich and the Zagazig — make navig-ition 
easier on the delta arras The .ancient trade route 
bx the Nile Valley into eastern equatonal Africa 
IS now parfh followed by a railway proceeding 
from Alexandria through Cairo to Assuan Unfortu- 
nately, the railw.aj s arc on two gauge', — from Luxor 
to Assnan 3 ft 6 in gauge, and below Luxor 4 ft. 
St in gauge In 1 882 the Egxqitians rebelled against 
then lurkish Kliediv'o, and Britain intervoaed 
largely on account of possible danger (o the Suez 
route TTie Suez Canal lies cntiroly' in Egypban 
territory, and was completed in 1869. It runs from 



Port S.aid on the Mediterranean to Suez on the Red 
Sea, passing through Lake Menzaleh, Lake Timsah, 
and the Bitter Lakes It is about 100 miles long, 
and vessels drawing 28 ft of water can pass freely’ 
along it To British eastern stopping it is of prime 
importance The caravan route to Damascus 
crosses the canal by' means of a floating bridge 
Commerce. The chief exports of Egypt are cotton, 
and cotton-seed, wheat, beans, sugar, maize, nee, 
tobacco, and ostrich feathers, gums, and ivory, 
which arc brought from Equatorial Afiica by 
caravan and nver The chief imports are textiles, 
coal, hardware, and machinery' klost trade fs with 
the United ICmgdom The following countries also 
carry on important trade wath Egypt' Germany, 
Austna-IIungary, Turkey, France, and Ita*}' 
Alexandna, Port Said, and the minor ports ol 
Damictta and Rosetta are tlie chief outlets 
Trade Centres. Cairo (600,000) and Alexandna 
(320,000) are the largest towns There are eight 
other towns with populations exceeding 25,000 
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drawings of the proposed works, nnd such works 
must be earned out to the reasonaJOt satisfaction 
of the owners 

Any local authontj, company, or boclj' of per- 
sons, rvhosc duty it is to repair a street, or work 
any railway, or tramway, may, if thc%> choose, 
undertake the duties of breaking the ground on 
such property for the purpose of lasing electric 
lines, which, m the pursuance of tlieii' powers, the 
undertakers ought to do, but notice must be served 
on the undertakers, nnd the costs of the work done 
are matter of adjustment Power is given to the 
undertakers to alter the position of anv pipes or 
wires under any street When lines for electric 
current arc to be laid near to any sewer, defence 
work, or gas, or water mam, notice must be given 
to the ow'ners of the respective works, of what is 
proposed to bo done The ofiiecrs of sucli owners 
have the nght to be present and to superintend the 
work to be done Every reasonable precaution must 
be taken against injury to any wire or line used for 
telegraphic, telephonic, or electric signalling. 

Within a period of tw'O years after the commence- 
ment of the Special Order, sufliuent distributing 
mains must bo laid down and maintained Where 
the undertakers propose to fix a private wire to the 
premises of a private consumer, they must first 
serve notice on the local authority and on the 
adjoining owners Six or more owners or occupiers 
in a street may make a icqiusition, m WTitmg, 
requiring the undertakers to lay down distnbubng 
mams for a general supply Occupiers and owners 
within 50 yards of a distributing mam may require 
the undertakers to supply them with such clcctnc 
energy as thej' desire, but the undertakers must be 
satisfied that the electric fittings of the party to be 
supplied are reasonably fit for their purpose If 
the undertakers fail to supply energy to any owner, 
they must pay a penalty of 408 for each day- on 
W'hich the default occurs 

The undertakers may charge for energy' (1) by 
the actual amount supplied , (2) by the clcctncal 
quantity contauied m the supply, (3) by- any 
other method approved by the Board of Trade 
The maximum pnccs to be charged must not 
exceed those stated m the Special Order, or other- 
wnse approved by the Board of Trade The Board 
of Trade appomts competent and impartial persons 
to be electnc inspectors, whose duties arc ; To test 
the lines, works, meters, and to perfoim such otlicr 
duties as mav be required of them The electnc 
inspector may also test the instruments used in the 
testing stations of the undertakers. Every meter 
in use must be a certified meter, and it must be so 
certified by the skilled inspector of the Board of 
Trade Every consumer must keep such meters m 
are his personal property in proper repair, or the 
supply of energy may be cut ofi. 

Ff.KfilT. — ^Ttie name of a wnt issued by a judg- 
creditor after a judgment has been pro- 
nounced ordenng the ahenff to place the creator 
m oosL'sion of the whole of the lands of the debtor, 
me to be held by him until such bme as the 
mdgment has been satisfied It was at one time 

flebtor as welf^ Ws'lmdt bu?lmcc the passing of 

®df to sfmg 

any way affects land, so as to form 
a cfi“upon It. Ltd It has been actually taken 

“mfSir.f’oi'S? S’ “ S”*' “ ■* “ 
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now seldom met with, as it rarelv happt 
judgment debtor who cannot satisfy ms 
in another way iv j)Qsst«.c<l of wncbrrgetl 
riie w rit eaiinot I'-suc ag.iinst the jiroptr 
IS alreadv n charge ujion it, r.t’., a morfgci 
KLEJI/.— The name given to certain 
gum resins obtained from various trc< 
myTrli order, of which the principal grow i 
Ekmi, when pure, is practicallv colourless 
transp,irrnt Owing to its aromatic oc 
used m the manufacture of incense 
employed to toughen varm«1ies, and is 
making ointments and plasters 

r LI, — (Sec I OKI !GS' Wrioius Anp i 
GI-RSIA.SV ) 

EL^I,— -A genus of trees of which sevei 
art found in the v.'inous tempt'rate 
Elms belong to tlio natural order Uhtia 
common English cW is noted for its 1 
durability, and strength, the Cornish spt 
particularly valuable As it remains una 
water and is not liable to split, elm woo 
used in shipbuilding 
LMBAKlJO. — Embargo IS a tempori 
from the Admiralty' to prevent the ! 
departure of ships It may' apply’ to vi 
goods, or to speafied goods onU' , it may’ 
or special ; it may appiv to the entenn] 
the departure only, or to both ente 
departure of ships from particular ports 
does not put an end to anv subsisting 
relating to the ships 'aflected, but u 
temporary .suspension of s»icli contract 11 
the powers of the British Sovereign t 
embargo on even Bntish ships ; but a pro 
to lay’ an embargo in tiirie of peace, e g , 
vessels laden with wheat in a penod 
scarcity, has been deemed contrary’ to 
particularly to 22 Chas 'll c 13 In mod. 
embargoes m antiapation of war have f 
disuse 

raniEzzLEMECT.— nus is an offence 
unfortunately, only’ too f rcqucntly met w: 
coromcreiaJ world It is tlie appropnatio 
servant or employee of j-jroperty’ receive, 
on behalf of his employer To constitute tl 
it IS necessary to prove th ree things on tl 
the prosecution . (1) Tliat .the person chr 
a serv'ant of the prosecufort . (2) that he 
the property on behalf of llyis employ’er , 
that he wrongfully appropna.ted it to his 
It may be distinguished fron\ larceny’ by 
illustration If a servant is engaged in a 
takes money’ out of the till nd actuall 
pnates the same, that is la,,. >, or thefi 

tJie servant sells an article on k ’ of 
and puts the money paid for tho same 
customer into lus own pocket, without 
having been in the till at all, . embe: 

Embezzlement is a felony by sta “ 
viction, a prisoner may’ lie sent t ’ '• 

for a term up to fourteen y ears 
was necessary to distinguish * oiler 
larceny’, otherwise a person w. 
indicted might have escaped No" 
for if a person is indicted for ’ 
offence turns out to be embezzl- < - * i, 

may follow as though tlic latt y 
charged, and vtce versd V 

EJIBLEanJhTS —These are v.^ .if ; 
which are the annual results of 
ternunation of a tenancy, 
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every 15 clear superficial ft of deck allotted to them, 
or on the lower passenger deck more than one adult 
for every 18 such feet , hut if the space between the 
latter deck and the deck above is less than 7 ft , 
or the apertures for hght and air (exclusive of side 
scuttles) less than 3 sq ft to every 100 superficial ft 
of deck, not more than one adult can be earned for 
every 25 ft of the lower deck , and no more steerage 
passengers in the whole than one for every 5 super- 
ficial ft clear for exercise on the upper deck, poop, 
or round or deck house , and in that measurement 
the hospital space and space occupied by personal 
luggage of steerage passengers is included , if more 
than that number are carried, the owner is liable to 
a fine of £2Q for every person taken in excess 
Regulations are also made for the accommodation 
of steerage passengers, relating to the construction 
of passenger decks, berths, hospitals, privies, and 
supply of light and ventilation — infnngement of 
which IS punishable, in the case of master, charterer, 
or owner, unless the master only is liable, ivith a 
fine of /50 No part of the cargo or of the steerage 
passengers’ luggage, or of the provisions, water, or 
stores, whether for the use of the steerage passenprs 
or of the crew, must be carried on the upper deck or 
on the passengei decks, unless, in the opinion of the 
emigration officer at the port of clearance, the same 
IS so placed as not to impede hght or ventilation, or 
to interfere wth the comfort of the steerage P^ 
sengers. nor unless the same is stored ^d seemed 
to the satisfaction of the emigration officer Ihe 
owner, charterer, or master, vho is guilty of a te^ch 
of these provisions, is liable to a penalty of ioUO 
There must be placed on board every emigrant 
ship, for the steerage passengers, provisions and 
water of good and wholesome quality and in sweet 
and good condition, and in quantities sufficient to 
secure throughout the voyage the issues required 
by the Merchant Shipping Act, 1894 In addition 
to the allowance of pure water for each steerage 
passenger, water must be shipped for coolung pur- 
poses sufficient to supply 10 gallons for every day 
of the length of the voyage, for eveiy 100 statute 
adults on board There must also be shipped for 
the use of the crew and all other persons on board 
an ample amount of wholesome pronsions and pure 
water, not inferior in quality to the provisions and 
water provided for the steerage passengers The 
penalty for a breach of these regulations is a fine 
of /300 Before an emigrant ship is cleared out- 
wards, the emigration officer must survey, or cause 
to be surveyed by some competent person, the pro- 
visions and water required to be placed on board 
for the steerage passengers, and must satisfy him- 
self that the same are of good and wholesome 
quality, and in sweet and good condition, and in 
the quantities required by the Act If they are 
found not to be in proper condition, tlic emigration- 
officer may reject and mark the same, Md direct 
them to bo forUwvith landed and crapbed If they 
are not landed or empbed, or if, after being landed, 
they are re-sliipped in the same or some other 
emigrant ship, the person guilty of the oflence is 
liable to a fine of ;£! 00 

The water to be placed on board emigrant ships 
must be earned in tanks or casks approved by the 
eraicrabon officer, and the casks must be sweet and 
tight of sufficient strength, and if of wood, properly 
charred inside, and the staves must not be made of 
fir pine, or soft wood, and each cask must not tra 
capable of containing more than 300 gallons A 
person guilty of a breach of this regulation is -liable 
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to a fine of ;f50 A smaller supply of water than tliat 
prescribed is only allowed if the ship is going to 
touch at intermediate ports for taking in water, and 
there is such a stipulation in the master’s bonds, and 
the emigrabon officer gives a written approval which 
goes with the slup’s papers during the voyage, and 
the ship must have on board at clearance sufficient 
means for storing the quantity of water required for 
the longest portion of the voyage from, or to, such 
intermediate port The master must issue w ater and 
pro'visions to the steerage passengers, in accordance 
with a scale prescribed by the Board of Trade, under 
a penalty of £5^ The master of every emigrant ship 
must, on request, produce to any steerage passenger, 
for his perusal, a copy of the scale of provisions to 
which that person is enbtlcd, and must post up 
copies of the scale in at least two conspicuous places 
between the decks on which steerage passengers may 
be carried, and must keep them posted so long as 
any steerage passenger is entitled to remain in the 
ship The master is liable, on summary conviction, 
to a fine of 40s for every day during which he is 
guilty of a breach of these regulabons A person 
w'ho displaces or defaces any copy of the scale 
posted up IS also liable to a fine of 40s 

The owner or charterer of every emigrant ship 
must provide for the use of the steerage passengers 
a supply of the following medical stores, viz 
Medicines, medical comforts, instruments, disin- 
fectants, and other things proper and necessary for 
diseases and accidents incident to sea voyages, and 
for the medical treatment of the steerage passengers 
during the voyage, with written directions for the 
use of such medical stores The medical stores must, 
m the judgment of the emigration officer at the 
port of clearance, be good in quality and sufficient 
in quanbty for the probable exigencies of the 
intended voyage, and must be properly packed and 
placed under the charge of the medical practitioner, 
when there is one on board, to be used at his dis- 
cretion The master guilty of non-compliance with 
these provisions is liable to a fine of £50 An 
emigrant ship must not clear outwards, or proceed 
to sea, unless a medical practitioner, appointed by 
the emigration officer at the port of clearance, has 
inspected the medical stores, and certified that they 
are sufficient in quantity and quality, or unless the 
emigration officer, in case he cannot on any 
particular occasion obtain the attendance of a 
medical practitioner, gives w’rittcn permission for 
the purpose A master who is guilty of a breach of 
tlus regulation is liable to a fine of £100 

An emigrant ship must not clear outwards or 
proceed to sea if there is on board, (a) as cargo, 
any article which is an explosive witlun the mean- 
ing of the Explosives Act, 1875, or any vitriol, 
lucifcr matches, guano, or green hides , or (b) 
either as cargo or ballast, any article or number of 
articles whieh, by reason of the nature, quantity, 
or mode of stowage thereof, are, either singly or 
collectively, in the opinion of the emigration officer 
at the port of clearance, likely to endanger the 
health or lives of the steerage passengers or the 
safety of the ship , or (c), as cargo, horses or cattle, 
or other animals, except they are earned under 
certain prescribed conditions If these requirements 
are not complied with, the owner, charterer, or - 
master of the ship is hable to a fine of £300 A 
Secretary of State may-, by order under his hand, 
authorise the carnage as cargo in any emigrant 
ship (subject to such conditions and directions as 
may be specified m the order) of naval and military 
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Before an emigrant Sihip proceeds lo sea, the 
master, together witli the owner or charterer, or, in 
the event of the owner or charterer being absent, 
one other good and sufficient person approicd by 
the chief oflicer of customs at the port of clearance, 
must enter into a 30 int and several bond, the form 
of -which IS statutory, or prescribed by the Board of 
Trade, of ;^2,000 to the Crow'n, which is executed in 
duplicate and is exempt from stamp dutv ; and if 
neither the owner nor charterer resides in the British 
Islands, the bond must be foi ^5,000, and must also 
contain an utidertaltmg to pay to the Crown, as a 
Crown debt, all expenses of forwarding to thtir 
destination steerage passengers who, owing to ship- 
wreck or any other cause, except their own negli- 
gence or default, do not reach their destination m 
the ship , the chief officer of customs gives a certi- 
ficate of -the execution of the bond on one part of it , 
and, if the slnp clears for a Bntish possession, sends 
that part of it to the Government of such possession , 
such certificate is evidence of the bond in the courts 
of tliat possession , such a bond is not available 
there till three months after the ship’s arnval there, 
or in the British Islands till twelve montles after the 
return of the ship and of the master to the British 
Islands Such a bond may be continuing as respects 
any particulai ship, and all voyages duimg its con- 
tinuance arc subject to the above proMsions and 
the regulations made bj^ the Board of Trade 
Ihe master of every ship carrying steerage pas- 
sengers on a voyage from the British Islands to any 
port out of Europe, and not within the Mediter- 
ranean Sea, or on a Colonial vo\ago, must, before 
demanding a clearance for his ship, sign m duplicate 
a passengers’ list, coricctly setting forth the names 
and other particulars of the slup and of every 
passenger, whether cabin or steerage on board 'Ihe 
passenger list must bo countersigned by the emigra- 
tion olhcer, if there is one at the port, and then 
dohverod by the master to the officer of customs, 
who must countersign and return to the master one 
duplicate, and must retain the other duplicate If 
these requirements are not compUed with, or any 
passenger list is wilfully false, the master is liable to 
a fine of ;£100 If at any time after the passengers' 
list has been signed and delivered, any additional 
passenger (whether cabin or steerage) is taken on 
board, the master must add to his list, and also 
enter on a separate hst signed by him the names and 
other particulars of every additional passenger 
This separate list must be countersigned by tlie 
cnugration officer, where there is one at the port, 
and must, together -with the master’s list to which 
the addition has been made, bo delivered to the chief 
officer of customs at the port, who must thereupon 
countersign the master’s hst and return the same 
to the master, and retain the separate list, and so on, 
whenever any additional passenger is taken on 
board If there is no officer of customs stationed at 
the port where an additional passenger is taken on 
board, the lists must bo dehvered to the officer of 
customs at the next port harung such an officer at 
which the vessel arrives When any additional 
passenger is taken on board, the master must, before 
the ship proceeds to sea, obtain a fresh certificate 
from the emigration officer that all requirements 
have been compUed with If the master fails to 
comply with the above requirements, he is liable lo 
a fine of /SO If a person is found on board an 
emigrant ship with intent to obtain a passage therein 
without the consent of the owner, charterer, or 
master, he and any person aiding or abetting him 


arc liable to a fine of /20, and, in default of payment, 
lo imprisonment not exceeding tlirce months, with 
or without hard labour Any person so found on 
board may, without warrant, bo taken before a 
justice of the peace to be dealt with m a summary 
manner. 

Ccrlllicnlc for Clearance. A ship intended for the 
carriage of steerage jiasscngcrs as an emigrant ship 
must not proceed to sea until the master has 
obtained from the emigration officer at the port of 
clearance a certificate that all the above require- 
ments of Part III of the Merchant Shipping Act, 
1894, so far as the same can he romjihed witli before 
the dcpaitnrc of the ship, have been duly complied 
with, and that the ship is, in his opinion, seaworthy 
and in all rcbjiccts fit for her intended voyage, and 
that the steerage passcngcis and crew arc in a fit 
state to proceed, and that the master’s bond has 
been duly axccutcd. An appeal is given, from a 
refusal to grant such certificate, to two other officers 
or other suitable jicrsons appointed by the Board of 
Trade, who can jointly give a certificate of clearance 
Ihe master of every ship, whether emigrant ship or 
not, which IS lo carrj' steerage jiasscngcrs from the 
British Islands to a port outside Europe, and not in 
the Mediterranean, or on a colonial voyage, must 
give facilities for her inspection, at any Biitish port 
at which he arrives, to the cmigiation officer there, 
and in the case of a British ship to the consul at any 
port elsewhere, under a penally of /SO If anv 
emigrant ship, after clearance, is dct.uncd m port 
more than seven days, or puts into or touches at 
any port in the British Islands, she must not pro- 
ceed to sea again until — (a) there has been laden on 
board such further supply of pure water, wholesome 
provisions of the requisite kinds and qualities, and 
medical stores as is necessary to make up the full 
quantities of those articles required ; and (h) anv 
damage which the sluji has sushuned lias been 
effectually repaired , and (c) the master has obtained 
another certificate o£ clearance Ihc master is liable 
to a fine of /lOO if he is guilty of a brc.ich of these 
regulations 

If any emigrant ship, after clearance, puts into 
or touches at any port in the British Islands, the 
master must, within twelve hours, report m wTiting 
his arrival, and the cause of his putting back, and 
the condition of his ship and her provisions, etc , 
to the emigration officer at the port, and must pro- 
duce the master’s list of passengers, under a penalty 
of /20 If the owner of an emigrant ship is aggrieved 
by the refusal of an emigration officer of a certificate 
for clearance, he may appeal to a court of survey 
for the port or district where the sluji for the bmc 
being IS Where a surv'cy of a ship is made for the 
purpose of a cerfaficate for clearance, the person so 
appointed to make the survey must, if so required 
by the owner, he accompanied on the Survey by some 
person appointed by the owner, and in such ease, if 
the two persons agree, tliere is no appeal to the 
Ckmrt of Survey If any emigrant ship — (o) proceeds 
to sea without the master having obtained tlic certi- 
ficate of clearance , or (i) having proceeded to sea, 
puts mto any port in the British Islands in a 
damaged state, and attempts to leave that port, 
with steerage passengers on board, without the 
master having obtained the propei certificate of 
clearance, the ship is to be forfeited to the Crown, 
and may be seized by any officer of customs if found 
within two years from the commission of the offence 
in any port in His Majesty’s dominions The Board 
of Trade may release, if they think fit, any such 
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If any passenger, whether a cabin or a stceiage 
passenger, from any ship which is carrying any 
steerage passenger on a voyage from any part of 
His Majesty’s dominions, finds himself, without any 
fault of lus own, at any port outside the British 
Islands other than the port for which the ship was 
originally bound, the governor in a British posses- 
sion and the consular officer elsewhere may fonvard 
the passenger to his intended destination, unless the 
master, within forty-eight hours of the arrival of 
the passenger, gives a ivritten undertaking to for- 
ward, rvithin SIX weeks, the passenger to his ongmal 
destination A passenger so forwarded by a governor 
or Bntish consular officer is not entitled to the 
return of his passage money, or to any compensa- 
tion for loss of passage All expenses incurred by 
the authority of a Secretary of State, or governor, 
in respect of a wrecked passenger, or of forwarding 
of a passenger to his destination, including the cost 
of maintenance until forwarded, are a debt due to 
Bie Crown from the owner, charterer, or master 
The sum recovered must not exceed twice the total 
amount of passage money received by the ship in 
respect of the whole number of passengers, whether 
cabin or steerage, w'ho embarked in the ship Any 
steerage passage or compensation money may be 
insured by a person liable to incur any such risk 
Tojngcs to the United Kingdom. The m.aster of 
every slup bringing steerage passengers to the 
British Islands from any port out of Buropc and 
not within the Mediterranean Sea, must, within 
twenty-four hours after arrival, deliver to the 
emigration officer a correct list, signed by the master, 
and specifying the name, ago, and calling of every 
steerage passenger embarked, and the port at which 
ho embarked, and showing also any birth which lias 
occurred amongst the steerage passengers, and, if 
any steerage passenger has died, his name and the 
supposed cause of his death For failure to comply 
with this regulation, the master is liable to a fine 
of £S0 , and if there are more steerage passengers 
on board than allowed by the Merchant Shipping 
Act for such a voyage, the master is liable to a fine 
of l\Q for each statute adult constituting such 
excess The master must also issue to steerage 
passengers proper provisions and water, in the same 
quantities as those required in the case of emigrant 
ships sailing from the Bntish Islands, under a 
pcnaltj' of ;^50 Where a ship which is not a British 
ship carries passengers, whether cabin or steerage, 
to or from any port in the United Kingdom, as the 
port of destination or the port of departure of such 
ship, tlie provisions wath respect to registration of 
births and deaths occurring on board apply as if it 
were a British ship 

EMPLO^UUS AND WORKMEN, DISPUTES 
An Act for amending the law relating 
to conspiracy, and to the protection of propertj', 
was passed in 1S75, This Act was amended in an 
important particular by the Tiadc Disputes Act. 
1906 The amendment of the law was brought 
about owing to an important ruling in the cele- 
brated Tafi Vale case, which wall bo presently 
referred to If two or more persons combine to do 
any act lu connection wath a trade dispute between 
employers and workmen, such act wall not be held 
to be a conspiracy, if it was not a crime when com- 
mitted by one person only Conspiracy, in law. is 
a combination or agreement between several per- 
sons to carry into effect a purpose hurtful to some 
individu.-il, or to .a particular class, or to the general 
public. At one time it 'vas a crime, made so by 
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statute, to raise the pnee of wages, if the doing of 
it was accomplished by several persons conspiring 
together foi the purpose. ' 

It is still nn offence for any person to do a thing, 
in connection with a trade dispute, which will be 
hurtful to the community, eg, if a person who is 
employed by a municipal aulhouty, or by any 
company or contractor which supplies any place 
with gas or water, wilfully breaks his contract of 
service, and if such person knows that by ceasing 
to do his work, he will deprive the public of their 
accustomed supply of gas or water, such person 
will be liable to pay a fine of £20, or to suffer three 
months’ impnsonment There must bo posted up 
in every gasworks and waterworks a copy of the 
section of the Act of Parhament to the above effect, 
so that every workman or employed person may' 
read it If any person wilfully breaks lus contract 
of service, well knowing that such an act will be 
dangerous to the public, he will be punished ns 
above described This provision is to prevent the 
malicious flooding of mines and such like property. 
The statute aims at preventing danger to human 
life, serious bodily harm, or the exposing of 
valuable property to injury or destruction 

No person is permitted to compel another to 
abstain from doing what he has a legal right to do. 
It is, therefore, an offence punishable, as already 
described, to do any of the following things : To 
use violence towards another, or to intimidate him, 
or his wife, or children ; persistently to 
another person about from place to place , to Judo 
the tools, clothes, or property of another , to watch 
the house or place where the workman is, or to 
follow another with two or more assisting, m a dis- 
orderly manner, along any street or road, i® 
not an offence, however, to attend at or near the 
place where the person lives or works, merely for 
the purpose of obtaining or communicating 
information 

If any party is convicted under this Act by a 
court of summary jurisdiction (a stipendiary magis- 
trate, or two or more justices of the peace), he may 
appeal to quarter sessions, and lus wife and children 
may bo witnesses in all cases Ihe Act docs not 
apply to seamen or to apprentices to the sea service, 
but, with tlus exception, it ajiplies to all workmen 
and their employers in England, Wales, Scotland,^ 
and Ireland " . 

The case which was decided by the House oi 
Lords in 1901 was the Taff Vale Railway Company 
and the Amalgamated Society of Railway Servants, 
It was this judgment which caused a change to oc 
made in the law as to trade disputes A brief sum- 
mary of the case is as follows : Mr. Bell and Mr. 
Holmes were secretaries of the Amalgamated Society 
of Railway Servants Tliese officials took part in a 
strike, which was started by the servants of tlio 
Taff Vale Railway Company The railway companj 
then brought an action against the Amalgamated 
Society of R.-ulway Servants, and Mr Justice 
Farwtll granted an injunction against the society, 
the same as had been previously granted against 
Bell and Holmes, " restraining the society, their 
servants, agents, and otlicrs acting by their 
authontj, from watching, or besetting, or causing 
to l>c watched or be.set, the Great Western Railwxiy 
station at Cardiff, or tlie works of the plaintiffs, or 
an> of them, or the approaches thereto, or the 
pkices of residence, or any place where they might 
happen to be, of any workman employed or pro- 
posing to work for the plalntiffc (the railway 
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" 3 The amount of compensation recoverable 
under this Act shall not exceed such sum as may- 
be found to be equivalent to the estimated earn- 
ings, during the three years preceding the injury, 
of a person in the same grade employed during 
those years in the like employment and in the 
district in which the workman is employed at the 
time of the injury 

“ 4 An action for the recovery under this Act 
of compensation for an injury shall not bo mam- 
tamable unless notice that injury has been sus- 
tained lb given witliin six weeks, and the action is 
commenced within six months from the occur- 
rence of the accident causing the injury, or, m 
case of death, within twelve months from the 
time of death . provided always, that in the case 
of death, the want of such notice shall be no bar 
to the maintenance of such action if the judge 
shall be of opinion that there was reasonable 
excuse lor such want of notice 

“ 5 There shall be deducted from any com- 
pensation awarded to any w'orkman, or repre- 
sentatives of a workman or persons claiming by, 
under, or through a workman in respect of any 
cause of action ansing under this Act, any penalty 
•or part of a penalty which may have been paid 
in pursuance of any other Act of Parliament to 
such W’orkman, representatives, or persons m 
respect of the same cause of action , and where 
an action has been brought under this Act by 
any workman, or the representatives of any rvork- 
man, or anv persons claiming by, under, or 
through such workman, for compensation m 
respect of any cause of action ansing under this 
Act, and payment has not previously been made 
of any penalty or part of a penalty under any 
other Act of Parliament in respect of the same 
cause of action, such workman, representatives, 
or person shall not bo entitled thereafter to 
receive any penalty or part of a penalty under 
any other Act of Parliament m respect of the 
same cause of action " 

Tlie action is tried, cither with or without a jury, 
in the county court, but there is a nglit of appeal 
to a divisional court, under certain circumstances, 
and a case may go afterwards, with leave, to the 
Court of Appeal, or even to tlie House of Lords. 
In Scotland, a case under the Act is heard in the 
Sheriff’s Court, and in Ireland in tlie Civil Bill 
Court 

The Emplovcrs' Liability Act falls far short of 
the Workmen's Compensation Act, I90G, and cases 
under it arc becoming fewer and fewer. In point 
of fact, there are many technical difficulties con- 
nected with the Act v Inch require the most careful 
cons’deration, and unless the case is very clear it 
13 not at all advisable to choose this method of 
procedure But if it is chosen and fails, the injured 
workman is not necessarily deprived of some 
recompfnsc, for if it is shown th.at ho is entitled 
to compensation under the Workmen's Compensa- 
tion Act, he m.iv^ be awarded the s.amc, though 
from the benefits accorded to him the expenses 
tlirowii .av.aj by the irregular process wall be 
deducted 

(Sec the question of Inability discussed under 

WORKl'n'l'S CoviMix’s VTIOV ) 

EMPOlllUM.—Pi u es O' receptacles in which 
wholesale mcrehuits are aecus+ometi to stow away 
thear go-al*- T o'intrly applicable almost cxclusiv cly 
to e!it.abli*.?in’cats in seaport towns, tlie word 


gradually came to mean also the places of a similar 
kind in inland towns, and now it is often applied 
to a tow’n Itself which has a special trade m any 
particular kind of goods The word is derived from 
the Greek, ctnponon, a trading place 

ENDIVE. — ^A plant of the same order as chicory. 
It is found wild in Britain, but requires special 
attention when grown for a salad 
ENDORSE. — (See Indorse ) 

END0RSE3IENT. — (See Indorsement.) 
ENDOWMENT. — ^When a sum of money i-s 
devoted or applied to a particular puqiose, or 
when a fund is raised to provide for the main- 
tenance of a charitable or other similar kind of 
institution, the money is called an endowment, and 
it IS upon the interest derived from the investment 
of the endowment that the purpose is earned out 
or the institution maintained In addition, the 
word has come to signify a fixed sum of money, 
payable at the end of a certain number of years, 
in the event of a person surviving the given time 
Life assurance companies are now very favour- 
ably disposed towards what are called endowment 
policies The premiums are only payable for a 
fixed number of years, if the assured lives for so 
long ; whilst the amount for which the insurance 
IS effected is payable at the end of a fixed number 
of years, or at death, whichev er happens first 
ENDOWMENT POLICY.— (See Endowment) 
ENFACED P\PER. — ^'rho name given to the 
proimssory notes of the Indian Government, bearing 
an announcement that the interest payable upon 
them can be collected by' pi csenling the notes at the 
Bank of England In the market these notes arc 
generally known as " rupee paper " The interest 
IS paid by' drafts payable in India, but these arc 
always readily bought at the current rate of 
exchange by money dealers and others, and arc 
sold to persons who .are desirous of sending out 
money to India 

ENPRANCIUSEMENT.— The name which is 
applied to the methods by which copyhold land is 
freed from all its incidents and converted into a 
freehold estate 

Under the Copy’liold Act of 1894 the lord of the 
manor or the tenant of copyhold limd may’, under 
certain prov'isions as to compensation, require it to 
be enfranchised By enfranchisement the land is 
freed from all duties to the lord of the manor, and 
the owner henceforth holds it as freehold land 
If the lord makes a legal conv’eyance in fee simple 
to the copyholder, the copyhold is extinguished 
By the Conveyancing Act of 1881 (Sec, 3, s s 2) — 
" Where land of copyhold or customary tenure 
has been converted into freehold by cnfrancliisc- 
ment, then, under a contract to sell and convey' 
the freehold, the purchaser shall not have the 
right to call for the title to make the enfranchise- 
ment " 

EN(ILAVI) (i;\GI,\ND AND WALLS).— Posillnn. 
Area, and Population. England and Walts occtijn 
the southern and larger porfio.i of the centincnlel 
island of Great Britain, vvluf-fi is situated on the 
Atlantic border of Northern Europe Great Britain 
IS. in reality, a high part of the p.lrtialiy submerged 
north-western portion of Europe 'Hie surrounding 
seas for many miles from the roasts are Gh.aIlo». 
the liollom gra'liially sinking to a depth of about 
60n ft (100 fathoms), beyond which there is usualH* 
an abrupt fall to diptlis of 0,000 ft (1,000 fathoms) 
.and over Tlie shallow area on which the nland 
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sttep-sidcd ri\ or-vallci s m the south-v. est lias led to 
the fonnatioa of the fine harbours of PHtnouth and 
Falmouth, whose economic utility is greatly 
lessened by the unproductive land behind them 
It IS interesting to note that the great batk-to-back 
estuaries (tlie Mersey-Humber and the Severn- 
riiames) ensure no mtenor point being more than 
70 miles from the sea. Som-' changes in the coast 
worthy of mention are • The destruction of parts of 
the eastern coast by tlie sea , the gradual silting of 
the Wash by the deposition of the alluvium earned 
by its rivers and by deposited rock particles brought 
by tidal currents from the Yorkshire cliffs , the 
remarkable accumulation of shingle at Dungencss, 
much of which has accumulated since Roman times , 
the so-called Isle of Thanct, once separated from 
the mainland by a navigable channel, now silted 
up by the material deposited by the Stour ; and 
the silting up of the Dec and the Solway Firth 
Rnlld. North-west of a line drawn from the Exe 
to Whitby he the true mountainous regions of 
England and Wales, and tlic mountains of old 
formations In the extreme north the Cheviot 
Hills, composed mainly of volcanic rocks and 
granite, are separated from the Pennine Range by' 
the Tyne Gap, which connects the Solway' Plain 
with the coastal plain of Northumberland and 
Durham and affords easy communic.ition between 
Newcastle and Oirlislc Sontliward from the Tyne 
Gap to the' Peak Distncl in Derbyshire, a distance 
of about 120 miles, stretches the Pennine Moorland 
Range or Pennine \xis (often called “ the backbone 
of England ’’), consisting of three senes of slr.ata — 
first and lovicst, the Mountain Ijmcslonc , second, 
the later deposited Millstone Grit, and third, the 
more recent senes of clays and flagstones, with 


Roman Wall csxtends ; and the Airc Gap utilised by 
the hfidland Railway), and by the trans-Penmne 
railway routes (Liltieborough (Ij miles), Slandedge 
(3 miles), Woodhead (3 miles), and Cow burn tunnels 
{2 miles)): it prondes ample water for drinking 
and dyeing purposes for many' industrial towns, 
and Its kar.st type of scenery' and mineral springs 
in Derbyshire has caused the growth of such uiland 
resorts as Buxton and Matlock 

Along the north-wc'St of the Pennine Range a 
great fracture or fault has resulted m a steep fall 
to the Eden Valley', with its preserved soft roclcs, 
beyond which nse the volcanic mountains of tJio 
Lake District (the lofty Cumbrian Group) Tlie 
Cumbrian mountain mass is somewhat dom -shaped, 
and from its mam cast and west axis radiate glaci- 
ated and nvcr-cul valleys, whose upper ends are 
filled by lovely lakes "(Windermere, Ulleswater, 
Bassenthw’aitc Lake, and Wastwater) Tlie roclcs 
arc of older formation than the Cheviots, and con- 
sist of great masses of slates (Skiddaw slate and 
Borrovedalc slate) Three peaks rise to heights of 
over 3,000 ft — Scafell (3,210 It), the highest 
mountain in England , Hclvcllyn (3,118 ft) , and 
Skiddaw (3, OSS ft) Iho depression of Shap Fell 
(1 .000 ft ) connects the Cumbnan and Pennine 
klountains, and forms part of the " W'est Coast 
.Route" to Scotland Bold mountains, beautiful 
lakes, and the association of the region with the 
Lake poets make the I-akc District a favoiinte 
liohday resort Its economic utihtv lies m its 
suitability to the pastoral industry, the supplying 
of water’ to large industrial towns (Tlurlmcrc to 
Manchester), the mining of lead and anc, and the 
quarrying of slate 

Wales IS essentially a dissected plateau, composed 
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the Nore, which arlifiually marks Iho seaward end 
n£ the lluimcH), the case o{ tonimiinieaticn intaml, 
and the convenient po'^ition for coiiiTiierce, act oiint 
kirgcly for tho nso of London and its oiitiiorls 
On the wtht, the Severn (240 inihs) is rcni.u liable 
for its V( ly high tides, its rapuhtv, its wide i-%lnar\, 
and the mcanderings in its course H rises in 
Plynhminon in North W.dcs, and aftir a ionise of 
35 miles, emerges on the Plain of Shropshire N< ar 
Coalbroolahle it pa-sscs. through a n.inow gorge 
and enters the Worcester Plain, finally brosdeniiie 
out into the Piislol Channel Among its tnbiitaiies 
the Wje IS noted foi its scenery (limestone gorges); 
tho Warwickshire Avon for its rlnr.icttr as a sub 
sequent nver , and the Bristol A\ on for its deeo and 
narrow gorge across tfie oolite ridge md the gorge 
at Clilton through the limestone nm of the Bristol 
coalfield Ihc Sevan is navigable for bargts up to 
Welshpool, and b\ the ,iid of the Ship Canal from 
Sharpness to Berkelcv large ecsscls can leaeh the 
bndge-port of Gloucester flic nvafe L're, 

Nidd, Wliarfe, Aire, Cakiei. Don. and Ilcrwait, 
sprea ling out m fan-like form arc inteiecpted bv 
the Yorkshire Ouse, and < arntd soiiOiward in a 
channel parallel to the Jurassic and Crelattoiis 
Escarpments of Vorkslnre J ogctlier, the Ouse and 
tho longer freut foivn tho Humber cslu.vrv. 
Throughout its length, the Ouse is navigable for 
barges, and canals lonncet it and us tributaries 
with the Lancashire rivers, making coinjiUte water 
communication between the cast and west nie 
Mersey flows from tho Pennine Uangc into a bottle- 
shaped estuarj, rcccning on its way the Irwtll and 
the Weaver Us position facing Anieiira, and the 
great docks at Liverpool make it one of the most 
important shipping rivers of the woild 

Other rivers of commercial importanrc ar the 
Tyne, Wear and Tees, flow'ing through rich mineral 
regions, and the subsequent Ircnt providing com 
miinication with the Midlands 1 he Dec and the 
nvers ol the Wash arc now chiefly of lustonc 
interest, tho amount of silt deposited at their 
mouths, and the lack of great populations in then 
drainage areas have led to their decline All the 
southern nvers and the purely Welsh rivers arc 
short, and flow, as a rule, through comparatively 
sparsely poindated regions 

Climatp. Ihe British climate is more equable 
than the climates of countries in the same' latitudes 
on tho Europe in mainland No great cstrcracs of 
temperature oecur, no areas lack suffieient moisture 
for ordinary agricultural pursuits, but everywhere 
the oceanic climate encourages industrv, and pro- 
motes a virile race To its climate, though often 
condemned for its humidity and variability , Britain 
owes much of its prosperity in industry and com- 
merce The peninsula lies in the track of the moist 
westerly Atlantic winds, vvhich, meeting mountain 
barriers on the west, arc deflected iipwaids Die 
consequent expansion of the air results in cooling, 
which loads to the deposition of a heavier rainfall 
on the western area than on the eastern, where 
compression, in descending, increases the vapour- 
holding capacity of the air Dryness to leeward of 
mountains has been termed their rain-shadow, and, 
notwithstanding the low elevation of Britain’s 
uplands, and the fact that much of the rainfall is 
due to cycloniciinfluonce, rain-shadows to eastward 
and north-eastward of tho western mountain masses 
are clearly evident Anti-cyclones, tending to pro- 
duce drought, are not uncommon in the east, cither 
in summer or winter , and hence there is a double 


reason why the east of the country b drier than the 
west. In Ihc I..ake District the annual rainfall 
ranges from <10 t o SO In , in ales from 40 to SO in . 
in Cortiw.dl and llevcm from 40 to <10 in : ami in 
Lancashire from 30 to 40 in Ovti most of th' 
Engh'h Plain the •irimial rainfall avtiages 25 to 
.to in , ilioiigb an area round the Wash and aqiart 
of Essex rt < civ e a fall of 20 to 25 m only 1 ho rain- 
fall IS will tlistnbnted ihrouglioiit the year, but thf 
msMmum rwdirs m .iiitumn and whUi’', Ocemie 
eftrt ts are rcniarkabU c%Jiilnted in the tempcraturf 
conditions ol summer and winter Siirnnitr 
isotherms mn in .i loiighly tsast and vest direction, 
but there are m.ttktd iritgiikinfits Ne.sr the sea 
they ti ml to heiui southwards, while inland the 
tendency is northward'. Water ins a grrater 
spi-cific heat than hnd, and thus esercises a coohag 
effect in snininer ind a liealing effect in winter 
In winlc' the isot herms nm north md south, kititudo 
having little iriflmnee Winter waimth is not due 
dircxtly to tho sun’s lay', hut to the winds coming 
from more soiitlierh’ latitudes ove-r a relatively 
w,-irin ocran, and the rain warmth (latent he.U) set 
fri c by till) deposition of frcqutnt rams Tliewcstern 
areas h uc thi more equable tcilipf raturc'l (extreme 
W’est: January— 44“ r, July— (51° E , cxinme 
East • January*— 38° F , July— 62“ F), the raslem 
anas exp^-ueniing more continental eharaetcnstics 
Dior air, warmer summers, and suitability of soils 
make the eastern region ngiuultural, while the 
wetter west is pastoral 

Soils. Many types of sod occur m England and 
W'.ales, some of whiih are remai liable for tJieir 
f(>rUlity, but tho prcisiirc of pojiiilalion on the 
lue.ans of suhsislcnie mccssitates great skill and 
care in agriculture, and mfcnsivc scientific f.arniitig 
IS higltly developed If tho tounlry depended mainly 
on agneuIliire,tho mountainous western tracts and 
the chalk lulls and downs, with their poor soils, 
would tend to keep down the average density' of 
population (7 per rent of tho area ol England and 
'28 per tent of W'alcs arc cl.isstd as " Mountain and 
Heath ”) Excellent soils for tho dairying industry' 
are the New Ked Sandstone of Chcsliirc, the Old 
Red Samlstone of Hereford, the Lias Ckiy, and the 
river alluv'ium and New Red of Devonslnrc Tho 
southern portion of the Eastern Plain contains soils 
of unusual icrtihty, owing to the mttrniixed lime- 
stone, sand, and clay , tho ekaycy loam thus formed 
IS very favour.ablc to wheat production I'or fruit 
production the Old Red Sandstone of Hereford and 
the Wcalden clays and sands give excellent results 
Soils overlying the' glacial dcjiosits m East Anglia 
are usually' veiy fertile, the sandy loams of Norfolk 
giving high yields of barley Ihe Plain of York, 
crossed by great moraines, has glacial deposits and 
alluvium covering the Now Red Sandstone, and is a 
rich agnculUiral district Other good soils are the 
alluvium of the meanders of the Ircnt, tlic drained 
alluvium of the Fen district, the oolite valley’ soils, 
the sands and clays of the centre of England, and 
the loamy soils of the London Basin Poor soils used 
for pastoral purposes arc the thin 'Oils of tho oolite 
ridges, the igneous soils of the western mountains, 
the dry chalk and limestone soils of tlio uplands, 
and the soils of tho greater part of Wales 

Prolhicllons and Industries. The growth and 
character of English industries and commerce from 
the period known as the Middle Ages, to tho present 
time, prov'ido an interesting study In mediECval 
times, England occupied a lov\ ly placein commerce in 
companson with tho trade of the Hansa merchcints 
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produced The supplying of milk to the urban areas 
IS of prime importance, and is carefullj’ regulated. 
Among famous breeds of cattle are the Shorthorns, 
noted for their beef and millc , the Longhorns of the 
Midlands, the East Anglian polled, the Devon, and 
the Jersey, for their milk; and the long-horned 
Welsh and Hereford for their beef Sheep, so 
important to England m mediaival times, are still 
found m largo numbers on the uplands, and aro 
more common on the drier east than the wetter west 
On the steep hillsides of the west they are reared 
for their mutton, svhercas those on the eastein 
uplands are bred for both uool and flesh Famous 
breeds of sheep are the long-woollcd Romnej' Marsh, 
Lincoln, and Leicester, the short-v oollcd South 
Down, Dorset, Wiltshire, Hereford, and Shrop- 
shire , and the thick woollcd Cheviot and black- 
faced Welsh Welsh, Dartmoor, and Exmoor 
mutton IS of e'tcellent quality- Horses are reared 
mainly in the drier parts, notably on the carboni- 
ferous limestone of Yorkshire The Fen distnct is 
noted for Shire horses , Norfolk, Cambridge, 
Huntingdon, Lincoln, and Yorkshire for hackneys . 
Suffolk for Its cart-horses , Yorkshire for its 
carriage horses , and Wales, Dartmooi , Exmoor, 
and the Neiv Forest for hardy ponies Figs aro 
found on most farms, but most are reared in the 
eastern and northern counties The chief breeds 
are the Large, Middle, and Small White , the 
Small Black of Suffolk and Essex , the Black 
Berltshire, and the Rod Tamworth It should bo 
noted that England has 16,000,000 sheep and 
5,000,000 cattle (approximately), while Wales has 
6,600,000 sheep and 900,00*0 cattle (approxi- 
mately) , that only a very small percentage of the 
land area is not of some economic utility (agri- 
cultural, pastoral, mining, or forest) ; that rotation 
grasses and root crops aro of groat aid in the winter 
feeding of cattle , that breeding is on a scientific 
basis , and that the dairying industry is becoming 
more organised. 

Forestry . It is difficult to imagine that in primitive 
times Britain was almost continuously clothed with 
forest Only 5 per cent of England and 4 per cent 
of Wales are nou forested Cleanngs for agriculture 
and the pastoral industry, the use of timber for 
building purposes, and the smelting of iron with 
charcoal largely account for the small wooded area. 
The largest existing fore-sts are the New Forest in 
Hampshire (-100 square miles), Dean horcst m 
Gloiicesterslure (150 square miles), Windsor Forest 
in Berkshire, Epping Forest in Essex, Sherwood 
Forest in Nottingham, the Forest of Arden in 
Wnnvirkshire, and th" remnant of the Weald 
between the North and South Downs Aflorcsta- 
tion IS now receiving .attention and soteral tom- 
par.ativtly Ijarren tracts have recently been planted 
vath trees Deciduous trees — oak bocxih elm, alder 
maple, poplar, and sycamore— -arc common on the 
plains and fertile lands, while the coniferous firs 
and pines and mixed tvpcs prev.ail on the hillv 
Irarts and mountain \ alloys Lifflc English timbe'r 
IS tifiiisptl, c-areftil tons.-rs ation being praitiscd, and 
rehaace p’aced on foreign supplies 

Tlr Ft'/.irc Irdu^tr,. The temp£r,ate shallow 
-aas round Britain arc prohfu in demersal fishes 
fs'ile plaice whiting, haddoT, turbot Jmll, and 
red), -nd m pelagie si ecios such as the herring, 
TO i' kc'f ' sp-at, and p I-lrrd Conditions of !ip)it| 
tf mperatt're of the v'attr», and the y astures of the 
*ra. (pSanktorje anTcals and pkants) art lughlv 
favour.’b'e to filh life L-fr in the <.3 is now the 


subject of much earnest research, and results wall 
doubtless follow which will be lughly valuable to the 
fishing industry, especially in eonnection with the 
migratory habits of certain fishes Fisheries aro 
pursued off all the coasts, but the North Sea is the 
most important area From Hull, Whitby Grirasbj', 
Y'armoutb, Harwich, Lowestoft, and Ramsgate 
steam and sailing trawlers seek tlio Noith Sea 
banks (Dogger, Silver Pits, Long Forties, and Well 
Bank), and " carriers ’’ convey the hauls to the 
ports, from whence fast trains carry them to the 
industnal centres The trawl brings iqi flat fish 
(flounders, soles, plaice, halibut, and turbot) and 
cod, haddock, hake, and ling, wluch feed at the 
bottom of the sea in shallow waters Brixham, 
Penranco, Plymouth, and St, Ives are trawling 
centres for the southern and south-wastern fishcncs 
The plankton feeders — ^liernng, mackerel, and 
pilchard — are caught in drift nets An important 
herring fishing ground is that off the coasts of the 
Isle of Man, and fishing fleets from Douglas, Peel. 
Liverpool, Southport, Blackpool, Fleetwood, and 
Whitehaven resort thereto Herrings arc caught 
also off the coasts of Norfolk, off Hastings, and off 
the coasts of Devon and Cornwall , pilchards off 
the coasts of Devon and Cornwall ; sprats at the 
mouth of the Thames and off the Goodwin Sands ; 
lobsteis on the reefs round Jersey, and off the 
coasts of Devon and Cornwall ; prawns on flic 
coasts of Kent and Sussex , mackerel in the English 
Channel , shrimps m the Wash , oysters from the 
artificial bods at Burnham-on-Crouch, Colchester, 
Faversham, Milton, and Wiitstablo ; and whelks 
<at King’s Lynn and Great Gnmsby The salmon 
fisheries of the rivers Eden, Severn, Deo, Tecs. Taff, 
Towy, Usk, and Derwent arc of minor importance 
Points of interest are the migration of tlie cod into 
British waters in winter, and the homng in summer 
and autumn , the groat number of fishermen 
employed (40,000) , the excellent training ground 
for the Nav y , the case of the East Coast in obtaining^ 
salt, barrels, and ice for fish-prescrvirtg (liaddnek, 
London, and bloaters, Yarmouth and LoweslofI) , 
and the fact that Billingsgate is the largest 
fish-market in the world 

Hwiiinf; Grouse and partndge shooting, and fox- 
hunting, are favourite pursuits of many English 
gentlemen , and Chillingham Park still preserves a 
few wild animals 

The Miiiinf; Industry Minerals have been, in all 
ages, of prime importance in determining the dis- 
tribution of man and his settlements . then attrac- 
tion is strong even whore climatic disadvantages are 
great or communications small To her gicat 
miner.al vvoalth, espcciallv in coal and iron, England 
must largely attribute her present v orld position 01 
power. The carlv utilisation of coal gave England 
a long kxid ov-er Continental nations, and led to the 
localisation of industries, better coiniminications 
expanding markets, and the acquiring of colonics 
Against the advantages in raining comprised in the 
wealth of minerals the skill and energy of tt’o 
workers, the abundance of capital the excellent 
commiimcations. and the employ-mcnt of the best 
maeliitiery must be placed the disadvantages 01 , 
the long period of working the mines fifu ar tlon ot 
the “ Lavy of Diminishing Returns " (9 t'Oj thecom- 
yiaratively flun and sloping se.lins fcoal), the deptn 
of the mints, and the competition of nemr 
countTics England, nevrrtl.ch-ss, ranks ntnons^lhe 
foremost mining countries, and if steam po-v'"" m 
the future becomes largely displaced by elc'-irir 
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burj WaKefielci, and Witney, .and ll.inncls at 
Rochdale, IIahf.aa, Welshpool, Ncu Ion? Mont- 
gomery, and Dolgelly (Welsh mountain sheep) 
W^i T°“ o'-igm.llly had its centres in the 

Weald .and the horest of Arden, where charcoal 
was easily obtainable , now the chief localities are 
on 01 near the co.ilf, elds, .and limestone for ? flnx 
■ d gannisler for the conv otter lining arc nsiiallv 
found in the iron districts Iron ^ smeltinc I's 

b? 0 UEl l The"r^''“‘ ^'n District (Middlcs- 
and nll.on , (Barrow -in-Fiii ness 

?rham I ^ Yorkshire (Leeds, Koth- 

and Ui’e RhTp”"’ 'H>>cfi-.old). South Wales, 
fnrl. . . ^ ' C°''nt''y Dn and nne pl.atc nianii- 

Soilth Wa'les'^ copper smelting .are char.actensUc of 
V Cardiff, Swansea, Lkanclly, Ncwaiort 

Neath, Merthyr lydvil, and Aberdarc^are .ainone 
the chief centres llie toivns of the Black Coimtrv 
specialise in iron arUcles demanding a large amount 
of labour in proportion to the cost of f h?m.?renM 
freight rates are the consideration Wol verhamnton 

oi the Midlands iron industry , and is noted for all 

fi^maVd^°o7rr:^L^rs?oT^ 

often^n^fr ?t1i?ndr'‘f carnages (coal and iron arc 

(tr E R), Donr.astcr (G N R) Derbv ni R i 

an"' c” li ? n'’*^ ■' ) 

EolSjStS" £r';,oS,.ss • 

Sheffield for cutlery and armour-plate , Wanincton 

?eel* °a?,s =rnd ’ Ba?row® f?? 

steel rails, and Bristol for gah amst .1 .m,. st 

“is 

and Leicester makes machinery for el^sticToh’ 
IJmg Agricultural machincrv and i . 
are manufactured "^y , implements 

IluntingdoC Norliich fek’ ^“‘"^^“rough, 

Lincoln, and Grantham in ougli. 

Shipbuilding IS earned on at omts 

msmm 

?Sbuddmg ten?s To^de?tae°° 
dockyards are at Chatham, Portsmouth^ 

Devonport, and Pembroke new °^'='=rness, 

Workington, Wigan, ConseS and 
The silk manufacture is no? of Irel 
It Labours under the disadvantage nf importance , 
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Bradford (velvets and plushes), Derby,' Chesterfield, 
Ilk^ton, and Braintree (Essex). L,aco-malang by 
h.and, a sure n mg domestic industry, is earned on 
in Bedford, Buckingham, and Devon (Homlon). 
Linen goixls are made at Leeds, Barnsley, and 
Baniard Castle, artd s.ail-cloth at Sunderland, 
il.irtlcpool, and Stockton The brewing industry 
IS centred at Burton (ales .and stout — tlic b.irley 
legion round .and the gypsum of the waters .are 
•uds) and London (porter, stout, and gm) Minor 
industries are matches at London and Liverpool ; 
paper in ICcnt (M.udstone), Derbyslure. Hertford- 
shire, .ind Lanc.ishiie (D.arwen and B.icup) ; glats 
at Newcastle, Stourbridge, Bristol, St, Helen's, 
Biimingham, Dudley, South Shields, C.ast!eford, 
Doncaster, .and Rotherham; furniture at Shore- 
nitch and Hoxlon (London), and High \Vycoinbe 
(ciiairs) , and straw plait making-np (suiMVing by 
industrial inertia) at Luton Boots and shoes are 
made .it Nortluimpton, Wellingborough, Stafford, 
iNorwich Lei( ester, Nottingham, and Pligluam Fer- 
rci s in the call le regions , and tanning is carried on 
in London and Bristol (imported hides) Gloves 
are made at Worcester, A\oodstock. Yeovil, Here- 
lort , Taunton, .and Leominster The earthenware 
trade is mainly in Staffordslure Stokc-on- 
irenl (Stoke, Burslcm, Hanley', Longton, Tunstall, 
am! Lenton) and Etiuna utilise the coarse clays 
Of the neighbourhood and kaolin from Coni wall 
and Devon Derby' and M'orccstcr arc noted for 
porcelain Stoiirbndge for stoneware, and Lambeth 
lor Jionlton ware Chcniic.als are matiufactnred 
Lancasluro and North Cheshire (Runcorn, 

^ Widnes), I'hnt, Uic Tyne towns, 
and the' Cleveland District, where salt, siuid, 
quartr, flint, tallow, and vegetable oils are neiir 
at Hand or easily* proeiirablo Of minor im- 
portance .are the making of clocks and watches 
at Eondon (Clcrkcnwell), Birmingham, Coventry*, 
^rescot, and Liverpool., soap and candle manu- 
lactuics at London and Port Sunlight, sugar- 
roiining at London and Liverpool , cocoa and 
chocolate manufactures at Bnstol and York , and 
tobacco mimufactures at Bnstol and lav crpool 
toniniunicnlions. Means of communication, 
external and internal, are excellent. Roads arc 
vvell made and kept, river n.ivigation has been 
improved by c.anahsation , a network of canals 
exists, specially' m the Midlands , raihv'ay*s branch 
in all directions connecting every district, and 
s lowing a g^eat density* when compared with the 
nctvv orks of other commercial eountnes , , ."md 
postal, telegraphic, and telephonic communication 
arc very* complete The growth in the tonnage of 
modern ships, the large controlling powers of the 
rmlvvays, and the slow conv’cyanco of goods have 
lea to the decline m canal traffic , but the tendency 
o deepen the canals, and the construction of ship 
canals, may lead to a bnghtor future jVfotor tr.iffic 
on the roads is increasing, and some claim that the 
aeroplane will be a factor in the future carrying of 
u°ii London, Liverpool, Bnstol, 

wuil, and Southampton are termini of the great ' 
ocean routes, and have excellent facilities for 
shipping 

London es the natural route centre of the most 

_ It * « - ... 
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— ........ i., uucurai route centre of the most 

important railways, all of which are the growth of 
less than a hundred years Among the earliest rail- 
vvays may* be mentioned the Stockton and Darling- 
ton Rai^’ay (1825), and tho Liverpool and Man- 
chester Railvvay (1829) The London and North- 
Western Railway’s mam line runs from Euston 
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railways in tho agncultural regions , and the 
importance o£ tlie Navy to shipping interests 
Commcrcp. The trade of England and Wales 
(internal and external) is of very great magnitude , 
but though the foreign and Colonial trade is of 
much importance, it is much exceeded by the 
domestic trade, which accounts for practically the 
whole of the home-grown food products, a large 
percentage of tho manufactured goods, and the 
greater part of the coal raised Among the advan- 
tages for commerce are the fa\ouiable climate , 
the central position among trading nations , the 
long established trading relations , the oceanic 
empire , the great shipping (about 48 per cent of 
the world's tonnage) , the native love of the sea 
(island countries) , the extended coast line and 
penetrating arms of the sea, the mineral wealth 
and numerous manufactures , the abundance of 
labour and capital , the great seaports , the excel- 
lent communications , the cflicicncy of labour , tho 
freedom from nuhtary service , and the many 
inventions originated in the country The com- 
mercial disadvantages, which are far outweighed by 
the advantages, are the high rents, wages, and 
freight rates (rail) , royalties , the restnctions on 
labour (factory Acts and trades unions) , the 
irrational spelling , the need of better commercial 
education (senously engaging attention now) , the 
want of a decimal system , and the high tariffs of 
other nations Of the total external trade (foreign 
and Colonial, imports and exports), about one- 
quarter IS wnth the Colonics and the remainder with 
foreign countries Points to note arc • That m 
statistical tables the imports' value much exceeds 
the exports' value, a fact accounted for by the large 
amounts (“ invisible exports ") earned in the carry- 
ing trade (Bntam is the world’s cluof earner), the 
entrcpai trade (London), and the capital expended 
abroad , tho increase in trade in recent years , tho 
competition of the United States and Germany , and 
the endeavours to obtain closer commercial relations 
with tho Colonies Tho duct possessions traded with 
are India, Australia, New Zealand, Canada, the 
Union of South Africa, British West and East 
Africa, the Straits Settlements, Ceylon, and British 
Guiana , while tho chief foreign countries are the 
Umtod States, Franco, Germany, Holland. Belgium, 
Russia, Spam, Egypt (nominally Turkish), China, 
Brazil, Italy, Sweden, Denmark, Argentina, Chile, 
Japan, Norway, Peru, Portugal, Roumania, and 
Greece. Food products and raw materials for 
manufacturing purposes form tho bulk of tho 
imports, and the prime importance of the Navj' 
IS thus clearly seen, and the reason for the con- 
centration of the defence (military and naval) 
in metropolitan England The cluef food-imports 
and the countries of origin are • Wheat and flour 
(USA, Canada, Argentina Hungary, India, Egypt, 
Russia, and Australia) , barlev (Russia, Roumania, 
and Turkey) , oats (Canada, Russia, Roumania, 
Germanj , and USA), maize (Roumania, Argen- 
tina Russia, Turkey, Italy, USA, Hungary, and 
Egypt) , rice (Burma and Bengal) , dairv produce 
and eggs (Denmark, France, Russia, Ireland, Hol- 
land, Sweden, Canada, New Zealand, USA, 
Belgium, and Argentina) , fish (Canada. New- 
foundland, USA, Norway, Franco, Portugal, 
Holland) . mutton (Argentina, Holland, New Zea- 
land, and Vuslraha) , bee! (New Zealand, Australia, 
Denmark, USA, Argentina and Uruguay) , pork 
(Holland and U S A.) , living animals (Canada, 
USA, and Argentina) . rabbits (Australia and 
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New’ Zealand) , poiiltiy’ and game (Russia, Canada, 
USA, France, and Belgium) , bacon and haras 
(Canada, USA, Ireland, and Denmark), fruits 
(USA .Canada, Tasmania, Mediterranean countries, 
Canaries, East and West Indies, and Central 
America) , sugar (Germanj^, Franco, and Belgium 
(beet), and West and East Indies, British Guiana, 
and Queensland (cane) ) , tea (Assam, Ceylon, China 
and Holland) , coffee (Brazil, British East Indies, 
Arabia, India, and Central iVraenca) , cocoa 
(Mexico, East and West Indies, Central Amonca, 
Ecuador, and Brazil) , ice (Scandinavia) , spites 
(East and West Indies, Asia Elinor, Zanzibar, India, 
and Central Anicnca) , wine and spints (France, 
Spam, Portugal, Italy, Germany, Australia, Cali- 
fornia, Cape Colony, West Indies, and British 
Guiana) , tobacco and snufl (USA, West and 
East Indies, Turkey, India, and Egypt) , lard 
(Canada and USA), and vegetables (North Sea 
countries and Franco) Raw’ matenals for manu- 
factures are : Cotton (USA, Egypt, Brazil, India, 
and British possessions) ; wool (Austraha, New 
Zealand, Argentina. South Afnca, Turkey, and 
Persia) , flax (Russia, Belgium, and Holland) ; 
hemp (New Zealand, tlio Philippines, Italy, Russia, 
and Central America) , jute (India) ; silk (France, 
China, Japan, Italy, and India) , furs (Canada, 
Siberia, and the North Pacific Islands) , timber 
(Canada. Russia, Sweden, Norway, USA, Central 
America, West Indies, and Brazil) , oils, oil-SMds, 
and oil-nuts (British West Afnca, West and East 
Indies, Egypt, Argentina, USA, and Brazil) , 
rubber (Brazil, Ceylon, and Belgium Congo) , gums 
(India and New Zealand) , petroleum and paraffin 
(USA and Russia) , slans and hides (Australia, 
Now Zealand, U.S A , Canada, Argentina, Bengal, 
South Afnca, Germany, Holland, Belgium, and 
France) , ivoiy (Afnca) , sponges (the Levant) , 
feathers (South Africa (ostrich), Norway and Den- 
mark (down) ) , paper-malung matenals (Norway, 
Sweden, Canada, and North Afnca), djeing and 
tanning stuffs (British East Indies, Germany, Hol- 
land, and Belgium) , gold (South Africa, Australia, 
California, and Canada) , siH er (U S A , Tasmania, 
Austraha. and Germany) , platinum (Russia) , 
copper (Spam, Capo Colony, USA, Australia. 
Chile, and Peru) , iron (Spain and Sweden) , lead ^ 
(Spam, U.S A , and Australia) , manganese (Russia, 
India, Chile, Brazil, and Turkey) , zinc (Belgium, 
Germany, U.S A , Italy, and Greece) , nickel (New 
Caledonia, U.S A , and Canada) , tin (Straits Settle- 
ments, Clulo, Bolivia and Tasmania) , mercury 
(Spam and Austria) , asbestos (Canada) , asphalt 
(Trinidad) , preaous stones (South Afnca, Brazil, 
Burma, Ceylon, Persian Gulf, and Australia) , plum- • 
bago (Ceylon, Germany, USA, and Spam) , sul- 
phur (Italy) , nitre (Chile) , and guano (Peru) 
Articles, manufactured and partly’ manufactuicd. in- 
clude Manufactured iron (USA, Germany, and 
Belgium) , cotton and woollen goods, France and 
Germany, silk goods (Franco, Germany, and 
Italy) , leather and gloves (France. Belgium, and 
Denmark) , clothing (Franco and Germany) . por- 
celain (Franco) , tm-platcwarc (USA), chemicals 
(Germany) , glass (Germany, Belgium, and Bohe- 
mia) , scientific and musical' instruments (Trance 
and Germany) , matches (Sweden and Belgium) , 
and watches and clocks (USA and Switzerland). 

Manufactured goods, cspcaally cotton and iron 
goods, and coal are the chief exports Con* 
exported to most of tho European countries, Efnpt. 
and British and other coaling stabous, and \\el‘'ii 
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capital of Wales, is the outlet of the South Wales 
coal and iron region It imports grain, timber, and 
ores , and exports much coal Much of its prosperity 
IS due to the enterprise of the late Marquis of Bute, 
who spent vast sums in the establishing of new 
docks Blast furnaces have been erected m recent 
years for the smelting of iron ore 

Sunderland (151,162), on the Wear, is an important 
shipbuilding centre, and the outlet for the coal and 
iron of the Durham coalfield It has ironworks, 
forges for anchors and chains, glass w'orks, chemical 
factories, paper mills, and rope and cordage works 
Birkenhead (130,832), on the Mersey, possesses a 
large natural dock, the Great Float, around which 
stand large shipbuilding and engineering works 
Southampton (119,039) occupies a peninsula at 
the head of Southampton Water It is a most 
important packet station and port of call , and its 
tides. Its position as the centre of the south coast, 
and the natural breakwater of the Isle of Wight 
enhance its importance Its trade is principally 
with France, Spam, Africa, North and South 
America, South Africa, and Australia 

Gateshead (116,928), on the Tyne, is connected 
with Newcastle by three noted bridges, and its 
trade resembles that of Newcastle It has ship- 
j ards, and chemical, glass, and engine works , and 
makes electric cables, wire, ropes, and cement 
Swansea (1 14,673), on the Tawe, isa metallurgical 
centre, and the centre of the tin-plate industry 
vast quantities of iron, tin, lead, and copper ores 
are smelted 

Plymouth (112,042), on Plymouth Sound, carries 
on an increasing trade with America, and competes 
with Southampton With Devonport (81,694) and 
Stonehouse it constitutes "the Three Towns" 
South Shields (108,649), on the Tyne, has a trade 
similar to that of Newcastle and is a growing port 
Newport (83,700), on the Usk, is an important 
coal port, and the outlet of the collicrj' and iron 
district behind it 

OUier seaports are Grimsby (74,663), a fishing 
port, Bootle (69,881), an extension of Liverpool 
Wc-st Hartlepool (63,932), a shipbuilding centre! 
Barrow (63,775), a shipbuilding centre, Tvne- 
moutli (58,822) , Great Yarmouth (55,808), a 
fislung centre, Stockton-on-Tces (52.158) a ship- 
building centre , Gloucester (50,029) , Goole, a 
nv er port , Harwich, Dover, New haven, rolkestone 
\\o> mouth and Fishguard, packet stations, and' 
Mar) port, Morkington, and Whitehaven, coal ports 
Industrial Centres. Birmingham (525,960), " tho 
Cajiital of the Midlands," hes in the middle of the 
plain between the River Trent and River Severn 
It a \cry remarkable manufactunng centre a 
to An ot idoa’7, and a most progressive citv It«t 
industries metude the manufacttinng metal 
of ncarl\ all descriptions Gold, wlvcr steel 
md bronre articles, pl.aUd ware; nrn.-imcnts’ 
coins ind medals, locomot.ves .and rifles and 
steel pens and bra,s pms arc among the numerous 
manufiiciured pe«d-. Its jio ilion has helped it to 
hfs oinc a gr, at railw.av ,ind cana' certre 

ShefiHd (151,6531, at the head oi the mavigation 
of tlie Don, include, in Us mannf.acturt's cutlery 

Mlver pkatc, dee iro-pUte. textile machincrv.armonr- 

Ph‘. raiKvav ta-ria,,(- springs, rails, and brass 
1 oMs It IS the flfdi J.jv -n (an rcg.-irds population) 
in Lnglard, and^ the lirst m VorLUnre 

1 reds U 15 MAi, on the Niie is ti,c centre of the 
^o-l-bire vrsh-i ipdiiUr>, a railv av and can.al 
Of-rtre, and the se.-or.d in Vo'lt-hirc It 


manufactures ready-made clothing, cloth, boots 
and shoes, textile machinery, linen, tobacco, glass, 
chormcals, railw'ay and road engines, and steam 
ploughs 

West Ham (289,102), to the cast of London, is a 
town of recent rapid growth Shipbuilding, brewing, 
and the manufactures of matches, soap, chemicals, 
and artificial manures represent its activities. 

Bradford (288,505), in the West Ridmg of York- 
shire, weaves more mohair than any other centre 
in the world Worsteds, velvets, and plushes are 
its specialities 

Nottingham (259,942), on tho Trent, manufactures 
cycles and motor cars, hosiery and lace, and lace- 
making machinery 

Stoke-on-Trent (the county borough includes 
Hanley, Stoke-on-Trent, Burslem, Longton, Tun- 
stall, and Fenton) (234,553), is the centre of the 
pottery industry, and utilises local clays for the 
coarser kinds of earthenware, and kaolin for the 
finer porcelain and china wares 

Salford (231,380), tho inseparable companion of 
Manchester, has similar industries to itS greater 
sister 

Leicester (227,242), on tho Soar, is an old Roman 
town, and manufactures woollen hosiery, boots and 
shoes, elastic-web, and lace 

Bolton (180,885), once famous for its woollen’ 
industry, is now a groat cotton-spinning centre It 
IS also engaged in tho coal and iron trade. 

Croydon (169,559), a suburb of London, manu- 
factures church clocks and carillons 

Wtllesden (154,267), a suburb of London, is a 
great railway junction 

Rhondda (152,798), in Glamorganshire, is a great 
coal-mining centre 

Oldham (147,495), in South Lancashire, is a great 
cotton-spinning centre, and manufactures textile 
machinery 

Toitenham (137,457), East Ham (133,504), Leyton 
(124,736), Wimbledon 54,876), Walthamstow 
(124,597), Eahng (61,235), Hornsey (84,602), Hfetd 
(78,205), Edmonton (64,820), and Acton (57,523) are 
suburbs of London 

Blackhurn (133,061) is an important Lancashire 
cotton-weaving centre 

Derby (123,433) is situated where the Derwent 
emerges on the plain Like many other towns once 
strategically imjiortanl, it has become a great rail- 
w.ay junction, and is tho headquarters of the 
Micll.md sjstem It has important railw.iy works, 
and manufactures silk and porcelain 

Norwich (121,493), on the Wensiira, manufactures 
all kinds of agricultural machinery and appliances, 
mustard, starch, and boots and shoes 

Preston (117,113), at tho month of the Ribble, 
has, in addition to its cotton-weaving industry, _ 
important manufactures of electric cars and railwaj 
carnages 

Stockport (lOS 693), at the loot of the moors east 
of Manchester, is a cotton < entre 

Huddersfield (107,825), in the West Riding of 
Yorkshire, makes woollen goods of all kinds 
Cm entry (106,377), in Warwickshire, is a grcM 
manufactunng centre for cycles and motor c.irs 
Its population h.is increased 52 per cent dumg 
the last ten jears 

Burnley (106,337) is a rotton-wcaviiig centre, and 
makes looms 

hUddUsbrovgh (101 787), on the south side of the 
Fec^, lias had a remark.iblc rrowrtlc In 1829 a 
so’itarj fa^inhoiKc markr^l its site. Its ji'c'cnt 
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need o( keeping tip its strength Probablj the 
future may see an AiTn\ and a Navj of Britain and 
the Bntains 

The Isle oj jttan, ancient Mona (area = 227 square 
miles, population = 52,034), is situated in the 
Irish Sea, and is roiighlj' cqui-distant from England, 
Scotland, and Ireland Tlic island is mountainous 
(highest point, Snaefell, 2,030 ft), and contains 
many lovely glens Fishing (herring), mining (lead, 
copper, zinc, and slate), sheep and cattle reanng, 
and a little agriculture (oats, barlee turnips, and 
grasses) are the principal occupations Loeelj 
toast and mountain scenery make the island a great 
summer holiday resort Douglas the tapital 
(21,100), Ramse\ (5,000) Peel (3,500), and 
CasUttovn (2 000) the ancient capital, arc the chief 
towns llie island is administered in accordance 
with its own laws by the Court of lyiiwald, consist- 
ing of the gocernor appointed hv the Crown : the 
Council for Public Affairs composed mainly of 
( cf lesiastical and judicial dignitaries appointed by 
the t rovTi and th( Houseof ICces, areprc'senlatixe 
fussf luhh of 24 members 

The Channel Islands consist of nine inhabited 
islands and innumerable rocks, lying in a cluster in 
till Bay of A\ ranches 61 to 30 miles from the 
I rcncli coast (total (lopiilation = about 100,000 , 
Jci'-ey — 45 j>qiiare miles, 51,000 jiopulation , 
Ciienisex — 25 square miles Alderney — 4 square 
nitica and bark — If square miles — are the chief 
isl inds) Tilt y arc the sole remaining posses- 
uon oi England’s Norman heritage Most of 
tin inhabitants are engaged in fishing (cod and 
lobsterl dairyang (•' Alderney and Jersey breeds "), 
and the gmcying of early flowers and' y epctables 
and the culture of grapes for the English mar- 
lets The ihitf centifs art St. Heher (30,000), 
the capital of Jersey , and St Peter's Port, the capital 
of Guernsey Ili< islands arc administe red according 
to thiir own laws and customs, and Ercneli is still 
the legal language, though English is generally 
itneUrstood and taught m the schools Lilt<' the 
Irie of Man, the Clniind Islands are not bound by 
\cts ol the Imp! rial Parliament unless spteialh 
nc.uioaed in them 

Jtrillsh rossessionK. Bnl.ain and her ovcTstas 
p>s'*vinns cesnipti'e over ore fifth of the End 
ini>s Ol the yyo'id, and rontmn one-ou,ai tor of the 
eeo'ld’c pniiilation fJie F.mpire (-.o callcel, but 
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to record that a tiue bond (patriotic, commercial 
and political) cMSts between Bntaiii aml,ht 
numerous jiosscssions, and that there are main 
signs that this link yvill continue 

riiD chief possessions are — 

(1) In the Mcdticnanean — Gibraltar, the Malle? 
Islands (Malta and Gozo), and Cyprus (noramall; 
1 urkish) 

(2) In Asia — India, Burmali, Ceylon, Aden 
Straits Settlements, Fexierated Malay States (pro 
tcctoratc), Hong-Kong, Wci-hai-IVci (Icascti) 
I-abuan, Brunei, British North Borneo, Bahrai 
Islands, and Sarawak 

(3) In Ajttca — ^Thc Union of South Africa (Cap 
Colony, Orange Eiver Colony, Natal, and tk 
Iransvaal) , British Bechuanaland , BasiitoEsnd 
Zulu Land, Sttazi Land; Ehodc^ua Walfis- 
Bay' , Southern and Northern Nigeria , Gold Coas 
Colony , Sierra Leone ; Gambia ; British Kas 
Africa , Uganda Protectorate , British Somnhiand 
Itannbar and Pemba Islands , Egy pt (nominaU; 
Turkish) , the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan , Maiinfaus 
Ascension, St Helena and the Seychelles Islands 
and the Nyasaland Protectorate, 

(4) In America — Canada . Neyvfoiindland 
British Honduras , British Guiana , the Bahamas 
the Bermudas , 'Trinidad , Jamaica ; Barbados 
and certain of the Lcesyard and VVmdyvard Inlands 
and the Falkland Isles 

(5) In Australasia — Ihe Coinmonw faith e 
Auslraha (Australia and Tasmania) , New Zca 
land ; Papua (formerly'' Bnbsh Nov* Guinea) 
Fiji Islands , Solomon Islands , and many Pacifi 
Islands 

All the important British possessions are iiotJif* 
fully in senarate articles . 

ENTAILED ESTATE.— An estate is sMd to b 
entailed yvhcii it is directed, by the yvill at 
settlement under which it is held, to p-ess on b 
the hei.'s of the Ixxly of the bolder fdr f"'' bat 
being The bolder is tlic tenant in fad (ft’.) b 
the vast majority of cases, land vLicIi is entailis 
mn\’ be disentailed, or, ns it is said, fbc » nfai! nis’ 
be barred Mlicn this is accomplished Uie i.siid i 


held in fee simple. (See EsTArr Tah ) 
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phrase, yyhitli is frequently met with -it ti' 
beginning of books, signifies ih.at the nuihor, wki 
IS the emner of the rojiynght (fff), has had tF 
book registercil in the liooks at Stationers fian 
vlnrh IS a proof of the title and the date of imblw*' 
tion, .and also Intimate.s Dial .any ftoAon 
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personal, is settled for the benefit of a particular 
individual, or for a number of individuals, the legal 
estate (qv) IS vested in the trustees of the settle- 
ment (or it may be the trustees appointed under 
a wll) whilst the eqmtable estate is in the bene- 
ficianes (q v ) Again, when land is mortgaged, the 
legal estate is in the mortgagee, to whom the land is 
conveyed, but the mortgagor, who has the right to 
the equity of redemption, has the equitable estate in 
the same Similarly, a second mortgagee has an 
equitable estate in the property upon iiliich he 
holds his second mortgage 

EQUITAULE EXECUTION. — (Sec Action, 
ExrcuTioN ) 

EQUITABLE MOIITGAGE.— In the case of a 
legal mortgage (see Moktgage), the borrower or 
mortgagor, in consideration of the money advanced 
to him, conveys to the lender or mortgagee, the 
property upon the security of which the money is 
advanced The mortgagee then obtains the legal 
estate, whilst the equitable estate remains in 8ie 
mortgagor 

In many cases, however, where money is 
advanced temporarily , and not as a species of 
investment, it is the common practice for the 
borrouer to deposit with the Icndei the deeds 
referring to the property, together with a note or 
memorandum of deposit Ihc memorandum 
gcnerailj' stipulates that the borrower will, if 
required, execute a legal mortgage if called upon 
to do so this IS what is known as an equitable 
mortgage the possession of the title deeds gives 
an adequate security for liis loan, 
and this particular species of mortgage is frequently 
resorted to when an advance is required from a 
person (See JIonTGAGc ) 

EQUITI.— -This IS the name that has been 
given to that branch of the law which was a species 
oi supplemental justice, where the common law 
(y 1/ ) was inadequate, and was formerly adminis- 
tered in the Chancery Courts As is w'ell known 
the common law became a rigid kind of code at a 
comparatively early period of English history', and 
' f was Unable to bring his case wthin one 

oi the -writs recognised in the common law courts 
no was absolutely without a remedy' It was to 
alleviate this evil that a subsidiary body of law 
arose, and its administration was m the hands of 
the Lord Chancellor It is thus a cunous fact that 
in our legal history a suitor's chances often 
depended upon the particular court in which lio 
instituted his acbon Without entenng into the 
cunous and absurd conflicts which arose out of 
this dual body of law, it is sufficient to state that 

thtr common 

law, although the systems wore kept disUnct until 
tte passing of the Judicature Acts of 1873 and 
187o Since the last-named year, law' and equity 

of the Ihgh Court of Justice, and if there is now 
any confiict between the rules of law and of equity 
those of equity are to prevail ^ 

EQUITY 01^REDEm>TI0N.-lh,s is the name 
given to the nght which a mortgagor always 
possesses to redeem his mortgaged property, unless 
his equity is put an end to by process of law Thus 
A mortgages his property to B B has the legal 
Wtate, A has the equitable estate So long as^A 
keeps up the payment of interest and observes 
the covenants, jf any, m the mortgage deed, he 
can alwavs redeem his estate by paving what is 
due And again, if A is m arrear LI 
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by foreclosure or otherwise, to realise Ills security 
in any way, A is able, by liquidating lus debt or 
by other means, to endeavour to postpfine the 
c’ctrcmo measures which would result in the 
absolute loss of his property The nght tliat thus 
exists, which is founded on the maxim “ Once a 
mortgage, always a mortgage,” is called the equity 
of redemption. (Sec lIouTGAcn) 

ERASURES. — All corrections in accounts should 
be made by passing the necessary entries to put 
matters in order through the journal, with a narra- 
tion fully explaining the entry', but if it is absolutely 
necessary to alter an entry direct, the figure should 
be crossed through in such a manner that the 
original entry may be distinctly read, and the new 
figure inserted over or under it Erasures often 
give nse to suspicion, especially when made so 
neatly that it is apparent the person making them 
has not wanted the alterations to be noticed, and 
when so made often cause difficulty in balancing 
the books, tlirough the contra entry not having 
been altered accordingly , and the fact of tlic 
alteration not being easily seen causes it to be 
passed over when scrutinising entries where the 
difference may be likely to be discovered 

In the Case of legal documents, erasures should 
be carefully avoided If a deed is in any way 
altered, it is presumed to have been done before 
the execution, until the contrary is proved, and 
then it IS clear a forgery has been committed 
The presumption is the opposite in the case of a 
will If, therefore, alterations appear in a will, 
these alterations must bo executed as the will 
itself, otherwise they are of no clToct (See Witt) 
Any alteration or erasure on a bill of exchange or 
a cheque must be initialled by the drawer 
ERGOT. — ^A parasitical fungus, producing a dis- 
ease m tlio cereals wlucli it attacks It is found 
chiefly on the seed of rye, and a hquid extract is 
obtained from it, which is useful in cases of 
hmmorrhage and in attacks of migraine In another 
form It IS used for hypodermic injections, but care 
must be exercised in its administration, as large 
doses arc poisonous Germany and Russia supply 
Great Britain 

ERMINE. — ^Tlie name given to the stoat when in 
its winter coat of white fur I The ermine is a small 
carnivore of the weasel family. Its fur is in great 
request for the robes of State dignitaries, and is 
much prized for stoles, muflls, coals, etc The end 
of the tail is black Though the ermine is common 
in the northern parts of both the Old and New 
Worlds, the valued white-coated specimen is con- 
fined to the liighest latitudes Great Britain’s sup- 
plies come from Norway, Siberia, Lapland, and the 
extreme north of Canada 
ERRORS, DETECTION OE.— As referring to 
accounts, although there is no method by which 
errors may be altogether obviated, they may he 
easily detected and rectified by the adoption of a 
thorough system of organisation Ihis system 
should comprise the allocation of staff duties m 
such a way that in every operation the operation 
IS conducted by one person m the first instance, 
checked by another, and, wherever possible, rc- 
cheeked by a third Ihus, in paying wages, one 
person should make up the wages sheets, another 
check them, and a third make them up ready to 
hand to the employees ; in stocktalang the stock 
should be taken down by one, extended bj n 
second, and checked by a tliurd , in posting books 
of account, the postings should always be re-checked 
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limited bke probate duty to assets wluch are -vvithin 
the junsdiction of the Court of Probate 

Property passing on tlie death includes the 
following — 

(a) Property of which the deceased was at the 
time of his death competent to dispose, whether or 
not he, in fact, disposed of it by his will (A person 
IS deemed competent to dispose of property if he 
has such an estate or interest therein, or such 
general power over it as would, if he were sut 
enable him to dispose of the property, and 
includes a tenant-in*tail, whether he is in possession 
or not , and the expression “ general power " 
includes every power or authonty enabhng the 
donee or other holder thereof to appoint or dispose 
of the property as he thinks fit, whether exercisable 
by instrument tnter vivos or by will, or both, but 
exclusive of any power exercisable in a fiduciary 
capaaty under a disposition not made by himself 
or exercisable as tenant for life under the Settled 
Lana Acts, 1882, or as mortgagee) 

(&) Gifts of property, real or personal, such as 
donations mortis causd, t e , gifts made conditionally 
in contemplation of death and revocable on the 
donor s recovery, made within a jear preceding the 


[c) “^e deceased s severable share of property, of 
wJuch ho was joint owner with another 

[d) Insurance policies on the deceased’s life 
efiected by the deceased, and kept up for the 
benefit of a donee, whether assignee or nominee 

[e) Property in which the deceased or any other 
person had an interest ceasing on the death of the 
deceased, to the extent to wluch a benefit accrues 
or anscs by the cesser of such interest , but exclu- 
sive of property tlie interest in which of the deceased 
or other person was only an interest as holder of 
an office, or as recipient of the benefits of a chanty 
or as a corporation solo 

(In compubng the value of the benefit acermne 
or ansing from the cesser of an interest ceasing on 
the death of the deceased, the following rules arc 
applied — ^ 

(1) If the interest extended to the whole income 
the ^alue IS the principal value of the property 
passing (2) if the interest ex-tended to less than 
the whole income of the property, the value appears 
to be the principal laliic of an addition to the pro- 
perty equal to the income to which the interest of 
the deceased extended The clause deals with the 
ccasmg of an interest in property which does not 
pass on the deceased s death, and has no reference 
to property v hich does pass on the death Such 
property is divided into two classes . la) Propertv 
m which the deceased had an interest ceasing on his 
propt^v in V hich some person, other 
than the deceased, had an interest ceasing on the 
death of the deceased Under (a) fall hfe annuities 
and rent-charges charge 1 on any propertv the 
“ life" being the hfe “ of the dcclasedA’ t^t 
i<- whether upon the faUmg m of the hfe in question 
a benefit must accrue to some j/crson No outy is 
therefore, levied in re^-pift of an aimuHv pavmble 
during the lifco^ the deceased, and rcasing on lus 
death if it is merely secured bv a covenant and is 
not charged or. the projxrrt), 't;rdcr (6) fall cases 
m whiih on estate or ntcrest m. o’- jm annuitv or 
rent-fharge rln'gcif upon property is given to a 
Hurt! person during tlic lift of the doxastd. Leases 
fo' lives, of '.hi'h the de- eas'd v‘as the last hfe 
f-'!’ und'r thu hp-'ding) 

Ir order to avoifi thfneuftics which Iiad arisen as 


to (/), the Finance Act, 1900, has enacted that in 
the case of ev'ery person dying after Jlarch 31st, 
1900, property, r^ -or personal, in which the , 
deceased or any other person had interest for the 
hfe of the deceased, is to be deemed to pass on the 
death of the deceased, notwithstandmg that the 
interest has been surrendered, assured, divested, or 
otherwise disposed of, whether for value or not, to 
or for the benefit of any person entitled m remainder 
or reversion in such property, unless the surrender 
or disposition was made or effected bond ftdf, and 
possession assumed bond fide twelve months before 
the death of the deceased It will he seen, therefore, 
that the disposition of property wsth the idea of 
avoiding the death duties is attended wsth consider- 
able nsk The donor’s estate may not, after all, 
escape the duties, and if -the donor survives the 
donee, either the donor may lose any benefit for , 
which he has privately stipulated, or he may be 
called upon to pay succession or legacy duty upon 
his own property, which has reverted to him by ^ 
the will, or otherwise, of the deceased donee The 
court has recently expressed the opmion that ttere 
IS nothing illegal or immoral in maldng disposf^n 
of property in order to escape death duties The 
difficulty IS to do it successfully. 

By the Finance Act of 1910 the penod within 
which property' might be disposed of and sbll be 
hable to estate duty was extended The period first 
suggested was five years This vvas eventually 
reduced to -three y ears, and now by' that Act gifts 
of property made tnter vivos up to tmee years before 
the death of the deceased arc rendered hahle to 
duty Consequently the nsk of failure m trans- 
ferring property m the hope of escapmg duty is 
increased. The provision, however, is not retro- 
spective, and does not apply to gifts made or 
effected for public or charitable purposes 
Nor does the new penod of three years apply also 
to gifts made by the deceased in consideration of 
mamage, or wmch are proved to the satisfaction 
of the Commissioners of Inland Revenue to liave 
been part of the normal expenditure of the deceased, 
and to have been reasonable, liaving regard to the 
amount of lus income, or to the circumstances, or 
which, in the case of any donee, do not exceed in 
the aggregate ,^100 in value or amount There arc 
other exceptions provided by' the Act which do not 
require any' notice here, 

immovable, that is, real, property which is not 
situated in the Umted Kingdom, is exempt from 
estate duty And even movable, that is, personal, 
property which is not situated m the United King- 
dom IS also exempt from the duty, if the deceased , 
owner was not a person domiciled m the United 
Kingdom at the date of his death But estate duty 
lb payable if the deceased owner was domiciled in 
the Umted Kingdom when he died, and it is also 
payable, generally, where tlie dccca'cd was onlv 
interested for hfe, and at his death tlie property 
formed the subject of a British trust or vvas vi’sfed 
m a British trustee 

Tlie following property, even though it is atuated 
within the United Ivingdom, is expressly exempted 
from estate duty — 

(0) Settled property of evc-y drrcnjition in 
resjiect of which estate duty has been paid “laCe 
the date of the settlent'xit, unless the dcceasc'-J 'vas 
at the time of his death, o' luid bciri previously', 
f-o-mpetent to dispose of it 

(1) IVoperty held by' the d''ct3'«d as a Irostcc fot 
anotlie- person iir.der .a trust rot rreatciJ by the 
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accountable, and does not pay on the request o£ 
the persons who arc accountable, the latter must 
pay on an -iccoimt v,}uch sets forth the particulars 
of the property, including anj income that has 
accrued, but has not liccn p.-ud over at the death, 
nnd thej must deliver the account to the Inland 
Kcv’cnue wathin six months of the death or at such 
octended period as the revenue authorities may 
Slave allowed The amount pavable, if paid by the 
InisUcs, etc , IS a first charge on the prop'^rly 

Tlic estate duty is due and payable upon the 
<ie1ivtry of the .account by the executor or adminis- 
trator, or <at the ( xpiration of six moiitlis from 
the death of the deceased, vfiicheier happens fi'^st 
Until payment is made, simple interest at the rate 
of 3 per cent is charged upon the estate duty, and 
tf the payment is delaywl beyond six months, the 
rate oi interest is raised to 4 per cent At the 
option of the person delivenng the areount, the 
(estate dut> pajable upon real property mav be 
paid by eight equal v early instalments or sixte'cn 
Iiall-yeWly instalments, with interest at the rate of 
3 per cent per annum from the date at which the 
first instalment is due, and this instalment becomes 
slue at thf r xpiration of twelve montlis from the 
■death The interest on the unpaid portion of the 
duty IS addeil to such instalment and paid areo''d- 
*ngl> If th< real propc'-ty is sold, the estate duty 
«s pav able on the completion of the sale The pay- 
ment of the eil.itc duty la to be made primarily 
out of the residue of the e tate of the deceased 

A. new provn^ion of the I mance Act, 1910, allow s 
SJie ficf'-cm liable to p ly estate di.lv (or settkin'nt 
.estate fluty or sneresfion duly) in respett of .mv' 
real (inchithng ha ehold) projierty to .arrange with 
the Commissifinci-i of Inland itevtnuc to make the 
pa,, mint in who’c or m part by a tr.ari‘fc- of such 
part of the propc'-'ty as may be agreed upon betwe'si 
the Commis’'io’’i< rs and that person Xo < tamp duty 
15 payabU on any' conveysance or trail -ftr o' I.an,l to 
the CornmifMontrs under the sci'llon 

In sfl'lition to the t talc dutv, where proprrty h 
M ttWl b‘ the wall of the dM'vasc'l, or hvvan» I^n 
retl!'~i !>■ wime other dirj>o-,itior smie lt>94 the 
lU'erint in th" xame pa.'C-s upon thr dr.ath ol the 
detea eri to other person who h o.iabh lo 

jeake any •hqi'rsitioo of n, there is a further diifv 
payabh o' 1 perieri! , tailed sc: thru ait estate<!atv 
tat f T.v the r,ii.‘iKc Act, 1910, iheratc has 
incea- J *11 2 5«— cent 

In the y,-hnta/n o' the property hiblr to cs'at- 
duly the prterjpq j.. -s t,. lie obuUne-l hr 
r.y ts., j n, -• «}„ ,1 , i*i tin opinion o! the 

OsT.'rl eson."" o! ffiUn'* Jlevtric, the prtfji~rtv 
%‘J l! ' realnc IIX the oj-esj eiatV* t It the date of the 
d* oho' She de-— -laeit , bn* t!'* OwiiU". a'ltrs rlph 
not jn^ke nj,, te'e, tiuo in -sfie issi'iate ‘tl ar-oeis 
,,r ^ fjj, -.jiip, (,15 tlin averjliti'in that. 

•t|e jro'-r-l- la In fv~ pH 1 ( on t'e tri„el-et 

8.i *>' e ^,r. ' tl.e .jrae t.eie P.- tr i- ,i j—.i.t nn {= 0 , t 
>[fh"e St i V I < HS- t *5,e y,de ' fX *J,, 

Ins do, ‘ ei-sftd t>v s* s''** ef lire ?’oa**, ij.- 

it s' i-c-'S T*'" ' '1' f !* ( *>-- ,fi ;,s.)re t' ' J '.'•e 

♦ ha 1 qsSv '' h fop' ‘Jit-i jr.iis f* tlo* 

pn yo'!. j-i sr * 'r.,-*.,!, t? * >-*1"., *e » . 4{- .1 

%> -a* '■* s' I p*(- 

, ■> , S— -.-.4 ' See y, h--f A of 

't af'" s) du'ttp),' ^ f-s' , e. • j *■ {’(, 

j ^ f ee , - j, ,,.J . , * In it - jvf.f (ajf • Vj-" 

j »- H' ' '-'J a' '"*• r-'J.. e* ’tf- 

- r- ' . ‘ 1' ' , ir *it j'-'-i-t-l s,„ss 

«' e't< • t ,K’ • ?' , j‘e n» tu {' e *,1* ra- 


tion of the projicrty' may bo referred to fhe Jlfgh 
Court, or to a county court when the amount is less 
tluin /lO.OOO Tlicre is a right of appeal to the 
Court of Appeal, 

Any person who for the purpose of obtaining anv ‘ 
allowance, etc , in respect of any duly under the 
lunance Act, 1910, knowangly makes any false 
representation is liable, on summary conviction, to 
imprisonment for a term not exceeding six months 
with hard labour (See Li gacv' Dutv", SETTLnv'm.T 
EsTATr Dutv , Sticcnssiox Dorv ) 

KS1I3IATC. — A document which show's what is 
the amount dtmanded by a contractor or other 
person for carry'ing out certain work or supplying 
certain goods 

IlhTOf’PI'f,. — ^Ihis IS a legal term, which signifies 
that a person is stoppeel or prevented from setting 
up a claim or a defence in an >ii turn, ,as the ease 
inav be on account of some pfev'ious act or rcp'c- 
scntation, or of some legal preiumption which is 
inconsistent with it Thus, a drawer, an arccplor, 
and an indorser of a hill of exchange are each 
estopped from dtnving certain f.acts connected 
walh the bill (Ihcse arc notiicd in the sc'paratc 
articles dealing with each of these p.arties) Again, 
where bonds (not strictly negotiabh) arc platf"! m 
the hands and under the full control of an agent 
for disposal by the owner of them, the pnncipal Is 
precluded, or (stopped, from saying that a person 
w’ho takes the bonds in g(x)d faith and for valu' , 
from the agent has not got a good legal title to the 
bonds In sufh a case the title to the Iwnds is 
founded on estoppel 

ESTIIEAT, — An estreat is a copy or a true 
(Txlrart 0 / some original document or record 
jiTiinn.—A tolourltss, transparent, mobilt 
licpiid, hghtt.r than water and very* ’’olatilc It has 
a peculiar cxlour nnd a some*what fiery taste Jt is 
prcftarcxl by heating alcohol with sulphuric aort 
Ether IS highly inflammable, .and yyhen its yapniir 
IS mixed with air an exp!osi"e mixture is formed 
Its usca arc numeroiH ft i“ employed in frtermg 
mefiimes, and is a vnluablc soKint of f.yts, alt a- 
loide r'Mins, tie. Mixed with oxy'gin, it is tivd in 
the pro'liietion of hmc'ight, ant! in chemical anaty ’cs 
it IS murh used for th" separatlc'iJ of oiU from othe* 
organic matters In mcJicin* if 1» an important 
an.iathetir, being sometimes applied lo<aliy, eg 
In dertnte ^..-yinettines inKaltd in the ptiee c! 
chloroform nnd sometimes aihn(nis*'rfd »■' a 
liyjvyje-mtc infalion to stlmulaie the In irf Us 
clieimcal synib-d is fCtUitjO 
ITrUfOm. Any -imaI 
flT-^IUh - fCi-e I oi'nnsf tVriorts 
MHy*rr» lr*ry ) 

i.TTnnrivtntA. -Cae*- roj'Ctf Wrifiltv yx'i 

nry'fKi V -1 1 *1 y ) 

I.TTOI.nno, - yS-r Toei *!,x Wi p iirs asp 

Mry" el f Itx! V ) 
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the Durance The Danube rises m the Black Forest 
and pursues a course of nearly 1,750 miles, eventu- 
ally discharging itself into the Black Sea It is a 
•most important waterway from Dim, m Bavaria, 
to its mouth Its tnbutanes are very numerous, 
but those which are mostly navigable, and which 
provide such excellent commumcation in Central 
Europe, are the Theiss, the Drave, and the Save 
Although the Danube is fairly rapid in parts, the 
adoption of speaally constructed steamers has 
made the river and its tributaries an easy way of 
transport The Volga is the longest river in Europe, 
having a course of about 2,400 miles It nses m the 
Valdai Hill, and discharges its waters into the 
Caspian Sea It is the great natural waterway of 
Russia, and amongst its most important tributaries 
are the Kama and the Viatka All these nvers, as 
well as the other important ones of the continent 
of Europe (no reference is made here to the Umted 
Kingdom) are noticed in greater detail m separate 
articles dealing rvith the different countnes 

The lakes of Europe may be placed in two 
divisions • The highland region of Switzerland and 
Italy, the lowland of Russia and Sweden The 
former include Geneva, Constance, Neuchatel, 
Lucerne, Zurich, Lugano, Como, Maggiorc, and 
Garda , wlulst the cmef of the latter are Ladoga, 
Onega. Peipus, Wener, Wetter, and Malai 

Geologj. Europe presents every system of 
geology, from the deepest seated granites to the 
latest volcanic lava or the most recent alluvia 
From the broken and undulating nature of the 
soil, these formahons are repeatedly brought to the 
surface in the northern and western distncts, 
northern and eastern Russia being the only areas 
where formations are continuous over wide areas 
In this way, the mineral treasures of Europe 
become the more readily available , and these 
consist in general terms of granites, marbles, lime- 
stones, coals, ironstones, gypsum, rocksalt, sulphur, 
sandstones, fire-clay, pottery-clays, sands, flints, 
etc , also of iron, copper, tin, lead, silver, mercury, 
and other useful metals This abundance of useful 
minerals and metals enabled the inhabitants of 
Europe to engage at an early period in the 
arts, manufactures, and commerce . and it is to 
this same abundance that the present supenonty 
in mechamcal, manufacturing, and commercial 
industry is mainly to be attnbiited 

riimatc. Owing to the fact that so much of the 
continent of Europe is not very distant from the 
sea. as compared with other continents, the climate 
IS more of an insular than of a confanental character 
The Gulf Stream also tends to accentuate this 
pecuhanty, and, in addition, there have to be 
taken into consideration the effects spnnging from 
drainage and the efficient cultivation of the soil 
Tile extremes of temperature, therefore, are not so 
noticeable here as elsewhere 
Etonomlc Condllioiis, A discussion of the 
economic conditions of the continent of Europe 
means a div.ussion of each separate country, and 
Its particular industnes and natural productions. 
As already noticed, each of the countnes of Europe 
is dealt wit^ fully in a sepamte article, and in these 
several artnles there will be found the fullest 
info-mation on the subject 

EVEN. — ^Tbis IS a term used on the Stock 
Exchange to signify that when secunUes arc 
carrird over, there is neither contango nor 
baikwardation to pav 

EMTIEASTING flO WEES.— Also known by the 
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French name, "Immortelles” The general name, 
•given to certain flowers of the order Compostta, 
which retain their colour and form for a long period 
after being gathered and dned IJelichrysmi' 
biacteaium is the best Icnown species It grows in 
France, Italy, and Germany, where the preservation 
of the flowers forms an important mdustrj' One of 
the mam uses of the flowers is for memorial vvreatlis, 
for which purposes they are bleached white A 
species now grown in Cape Colony produces a 
naturally white flower Great Britain and the 
Umted States are the principal purchasers of 
immortelles. „ 

EX ALL. — Shares arc said to be sold “ ex all 
when the dividend just due, any bonus, return of 
capital, and nght to claim now stock or shares are 
retained by the seller _ ' 

EXCESS BAD DEBT INSUBANCE. — (See 
Indemnity Insurance ) 

EXCHAISGE.— The gmng or the taking of ope 
thing or commodity for another In commercial 
language, it is used to denote the method of dealing 
with debts owmg by one country to another, and 
IS thus largelv concerned with bills of exchange, etc 
An exchange is also a building or place of resort 
for merchants and others, the name being adopted 
from the circumstance -that bujnng and exchange 
of merchandise, and the exchanging or payment of 
money, form the chief business transacted 
EXCHANGES, FOREIGN. — (See Foreign 
Exchanges ) 

EXCHEQUER BILLS.— These were promssory- 
notes which were formerly issued by the Englisu 
Government They first came into existence at tue 
end of the seventeenth century, and constituted tno 
floating debt of the country for about 1'” 

They have now gone out of existence, and tncur 
place has been taken by Treasury Bills (qv). 

EXCHEQUER BONDS.— Bonds which ‘ssned , 
under the authority of Acts of Parliament, by tne 
Lords Commissioners of His Jfajesty’s Irwsury. 
They usually run for periods of from three to flv 
years, and it is seldom that they arc issued lor a 
longer term than ten years 

The following is a specimen of an Exchequer 
forming part of an issue to be all paid oft in ten 
years — 

Exchequer Bond 

Per Acts 29 Fici c 25, 52 Vtct c 6 and 
5 Edw. VII, c 4 

B00413 £200 R00413 ^ 

This Bond, unless previously drawn and 
redeemed as hereafter set forth, entitles the Beare 
to receive the sum of TWO H U NDRCB 
POUNDS on April 18. 1915, at the rale of 
£2 J5s, per cent per annum, payable as follows, o> 
October 18. 1905 a first dividend, being tnicresi 
accrued from April 18, 1905, upon the 
instalments of the subscription money as ine? 
severally become due, and thereafter by ~ 

dividends, payable on January 18, April 
July 18, and October 18, on presentation of t e 
coupons heteunto attached, being interest upon w- 
total capital sum hereby secured 

Tins bond forms part of an issue amounting to 
total of ten million pounds, which amount will j- 
paid off in ten years from the date hereof at the rc 
of one-tenth part of the total issue in each 
The bonds to be redeemed will be drawn W 
year in accordance with regulations made by m 
Treasury, and the bonds so drawn mil be paid off « 
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-Motor Spirit. 

Maniif.xcUircd m the Umteci ICmg- 
doni per nal 0 0 

The clutv IS rcpav.iblo to persons 
who use the spirit oUieiwise tiian 
for motive power for motor rars 
and half cUity is rcpavable when it 
IS used foi trade ears or hacKnc\ 
carnages, or by a medical man for 
professional purjioses 
Motor bpii it Manufacturer, annual I 0 
,, ,, Dealer 0 5 

(I pint of motor spirit nia\ be 
sold at a time without a hconec ) 
Occasional Licences 
1 o licensed traders to sell at special 


times and places, per dav — 

Anj intoxicating liquor 0 10 

Beer or wane only 0 5 

lobaceo dealers 0 0 

Passenger Vessels. 

On whieli excisable liquors and 
tobacco are sold 

For one j ear , 10 0 

For one day 2 0 

PintnhroKcrs. 

Annual licence 7 JO 

If trading in plate without regard 
to weight, additional 5 15 

Pedlars. 

Plus is a police licence 0 5 

Plate Dealers. 


{For each place of husti:ess ) 

Gold, above 2 dwts and under 2 o/ 
in weight, and silver above 5 dwts 
and under 30 or in weight, in one 
article , 2 6 

Gold, above 2 oz , and silver abo\ e 
30 oz S 15 

Refiners of gold and silver — 

.\nnual licence 5 15 

Publicans. j 

An annual licence, for spirits, beer, 
and wine, to be consumed on the jire- 
miscs — the duty being equal to half 
the annual value of the premises, 
subject to a minimum of from £5 to 
£35, according to the population of 
the district 

In Ireland the licences range from 
£5 to ^7 10s 

Holds and Iteslaurants Ihc dut) 
charged vanes according to the pro- 
portion that the receipts fiom intoxi- 
cating liquors bear to the total re- 
ceipts, or, as an option, 25 per cent 
of the annual licence value, subject 
in each case to a minimum charge 
(AT B — In all cases refeiring to 
peisons who deal in retail witli 
intoxicating liquors, it is to be 
recollected that where the jiremises 
are closed on Sundays, or where the 
closing is one hour earlier than is 
otherwise required on week-days, 
the duty payable is only six- 
sevenths of the duty above sot 
out Where there is a complete 
closing on Sundays, and also a 
closing of one hour earlier than is 


tl 


3 


0 

0 


0 

0 

1 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 


£ $, if, 

required on cadi d.iy diiniig the 
weel, the duty charged is only 
five sevenths of the above) 


llnllways. 

On p.issenger rcceijils per /lOO, m 
Great lhit,im, but subject to an 
exeinjition in respect of fares not 
exci'erhng Id jicr mile — 

Urban district tralfic . ,200 

Other tnllic ..500 

lieslaurant car, annual licence. .10 0 

Itolreslniicnt Houses. 

Dngland and Ireland annu.il — 

Where rent IS less than /.30 0 10 6 

,, ,, or over .110 

Sucrliiirin (oi like substanee) i>ei or 0 0 7 


Spirits. 

Home-made, jiei proof gallon 

Imjiortod from Channel Islands, 
per proof gallon 

Rex tificrs and Compounders, annual 
licences . 

Dcaleis not retailerf 

(Mefhyl.aftd), makers of 
retailers of 

Ketaders of, for consumption on the 
Jiremises, annual (See PcniicAxs) 

Retailei s of, not to be consumed on 
the Jiremises— 

Annual value of licensed premises 

Mot exeexiding £10 . . 

Dxcexiding fl (land not cxcecdingi20 11 
., ^£20 ,. .. m 14 

„ £30 

£S0 „ 

£75 „ 

.. ilOO ,. 

.. £500 

1 he sale of mothvlated sjiints is 
prohibited between the hours of 10 
o'clock on S.aturday evening and 8 
o’clock on the following Monday 
moining, under jienalty of £100 


I) 14 0 
0 15 1 


10 


750 15 
/75 16 
/lOO 17 
/250 19 
7500 30 
50 


15 0 
15 0 
10 0 
10 0 


0 0 
10 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
10 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 


Stills or Retorts. Annual licence — ■ 

Chemists or others, keeping or using 0 10 U 
Sweets, Annual hconec — _ - n 

Maker • ® 

Wholesale dealer . 5 a 0 

( B — Sweets include British wine ) 
Retailers of s\v eets jiay the same duty as 
cider letailers (supra) 

Tobacco. 

Grown in Ireland (from April 30th, 

1909), or grown iii England or Scot- 
land (from Januarv 1st, 1910) — _ 

Manufactured in bond per lb 0 4 o 

Unmanufactured if containing 10 ^ 

percent moisture per lb 0 3 0 

Loss than 10 per cent moisture 

‘ per lb 0 311 

Tobacco Growers, Cultivators or 
Curers, England and Scotland, _ 

annual licence . 0 a o 

Tobacco anil Snuff. Annual, UK — _ , 

Dealers in . 0 a o 

tobacco manufacturers, not exceed- . 

mg 20,000 lbs a a U 

Exc 20,000 lbs and not exc 40,000 10 10 0 
„ 40,000 „ „ 60,000 la la 0 
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avoid execution A judgment creditor uho has 
obtained an order foi a receiver is not a creditor 
who has issued execution within this Section A 
sale IS not completed until all the goods have been 
sold, but if a contract to sell is complete before 
the act of bankruptcy, and only formal acts arc 
necessary to carry out the contract, those acts may 
be done after bankruptcy Where the sheriff who 
IS carrying out an execution on behalf of a cieditoi 
IS served with a notice of a receiving order, he must 
hand over the goods and money seized to the 
official receiver Ho must also pay the proceeds 
(less cost of execution) of goods sold or money paid 
to avoid a sale m respect of a judgment for a sum 
exceeding /20, on receiving, within fouitcen days, 
notice of a petition bj oi against a debtor against 
whom a receiving order is afterwards made on that 
or some other petition of which the sheriff has 
notice An execution ci editor musl, if called upon, 
satisfy a landlord's claims for a year's rent 

EXECUTOR. — An executor is the person who has 
been appointed by the will of a testator to see that 
the directions contained in the will are earned out 
The feminine form of the word is executrix An 
executor may be appointed by name or by implica- 
tion, c g , as where a person is to have the testator's 
goods to pay debts, or v\here a person is appointed 
executor if another will not act , but in the latter 
case lit IS called an executor according to the tcnoi 
of the vvill Again, a testator may leave the appoint- 
inenl of an executor to a third person, and such third 
person may appoint himself to the o/Ticc, unless 
there IS a contrary intention expressed in the will 

Where there is no "will there can bo no cxccutoi 
The person who is then appointed to administer the 
estate of the dccoascd is called an administrator 
(qv), or administratrix There may be. of course 
more than one executor of an estate, but a sincle 
administrator is usual ® 

'The rights and duties of executors and adminis- 
trators are practically the same, except that the 
former must carry out the directions contained in 
the will of the deceased, whilst the latter, where 
there IS no will, have nothing further to consider 
than the obligations laid upon them by the law 

Any person may bo appointed as executor unless 
ho IS specially excluded by law Lunatics and idiots 
.arc of couiso, incapable of acting, for they lack 
understanding An infant can be appointed, but 
he cannot act so long as he is a imnor, but can act 
on attaining lus majority When an infant is named 

m with the will annexed 

must bo appointed to act during the minority' if 
an infant is one of scvcr.al executors, those who are 

rs°nn7m°‘‘’ '‘'"a “ ^lant of adniimstraUon 

IS not ncccssa^ A married woman may act inde- 
pendently of her husband as executrix since <1?^ 
passing of the Mamed Women's Ikojicrty Act 1882 
and may sue or be sued without her husband m if 

t capable of actinr 

as a nahir.il-born or a naturalised citizen A 
partnership firm, a company, or a corporation may 
each be appointed A grant of the probate of a w.U 
IS made to the members of a partnership firm 

in the case of a company or corporation aggicgatc 

•annexed. «e 

granted to a representative of the company or 
corporation There are now scv'cral coniDinies 
existing who undertake th< olhets of exccntol; and 
busies commission as their particular 


No special form of words is icquired for the 
appointment of an executor, but a testator should 
make his appointment clear so as to save unncces 
sary expense. If there is no cxccutoi cxprcsslv 
appointed, any person who has duties imposed upon 
him by the will may be an executor according, to 
the tenor of the will It has (c.g ) been decided that 
where a testator appointed a person " to hold and 
administer in trust all my' estate well known to the' 
said H E this was suflicient to constitute IL b 
an executor according to the tenor ; in short, if it 
is clear from the language of the will or testamentary 
document that a particular person was intended to 
act as executor, that person will be appointed 
executor according to the tcnoi Ihc court, how- 
cvci, will not find that tnistccs named in the wH 
arc executors according to the tcnoi unless there iv 
some direction that they' arc to do some act of an 
executory character 

An executor is gcncially' appointed absolutely, 
but his apjiointmcnt may be limited and extend to 
certain jiropcrty only, or it may' he onlyj for a 
sjjccificd period Again, on tlic death of a single or 
siuviving cxccutoi, the cjcccutorship is transmitted 
to the executor named, if there is one, in the will of 
the cxccutoi , but where there arc two executors, 
and one dies, the survivor becomes sole executor 
But theie is no transmission of an administratorship, 
iioi docs an executorship devolve upon the adnimis- 
tratoi of the estate of an executor or achninistratoi 
Whenever anything remains to bo done to an estate, ' 
and there is no cxcviitoi surviving, an administrator 
must bo apjiointed to admimstui the portion of tni 
estate which has been left unadmimstcrcd 
a jicison appointed executor i enounces probatO, tlie 
right of representation is as if ho had nev'cr been 
apjiointod 

A person who intci meddles, without authoiilj. 
w'lth the estate of a deceased person, may renoer 
himself liable to be sued by creditors and legatees, 
and be put to much inconvenience Ho is called an - 
executor dc son iort, t c , of his own wrong It iia 
been said that he has all the disadvantages ana 
none of the advantages of a jiroperly conslituti 
executor , but he is not liable beyond the amoui 
of the assets which have come into his hands, an ^ 
he may plead in an action brought against bj 
that he has fully' administered the estate Example 
of acts which constitute an executor de son tort ar® 

(1) Bemanding or receiving pay'mciit of debts u 
to the deceased; (2) jiaying the debts of t 
deceased out of the assets , (3) acting m fraua 
creditors as tlic administrator of the deceased ; n 
placing the deceased's goods in safety', arranging e 
funeral, and paying the expenses out of the ns'-i ' 
malang an invenfory of the dece.ased's BbbdSi 
rcccu'ing assets as agent for the lawful 
(piovided tint in so acting he docs "dthing tlw • 
lawful executoi or admmistralor could not lU 
done), do not constitute an executor de 
Ihus .in exerutor dc sou tort Ins all the bam"“P.' 
but none of the privileges (r g , retainer) of .a 1-"'* 
oxccutor 

No one is compelled .against his will to arcH’I 
office of executor , nor ncxd he accept it after 
de,ith of the testator, ov i n though he promis 
during the lifetime of the deceased to act ■ 
executor, for lie has given no consideration i 

ptomise Ihcre must, howevtr, be a clear 
tion, which must be made b( fore any' acf B a , 
wliuh lies wnthm the ordinary province o* ‘ 
executor, or before anything Is done from wfim" t 
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stees for the persons legally entitled to the 
lefiaal interest in the same, and that those per- 
is shall require a legal transfer to be made 
lection 3 of the Act is as follows — 

" (1) At any time after the death of the owner 
}f any land, the personal leprcscntativcs may 
isscnt to any devise contained in his will, or may 
onvey the land to any poison entitled thereto 
IS heir, devisee, or othennse, and may make the 
isscnt or conveyance cither subject to a charge 
for the payment of any money which the personal 
representatives are liable to pay, oi without any 
such charge , and on such assent or conveyance, 
subject to a charge for all moneys (if any) which 
the personal representatives are liable to pay, all 
liabilities of the personal lepresentatives m 
respect of the land shall cease, except as to any 
acts done or contracts entered into by them 
before such assent or conveyance 

" (2) At any time after the expiration of one 
year from the death of the owner of any land, if 
Ins personal representatives have failed on the 
request of the person entitled to the land to con- 
vey the land to that peison, the court may, if it 
thinks fit, on the application of that person, and 
after notice to the personal representatives, order 
that the conveyance be made, or, m the case of 
registered land, that tlie person so entitled be 
registered as propnetor of the land either solely 
or jointly with the personal representatives. 

" (3) Where the personal representatives of a 
deceased person are registered as propiictors of 
land on his death, a fee shall not bo chargeable 
on any transfer of the land by them unless the 
transfer is for valuable consideration 

“ (•!) 'The production of an assent in the pre- 
scribed form by the personal representatives of 
a deceased proprietor of registered land shall 
authorise the registrar to register the person 
named in the assent as proprietor of the land ” 
Where a man is actively engaged in business on 
IS own account, bo ought to take special care to 
ive directions m his will as regards the business, 
ud to indicate what proportion of his estate is to 
e employed in it Otherwise executors may find 
lemselvcs personally liable to creditors for con- 
inuing the same The safest plan, when there are 
o directions in the will, is to sell the business, 
hough this step should not be hurriedly taken to 
tie injury of the estate , but it should be sold so 
s to procure the best price reasonably obtainable 
Vhero executors carry on the business of their 
cstator in accordance with Ins instructions and 
nth the assent of the creditors, they are entitled 
o be indemnified out of the testator’s estate against 
labilities properly incurred in the conduct of the 
msiness in priority to the claims of the testator's 
Tcditors The liability of a partner ceases on death, 
or his death determines the partnership, and his 
istate IS not hablc for debts contracted after his 
Icceasc 

In order that the executor may have time to 
nform himself of the state of the testator's assets, 
md to pay his debts, legacies are not payable until 
ifter the expiration of a year from the death of the 
leccascd, although the wnll may direct earlier pay- 
ment This IS known as the executor’s year , but 
ixecutors arc not compelled to delay' jiayment for 
30 long a period On the other hand, an adminis- 
trator would be acting unwisely to make any' dis- 
tribution of an intestate's estate until a year has 
expired In the case of Icgacie-s payable to infants. 


the money should be paid into court, and not to 
the infant or to his parent, or other person, on his 
behalf, unless there is a special direction to that 
effect m the will Trustees have the power in 
certain cases to apply the income of an infant’s 
property for his maintenance, education, or benefit , 
but an executor should not pay money for advance- 
ment of an infant out of capital without the leave 
of the court \Wicre an executor of Ins own accord 
pays a legacy, ho cannot compel the legatee to 
refund the money in order to pay other legatees, 
but It IS otherwise if ho pays it under legal com- 
pulsion , further, if, after he has paid legacies, 
debts appear of which ho had no notice at the 
time of payment, he can call on the legatee to repay 
A creditor whoso debt has not been paid can compel 
a legatee to refund 

Executors arc jointly responsible for the funds 
wluch come into their hands Ihey must use 
prudence m dealing with the same, otherwise they 
will render themselves hablc for any' losses which 
arise An executor has no authoiity' in law to 
carry on his testator’s business or trade, and if he 
does so without the order of the court he will, if 
tile assets arc deficient, he hablc himself lor the 
debts contracted since the testator's death Also 
an executor must not leave the unlimited control of 
the funds comprised m the estate to lus fcllow- 
cxccutor or executors, except at his own risk An 
executor who by lus act jiuts his co-executor into 
sole possession of assets is liable for the loss resulting 
if the act was not necessary, unless it was done in 
the regular course of business Executors are just 
as responsible as trustees, and, like them, they are 
entitled to no remuneration for their services, how- 
ever laborious or valuable, unless there is a spcaal 
provision as to compensation contained in the will 
The only deductions that .ire allowed to be made 
arc for out-of-pocket expenses incuircd in the 
exccutorslup where an executor or administrator 
has wasted the assets, ho is guilty of what is known 
in law as a devastavit, and is personally' liable, as far 
as he had, or might have had, assets of the deceased 
(See Administration, Administrators ) 

Executor’s Accounts. An executor, and equally 
an administrator, must account for all profits which 
have accrued during the time of his office, either 
spontaneously or by his own acts, out of the 
deceased's estate Thus if he carries on the busmess 
or trade of the deceased, whether in pursuance of 
tile articles of partnership entered into by the 
deceased, or by a direction in the testator's will, 
or under an order of the court, he must account for 
the profits as assets of the deceased To give other 
examples, he must account for all profits arising 
from (a) a lease , {b) occupying buildings at less 
than fair rent , (c) the purchase of legacies , (rf) a 
sate to himself, (c) compounding debts or mort- 
gages , (/) private speculations A\ hero he employs 
the assets in trade for his own benefit, the bene- 
ficiaries arc entitled to interest at 5 per cent on the 
assets, or to the actual profits at their option , and 
surviving partners who arc the executors of the 
testator and use lus assets in the business must 
account for the profits so made Tlie executor may 
even be made to account for and pay over the profits, 
even though the persons in partnership with whom 
he made those profits arc not made parties to the 
suit It has been laid down that • " If an executor 
commits a breach of trust, he and all those who are 
accomplices with lum in that breach of trust arc 
all and each of them bound to make good the trust 
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■maple does not apply to costs incurred in a suit 
here the solicitor acts in the suit for himself and 
s co-trustces, in which ease he will he allowed the 
ists properly chargeable by a stranger to the tiusl, 
it not any increase of costs due to the fact that he 
one of the parties 

Where a solicitor is sole executor and trustee of a 
ill, and the estate proves to be insoh'cnt, he will 
3t be entitled to charge profit costs, even if a 
atisc in the will empowers him to chaige profit 
ists. for such a clause amounts to a Icgacj to the 
ilicitor, and being a gift, he cannof compete with 
le creditors 

In the same waj an agent, vho becomes the 
vecutor of his principal, has no right to charge 
immission on business done after the testator's 
oath, c g , an executor who acts as auctioneer at 
le sale of the assets, cannot charge < ommission 
An executor in general must collect the assets 
imself, but he is entitled to employ an agent to 
illect the cst.itc, m eases where a prudent man 
ould be justified in employing an agent, and to be 
reditcd in his accounts for cxjiensts so incurred, 
g , executors may emjilov a collector to collect the 
eekly rents of several houses, or if there arc assets 
1 India, the executor may instruct an agent to 
ollect them at the expense of the estate , or if the 
ccounts of tile estate arc difficult and coinplie.itcd, 
n accountant may properly be employed to assist 
An executor may, in proprr cases, employ and 
ay' out of the assets a solicitor to transact the 
estator's aflairs, but he will not be allowed the 
harges of his solicitor for doing what the executor 
ught to do himself And so a solicitor, who is 
xecutor, and under the will is entitled to charge 
or his services as solicitor, can only charge for 
crviccs properly professional, and not for services 
vhich any non-professional executor ought to do 
iimself, such as attending to pay premiums on 
lohcius, or to make transfers, .mcl the like 
Where executors hav'c borrowed or advanced 
noney out of their own pockets for the purpose of 
laying the debts of their testator which carry 
ntercst, or the debts of unfortunate creditors who 
hreaten litigation, they are entitled not only to be 
laid m full out of the assets in preferenee to the 
reditors but also to be allowed interest for the 
noney so borrowed or advanced Where, however, 
in executor receives money to which he is not 
intitled, and pays it away to creditors, he will he 
lable to refund it 

In taking any account directed by any order or 
udgment of the court, all just allowances arc now 
to be made without any direction for that purpose 
Accounts on the basis of wilful default are not 
made on the orchnary administration judgment, but 
if wilful default is charged and evidence adduced, 
recounts and inquiries on that footing may be 
srdcred at any stage of a suit (See ExnccTons, 
CxrcTiTOR’s Accounts i 

EXECUTORSHIP ACCOUNTS — Efforts have 
been made on v’arious occasions to compel all 
trustees (which term includes executors) to keep 
proper accounts recording their dealings, but, 
unfortunately, the congestion of public business 
has prevented a Bill (which did once pass the Imrds) 
from being introduced into the House of Commons, 
and consequently the subject was dropjicd The-re 
can be little doubt that eventuallv legislation will he 
effected with the above object, but quite apart from 
the question of compulsion in the matter it is 
extremely desirable that executors should keep, or 


have kept on their behalf, ai curate accounts to 
fully record their transactions, inasmuch as they 
may be called upon at any time by' the court to 
bring in accounts, if an application by' an interested 
party is made to that efitet 

'Jlic first duty which is usually to be performed 
by' an cxcciilor after the death of liis testator is 
to bike out probate, that is. to obtain from the 
Probate Division of the High Court of Justice a legal 
authority to act as the personal representativ c of 
the deceased person Probate will not be granted 
until esbitc duty has been paid, and this cannot be 
done until the executor has had prepared the estate 
duty account for the Inland Rev'cnuc authorities, 
.and agreed with them the amount of the duty 
The forms on which the estate duty account is pre- 
pared var^ according to whether or not the deceased 
had any interests in settled projicrty, and whethci 
there IS personal property' only, or real and ptr- 
son.d, and also whether or not tbi gross value ot the 
estate exceeds ^500, but the object is in all cases 
practically the same, viz To show (I) the esti- 
mated value of the jiropcrtv' winch " passes " bv 
reason of the dt,ith of the de'ccased ; and (2) full 
particulars anti the estimated values of tlie real and 
personal estate of which the deceased was com- 
petent to dispose, together with details of debts, 
funeral expense's, and eiieumbrances Ihe house- 
hold goods, pictures, jewellery', etc , and freehold * 
anti leasehold properties, ships and shares of shijis, 
must all be valued by competent valuers and the 
valuations annexed to the account Stocles and 
shares must be included at the published quotations 
at tile date of death, or the v'fducs placed upon 
them supported by bankers' certificates or letters 
from the secretaries of the companies \Vbcre there 
IS a published quotation, a pnee one-quarter up 
from the lower to the higher of the official closing 
prices should be adopted as an estimate d price, and 
where the death ocemred on a dav for which no 
prices are available, the price for the dav before 
should be taken If tile deceased was the sole pro- 
prietor of a business, the various assets and liabili- 
ties must be shown in the account under the several 
appropriate headings, but if he was a partner in a 
firm his share in the real and personal property of 
the firm is to be stated, and sujiported by a balance 
sheet signed by' the surviving partners 

TIic debts, encumbrances on real estate, and 
funeral expenses which arc allowed as deductions 
from the gross value of the estate are all to be 
scheduled, and then a summary of the whole is 
prepared showing the total net v'alue of the estate, 
and thus fixing the appropriate rale of estate duty 
Tile estate duty is a graduated stamp duty, which 
increases with the net value of the estate whicli 
passes on the death, and is pavablc at the following - 
rates — 


Principal Value of Bate 

, the nutate per cent 


Not above 
■\bove 

£100 

not above £500 

0 

1 

,£500 


„ £1,000 

2 

„ £h000 


„ /5,000 

3 

„ £5,000 


.. £To,ooo 

4 

„ £10,000 


„ £20,000 

5 

„ £20,000 


„ /40,000 

6 

„ £40,000 


„ /70,000 

7 

„ /70.000 


„ £100.000 

8 

, £100,000 


£150,000 

. 9 

, £150,000 _ 


£200,000 

10 

.. mo.ooo 


„ /400,000 

n 
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charged to their personal accounts, such accounts 
being periodically credited with transfers from the 
income account of the estate 

When the time arrives for dividing the corpus of 
the estate, the balance of the estate account, after 
realisation or re-valuation of the assets, is trans- 
ferred to the credit of the accounts of the parties 
interested in their proper jiroportions, and then 
such accounts are met by payments of cash or the 
transference of investments 

A short set of accounts is shown later , but, 
before dealing with them, a few other matters 
should be noted 

In cases where there is the slightest doubt as to 
the solvency of the estate, the e\ecutor should be 
careful that the debts of the deceased are paid m 
their proper order, rvhich is as follows — 

1 Funeral expenses 

2 lestaincntaiy and executorship expenses. 

3 Debts due to the Crown 

4 Debts having statutory piiority 

5 Judgments recovered against the deceased and 
recognisanees 

6 Specialty and simple contract debts 

7 Debts due on voluntary bonds 

A payment by an executor of a debt of lower 
degree than others which are still unpaid is looked 
upon as an admission of assets to meet those other 
debts (and the executor incurs personal liability 
therefor), but as between creditors of equal degree 
an executor may prefer one to another lie also 
has the right to retain out of the assets a debt due 
to himself from the deceased as against otlier 
creditors of the same degree 
The above order for payment of debts and rights 
of preference and retainer do not apply to the 
application of any equitable assets of the estate, 
out of which all debts arc payable ratcably 

If, after providing for the payment of the debts, 
the e“State is insufficient to pay in full all the 
bequests and devises indicated by the will, the 
assets must be marshalled and applied to the 
payment of the debts m the following order — 

1 The residue of the general personal estate 

2 Real estate specifically devised for the pay- 
ment of debts 

3 Real estate not devised or of which the devise 
has lapsed 

4 Real or personal estate specifically devised or 
bequeathed, subject to the payment of debts 

5 General pccuniaiy legacies 

6 Real estate devised speafically or by way of 
residue, and personal estate specifically bequeathed, 
but not charged with Iht pa> ment of debts 

7 Property over which the deceased had exer- 
cised by will a general power of appointment 

8 The paraphernalia of the widow 

In addition to the estate and settlement estate 
duty previously referred to, the real property and 
leaseholds are subject to a further duty called 
succession duty, and the personal estate (except 
leaseholds) to legacy duty The rates of the suc- 
cession and legacy duties are the same, and vary 
with the relationship between the deceased and the 
bencficiarj', being as follows — 

Per cent 

Husband, wafe, lineal ascendants and 
descendants . 1 

Brothers and sisters and their descendants 5 
Other relations and strangers in blood . 10 

but the 1 per cent duty is not payable — 


(а) if the principal value of the wdiole estate 
for cst.ate duty does not exceed £15,000 ; or 

(б) if the beneficiary docs not derive from the 
estate a total benefit in excess of £1 ,000 , or 

(c) if the beneficiary is the widow of the 
deceased, or a cluld under twenty-one years of 
age, and docs not derive fiom the estate a total 
benefit m excess of £2,000 
If the husband or wife of a legatee or a devisee is 
of nearer relationship to the testator than such 
beneficiary, the duty is only paj abro at the rate 
applicable for the beneficiary’s husband or wnfc 
The executor is the person accountable to the 
Inland Revenue authorities for the legacy duty 
On paying the legacy to the legatee, be should 
deduct the amount of the duty (unless the legacy 
IS bequeathed free of duty) and take a receipt on 
the proper foim He must then pay the duty to 
the autnonlics within twenty-one days, otherwise 
interest will run and he will also become liable to 
penalties When the residue of the estate is being 
divided, the executor must liave a jjroper residuary 
account prepared for the authorities in all cases 
where the person taking the residue is liable to 
legacy duty, for the purpose of enabling the duty 
payable to be correctly assessed 

In choosing investments an executor must only 
invest in those scciinties winch arc authorised by 
the will, or, in the absence of such directions, by 
the law Amongst those authorised by law' arc — 

1 Government securities of the United Kingdom 
or India 

2 Securities of which the interest is guaranteed 
by Parliament 

3 Stock of the Bank of England or Bank of 
Ireland 

I Preference, guaranteed, debenture, or rent 
charge stock of British railways, which have paid 
a dividend of at least 3 per cent on the ordinary 
stock for each of the last ten years 

5 Preference, guaranteed, or debenture stock of 
British water companies which have paid a dividend 
of at least 5 per cent on the ordinary stock for each 
of the last ten years 

6 Indmn railway debenture stock, the interest 
on which IS guaranteed by the Indian Government. 

7 Stock of any municijial borough of over 50,000 
inhabitants 

8 Stock of any county council issued under Act 
of Parliament 

9 Colonial stocks as to which certain conditions 
have been observed 

10 Mortg.agcs on freehold property not m excess 
of tivo-thirds of the value of such property 

II Stocks authorised for the investment of 
money under the control of the High Court 

A trustee must never acquire a redeemable stoek 
.at a premium in excess of 15 per cent of its 
redeemable pnee, and if a stock is redeemable 
within fifteen jt.ars he must not acquire it at a 
price in excess of its redeemable price 

To illustrate several of the principles involved in 
the preparation of cxecutorsliip and trust accounts, 
we will assume that Mr Peter Street died on 
October 15th, 1909, and that his will provideii for — 

1 Bequests of £100 lach, free of duty, to Mr. 
Arthur Street and Mr Bernard Street, liis 
brothers, w'ho w'ere appointed executors 

2 Bequest of the household furniture to his 
widow, Mrs Mary Street, absolutely. 

3 Bequest of £200 to lus widow to be paid .os 
soon as possible. 
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COMMERCIAL ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


pEXP 


EXP] 


Age 

Male 

Female 

Age 

Male 

Female 

35 

29 24 

31 52 

88 

2 89 

3 21 

36 

28 50 

30 77 

89 

2 73 

3 04 

37 

27 77 

30 02 

90 

2 58 

2 87 

38 

27 05 

29'28 

91 

2 43 

2 73 

39 

26 34 

28 54 

92 

2.30 

2 59 

40 

25 64 

27 82 

93 

2 17 

2 46 

41 

24 94 

27 09 

94 

2 06 

2.34 

42 

24 25 

26 37 

95 

1 95 

2 23 

43 

23 56 

25 64 

96 

I 85 

2 13 

44 

22 88 

24 92 

97 

1 75 

2 04 

45 

22 20 

24 20 

98 

1 67 

1 96 

46 

21 52 

23 48 

99 

1-58 

1 88 

47 

20 86 

22 76 

100 

1 51 

1 81 

48 

20 20 

22 05 

101 

1 44 

1 74 

49 

19 54 

21 35 

102 

1 36 

1 68 

50 

18 90 

20 64 

103 

1-28 

1 62 

51 

18 26 

19 95 

104 

1 18 

1 56 

52 

17 63 

19 26 

105 

1 02 

1 48 


The table giving the expectation of bfe, uhen 
joscd in conjunction with the tables of compounil 
jmeyt5t~(fi3ve)i Under l^Tl.l^EST), enables the pre- 
sent value of an annuity to be ascertained, and 
other similar calculations to be made 

EXPECTED TO RANK. — In the case of a bank- 
ruptcy, proofs arc put in by the various creditors, 
some of which wall probably turn out to bo debts 
which are not payable out of the bankrupt’s estate 
o^v]ng to various arcumstanccs Until a thorough 
examination has been made, it is uncertain how 
many of these may not bo effectual demands, and, 
therefore, in the early stages an estimate is made 
of those which are probably ofloctive, and these arc 
the debts which are " expected to rank " for 
dividend 

EXPORTATION. — The act of sending commodi- 
ties out of one country into another 

EXPORTERS. — ^Xhe persons who are engaged in 
sending goods to foreign countries 

EXPOBTS.^ — The goods sent out of a country in 
commerce The greater part of Bntish exports con- 
sists of cotton and woollen goods Most of the 
cotton goods arc made in South Eancaslure. the 
mills there employing more than half a nullion 
operatives Woollen goods are manufactured in the 
West Riding of Yorkshire, in the West of England, 
and in Wales, the number of persons occupied in 
the industry being more than a quarter of a million 
Metal goods and machinery arc next in order of 
value 

Of natural products, the only export of conse- 
quence IS coal 

Tables of exports, as well as tables of imports, 
arc now carefully prepared by every mercantile 
nation, and they give an accurate idea of the inter- 
national trade of a country It is a debatable 
point, however, as to how far these tables are an 
absolute test of the real prosperity of a country, for 
after ail the internal trade of such a country as 
England must always be of enormous volume, 
probably 70 per 'cent at least of the fotal trade 
done 

EXPORT Trade. — ^Xhe export trade, reviewed 
generally, must be largely a matter of statistics. 


rows and columns of figures which are not at all 
easy to make readable and interesting We cannot 
do better than commence by ascertaining iiow 
trade generally rcsuUcd in tlie year 1910 _ Gre.H 
Britain had a great year, a boom year in fact, what 
will bo known in any future times of depression as 
a “ fat " year, Tlic increase was perliaps more 
marked than in any other country. The trade of 
Germany showed a steady increase, with a slight 
tendency to falhng off towards the end of the year 
Notwithstanding a railway strike and floods, France 
was in a better position than at the end of the 
previous year Belgium did very well witli a 
prospect of continued improvement, and Russia 
was very successful Tiic export trade of the 
United States showed a tremendous falhng aw.ay 
in the early part of the year, but tlus was largely 
counterbalanced by a tremendous increase in tli’e 
home trade Our owm total turnover of approxi- 
mately £\ ,200,000,000 is really astonishing, and the 
increase was largely owing to the export of manu- 
factured goods, the increase m exports alone for 
1910 being roughly /;65,000,000 over the preceding 
year. We shall be .able to ajiprcciato this better 
if wc compare the .amount of exports for 1892 and 
1910 In the former year tlicy were approxiinatch 
;f291, 640,000 and m the latter year ^534,365,915, 
an increase of ;^243,000,000, and the amount for 
1910 being ne.arly double that for 1892, The 
lolume of otir export trade is, to say the Jeast, 
extraordinary, and the figures will effectually 
silence the " croakers " who arc constantly remind- 
ing us that Great Bntain is played out It is quite 
true that prices were lugh, and in some cases, 
rubber, for instance, inflated but the record increase 
cannot be put down wholly and solely to tliat cause 
The fact IS that wc are getting busier every year, and 
m some trades, dare wc say it, too busy To mention 
only three instances of extraordinary activity must 
suffice For the last two years, Walsall, one of the 
busiest leatlicr towns, has been working night and 
day, in two " shifts " of twelve hours each Dews- 
bury has been so busy for a long time, that it is 
impossible to get an experienced weaver between 
that town and Liverpool , and some firms have 
had orders on the books for twelve months, and 
they arc still unexecuted In the made-up clothing 
trade exceedingly great difficulty has been cxpeii- 
enced in getting stitchers Lancashire, London, 
Bristol, and Leeds could testify to tlus. We also 
learn that the velveteen trade is so extraordinarily 
active, that some manufacturers have, for some 
months, been refusing any more orders for 1911 
This latter trade is, of course, subject to sudden 
rushes of activity and depression owing to the ever- 
varying demands of fashion , but to close order- 
books for new' orders for quite six months is bor- 
dering on the phenomenal The Board of Trade 
returns for 1910 show that during the twelve 
months ending in December, the increase in the 
cxpoits to the cloth markets was 200,000,000 
yards, and this despite a shortage in the croji 
of cotton and higher prices The latter state 
of things IS very apparent w'hcn a comparison 
IS made of the amount .exported in yarns and 
textile fabrics— /1 05,91 5,626 against ;^93,4 14,799, 
,or an increase of nearly £12/500,000 We will 
compare the total amount in £ sterling for the 
Inst three wars — 1908, 1909 1910 — as given in 
the Board of Trade returns, and then proceed to a 
glance .at the different commodities exported to 
different countries (See next page ) 
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[EXP 


Jge 

Male 

Female 

Age 

Male 

Female 

35 

29 24 

31 52 

88 

2 89 

3 21 

36 

28 SO 

30 77 

89 

2 73 

3 04 

37 

27 77 

30 02 

90 

2 58 

2 87 

38 

27 05 

29 28 

91 

2 43 

2 73 

39 

26'34 

28 54 

92 

2-30 

2-59 

40 

25-64 

27 82 

93 

2 17 

2 46 

41 

24 94 

27 09 

94 

2 06 

2 34 

42 

24 25 

26 37 

95 

1-95 

2 23 

43 

23 56 

25 64 

96 

1 85 

2 13 

44 

22 88 

24 92 

97 

1-75 

2 04 

45 

22 20 

24-20 

98 

1 67 

1-96 

46 

21 52 

23 48 

99 

1 58 

1 88 

47 

20-86 

22 76 

100 

1 51 

1-81 

48 

20 20 

22 05 

101 

1 44 

1 74 

49 

19 54' 

21 35 

102 

1 36 

1 68 

50 

18 90 

20 64 

1 103 

1-28 

1 62 

51 

18 26 

19 95 

104 

1 18 

1-56 

52 

17 63 

19 26 

105 

1 02 

1 48 


The table giving the expectation of life, when 
used in conjunction with the tables of compound 
inlctcst'(grveii under Interest), enables the pre- 
sent value of an annuity to be ascertained, and 
other similar calculations to be made 
EXPECTED TO RANK.— In the case of a bank- 
ruptcy, proofs are put in by the various creditors, 
some of wluch will probably turn out to be debts 
which are not payable out of the bankrupt's estate 
Giving to various circumstances Until a thorough 
examination has been made, it is uncertain how 
many of these may not bo oflectual demands, and, 
therefore, in the early stages an estimate is made 
of those IV Inch are probably oflective, and these are 
the debts which are “ expected to rank " for 
dividend 

EXI’OETATION. — The act of sending commodi- 
ties out of one country into another 

EXPORTERS. — ^Tlie persons who are engaged in 
sending goods to foreign countnes 

EXPORTS. — ^The goods sent out of a country in 
commerce The greater part of Bntish exports con- 
sists of cotton and woollen goods Most of the 
cotton goods arc made in South Lancashire, the 
mills there cmplojnng more than half a million 
operatives Woollen goods are manufactured in the 
West Riding of Yorkshire, in the West of England, 
and m Wales, the number of persons occupied m 
the industry bemg more than a quarter of a million 
Metal goods and machinery are next in order of 
value 

Of natural products, the only export of conse- 
quence is coal 

Tables of c'^ports, as well as tables of imports, 
are now carefully prepared by every mercantile 
nation, and they give an accurate idea of the inter- 
national trade of a country It is a debatable 
point, however, as to how- far these tables arc an 
.absolute test of the real prospenty of a country, for 
.after all the internal trade of such a country as 
England must ,alwa>s be of enormous volume, 
probably 70 per 'cent at least of the total trade 
done 

EXPORT TRADE. — Tlie export trade, reviewed 
generally', must be largely a matter of statistics. 


rows and columns of figures which are not at all 
easy to make readable and interesting We cannot 
do better than commenre by ascertaining how 
trade generally resulted in the year 1910. Great 
Britain had a great year, a boom year in fact, what 
will be known in any future times of depression as 
a " fat ” year The increase was perhaps more 
marked than in any other country Tlic trade of 
Germany showed a steady increase, wiUi a slight 
tendency to falhng of! towards the end of the year 
Notwithstanding a railway stnke and floods, France 
was in a belter position than at the end of the 
previous year Belgium did very well with a 
prospect of continued improvement, and Russia 
was very successful The export trade of the 
United States showed a tremendous falhng away 
in the early part of the year, but this was largely 
counterbalanced by a tremendous increase in the 
home trade Our own total ' turnover of approu- 
mately 1,200,000,000 is really astonishing, and the 
increase was largely owing to the export of manu- 
factured goods, the increase m exports alone for 
1910 being roughly ;^65,000,000 over the preceding 
year We shall be able to appreciate this better 
if we compare the amount of exports for 1892 and 
1910. In the former year they were approxiniatcly 
/291,640,000 and in the latter year 1^534,365,915, 
an increase of /243,000,000, and the amount for 
1910 being nearly double that for 1892 the 
volume of our export trade is, to say the 
extraordinary, and the figures will efiectually 
silence the " croakers ” who are constantly remind- 
ing us that Great Britain is played out. It is quite 
true that pnccs were high, and in some cases, 
rubber, for instance, inflated, but the record increase 
cannot be put down wholly and solely to that cause 
The fact IS that we are getting busier every year, and 
in some trades, dare we say it, too busy To mention 
only three instances of extraordinary activity ^dst 
suffice For the last two years, Walsall, one of the 
busiest leather towns, has been worlang night and 
day, in two “ slufts " of twelve hours each, Pews- 
bury has been so busy for a long time, that it is 
impossible to get .an experienced weaver between 
that town and Liverpool , and some firms have 
had orders on the books for twelve months, and 
they arc still unexecuted In the made-up clothing 
trade exceedingly great difficulty has been expen- 
enced m getting stitchers Lancashire, London, 
Bristol, and Leeds could testify to tlus Wc also 
learn that the velveteen trade is so extraordinarily 
active, that some manufacturers have, for some 
months, been refubing any more orders for 1911 
This latter trade is, of course, subject to sudden 
rushes of activity and dejircssion owing to the nver- 
varying demands of fashion , but to close order- 
books for new orders for quite six months is bor- 
dering on the phenomenal The Board of Trade 
returns for 1910 show that during the twelve 
montlis ending in Pccember, the increase in the 
exports to the cloth markets was 200,000 000 
jards, and this despite a shortage in the crop 
of cotton and higher pnees The latter stale 
of things IS very apparent when a conijiarison 
IS made of the amount exported m yarns and 
textile fabrics— ;rJ05,91S,626 against / 93 , 444,799. 
.or an increase of neailj ,fl2, 500,000 We wiit 
compare the total amount in I sterling for the 
last three v'ears — 1900 1910 — as given m 
the Board of Trade returns, and then proceed to a 
glance at the different commodities exported to 
different countnes (Sec next page ) 
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Age 

Male 1 

11 

Female i 

Age 

Male 

Female 

35 

29 24 

31 52 

88 

2 89 

3 21 

36 

28 50 

30 77 

89 

2 73 

3 04 

37 

27 77 

30 02 

90 

2 58 

2 87 

38 

27 05 

29 28 

91 

2 43 

2 73 

39 

26 34 

28 54 

92 

2 30 

2 59 

40 

25 64 

27 82 

93 

2 17 

2 46 

41 

24 94 

27 09 

94 

2 06 

2 34 

42 

24 25 

26 37 

95 

1 95 

2 23 

43 

23 56 

25 64 

96 

1 85 

2 13 

44 

22 88 

24 92 

97 

1 75 

2 04 

45 

22 20 

24 20 

98 

1 67 

1 96 

46 

21 52 

23 48 

i 99 

1 58 

1 88 

47 

20 86 

22 76 

100 

1 51 

181 

48 

20 20 

22 05 

1 101 

1 44 

1 74 

49 

19 54 

21 35 

1 102 

1 36 

1 68 

50 

18 90 

20 64 

103 

1 28 

1 62 

51 

1 18 26 

19 95 

104 

1 18 

1 56 

52 

1 17 63 

19 26 

105 

1 02 

1 48 


The table gix'ing the expectation of life, when 
^used m conjunction with the tables of compound 
inTci^St <gtvca under iNTEnESX), enables the pre- 
sent value of an annuity to be ascertained, and 
other similar calculations to be made 

EXPECTED TO RANK.~In the case of a bank- 
ruptcy, proofs arc put m by the various creditors, 
some'of which wll probably turn out to be debts 
wluch are not payable out of the bankrupt's estate 
owng to various circumstances Until a thorough 
examination has been made, it is uncertain how 
many of those may not be effectual demands, and, 
therefore, in the early stages an estimate is made 
of those which arc probably effective, and these arc 
tJic debts which are "expected to rank” for 
dividend 

EXPORTATION. — ^The act of sending commodi- 
fjt-s out of one country into another 
EXPORTERS. — ^Thc persons who are engaged in 
sending goods to foreign countries 

EXPORTS. — The goods 'cnt out of a country in 
commerce Tlio greater part of British exports con- 
>.ists of cotton and woollen goods Most of the 
cotton goods are made in South I,^ncashirc, the 
mills there employing more than half a nullion 
cmcratiics Woollen goods arc m<tnufacturcd in tlie 
West Riding of yorkshire, m the West of England, 
and in Wales, the number of jicrsons occupied in 
the industa- being more than a quarter of a million 
Jlefal goods and machinery arc next in order of 
v.-ilue 

Of natur.al products, the only export of conse- 
quenie is coal 

lables of exports. ,as well as tables of imports, 
.ire now carefully prepared by every incrcmtile 
nation, and thev gu«‘ an .iccurate idea of the inter- 
nation.il trade ot a country. It is a dehataWc 
j’Oirt, however, ,-e to bow f.-ir ihcst tables arc an 
alisolute ti-st of the real pro'pcntj of a countrv, for 
alter all tee mtirni! tr.vl' of •'uch a Country as 
Kngiaad mu_t always li* of enormous volume, 
protwhly 7(1 prr Cint at least of the lotel trade 
doi.e 

EXPORT TRADE.— Ihe ertjiort trade, review cd 
gene-ally', must I>e l.irgtlj a matter of staUstio-, 


rows and columns of figures wluch aro not at all 
easy to make readable and interesting, p e cannot 
do better than commence by ascertaining how 
trade generally resulted in the year 1910. 

Bntain had a great year, a boom year in fact, what 
wall be Imown m any future times of depression as 
a "fat” year The increase was perhaps mort 
marked than in any other country The trade of 
Germany showed a steady increase, a shgnt 
tendency to falling off towards the end ol the year 
Nohvjthstanding a railway strike and floods, Trance 
was m a better position than at the end o* 
previous year Belgium did very well awn a 
prospect of continued improvement, and Russi 
was very successful The export trade of t >c 
United States showed a tremendous faUmg away , 
in the early part of the year, but this was f 
counterbalanced by a tremendous increase in tn 
home trade Our own total turnover of apP™^' 
mately 1,200,000,000 is really astonishing, and tut 
increase was largely owing to the export of ^aanu- 
factured goods, the increase in exports alone 
1910 being roughly £65,000,000 over P,®® , A ® 
year We shall be able to appreciate th's better 
if we compare the .amount of exports for '1892 a 
1910 In the former year they were approiamatciy 
£291,640,000 and in the latter year £534,3b5,9t». 
an increase of £243,000,000, and the 
1910 being nearly double that for 189"* •‘P 

volume of our export trade is, to say ' 

extraordinary, and the figures will 
silence the " croakers ” who are constantly remm - 
ing us that Great Bntam is played out. It 9“ 
true that prices were high, and in some cas . 
rubber, for instance, inflated, but the record ’bcrca 
cannot be put down wholly and solely to tliat 
The fact is that wc are getting busier ever^ year, an 
in some trades, dare we say it, too busy io 
only three instances of extraordinaiy acbvity mus 
suffice For the last two years, Walsall, °be m t 
busiest leather towns, has been worlang 
day, in two “ slufts ” of twelve hours each ’ 

bury lias been so busy for a long time, that n i 
impossible to get an cxpcncnced weaver botwc 
that town and Liverpool ; and some firms nav 
had orders on the books for twelve months, a 
they are still unexecuted In the made-up clotiung 
trade exceedingly great difficulty lias been expen* 
raced in getting stitchers Lancashire, ' 

Bristol, and Leeds could testify to this. Wc aJS' 
learn tliat the velveteen trade is so extraoramaru,^ 
active, that some manufacturers have, for 
months, been rcfusfng .any more orders for i-i». 
This latter trade is, of course, subject to sodot ^ 
rushes of actively and depression owing to the ever- 
varying demands of fashion ; but to close b™* ' 
books for new' orders for quite six months is no - 
dering on the jihenoracnsl The BD,-ird of 
returns for I9I0 show that during the tvr've 
months ending in December, the mcrea'c m tnc 
exports to tilt cloth markets was 200,00v,OUi/ 
y.ards and this de-sjufe a shortage in the eroj! 
of cotton and higher prices The latti-r st.iit 
of things IS very apparent when a fom|>ari‘">'i 
is made of the amount exported in 
tixtih fabrics — £105,91.5 026 .ngsinst £93 44f,/L- 
.or an inereas" "of nearly £12 500,000 Y’ 

eompsrf the total amount *in / sterling for’ tne 
has! thrci \ear..-_i90'l, 1909 5PU) -?'• given m 
the Boarel ol frndc rctiirm, and then jiroceed m " 
glance at the different rommoditics exportto v 
elificrral countnes, fSc< next page } 
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35 

36 

37 

38 

39 


Male 


40 

41 

42 

43 

44 


45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

50 

51 

52 


29 24 
28 50 
27 77 
27 05 
26 34 


25 64 
24 94 
24 25 
23 56 
22 88 


22 20 
21 52 
20 SG 
20 20 
19 54' 


Female 


31 52 
30 77 
30 02 
29 28 
28-54 


27 82 
27 09 
26 37 
25 64 
24 92 


18 90 
18-26 
17 63 


24 20 
23 48 
22 76 
22 05 
21 35 


20 64 
19 95 
19 26 


Jgc 


88 

89 

90 

91 

92 


93 

94 

95 

96 

97 


98 

99 
100 
101 
102 


103 

104 

105 


Male 


2 89 
2 73 
2 58 
2 43 
2 30 


2 17 
2 06 
1 95 
1 85 
1 75 


1 67 
1-58 
1 51 
1-44 
1-36 


1-28 
1 18 
1 02 


Female 


3 21 
3 04 
2-87 
2 73 
2 59 


2-46 
2-34 
2 23 
2 13 
2 04 


1 96 
188 
1-81 
I 74 
1 68 


1 62 
1 56 
1 48 


The table giving the c\pccta(ion of life, when 
jised in conjunction with the tables of compound 
inbeftst (given ilndci iNTmirST), enables the pre- 
sent value of ,m annuity to be ascertained, and 
other similar calculations to be made 

EXPECTED TO HANK.— In the case o( a bank- 
ruptcy, proofs arc put in by the various creditors, 
some of vvluch will probably turn out to bo debts 
which are not payable out of tlio bankrupt's estate 
owing to vanous circumstances Until a thoroujrh 
examination has been made, it is uncertain how 
many of tlioso may not bo effcotiial demands, and. 
therefore, in the early stages an estimate is made 
of tlioso vvhich arc probably effective, and tlicso are 
the debts which arc " o\poctcd to rank" for 
dividend 

EXPORTATION. — ^Tho act of sending cotnmodi- 
country into another 

EXI OUTERS. — Ihc persons who are engaged in 
^ foreign countnes 

fcXIOKaS^lhe goods sent out of a countrv in 
g'-eater part of Bntisli exports con- 
wsts of cotton and woollen goods Most of the 

m l-ancaslure, the 

mills there employing more than halt a million 

"'•c manufactured in Uio 
West Ibding of Yorkshire, m tlio West of England 
.^d in W.ilcs, the number of persons occupied in 
the industry being more than a quarter of a million 
vahm maclunory are next in order of 

q.cLTSy™'"'"'- “'>■ o' '”"00- 

Tables of exports, as well as tables of imports 
arc now carefully prepared by every mercantile 
nation, .ind they give an accurate idea of the mier- 
nationid trade of a country It is a debababk 
point, however, ab to how far these tables sn* nn 

of a coimtVy, for 

‘ mtornal ti-ide of such .a coiintn- .as 
England miist always bt of rnormotis volume 
Probably /O per cent at least of the fotal trade 

EXPORT TRADE. — The export tr.ide, reviewed 
generally, must Ijc largely a matter of statistics 


rows and columns of figuics vvluch aio not at all 
easy to make readable and interesting. We cannot 
do better than commence by ascertaining iiovv 
trade generally resulted in the year 1910 Gieat 
Britain had a great yeai, a boom jmar in fact, what 
will be Jenown in any future times of depression as 
a " fat " year. The incienso was perhaps more 
marked than in any other coiintiy The trade of 
Germany showed a steady increase, w'ith a slight 
tendency to falling off towards the end of Bio year 
Notwithstanding a railway strike and floods, Fi.mce 
was m a bcitei position tlian at tlio end of the 
previous year. Belgium did vciy well with a 
prospect of continued improvement, and Russia 
was very successful The cxpoit trade oi the- 
United States showed a tremendous falling awav 
m the early part of tlic year, but this was laigclv 
counterbalanced by' a tremendous increase in the 
home trade Our own total turnover of approxi- 
mately £1,200,000,000 is really astonishing, and the 
increase was largely owing to the export of manu- 
factured goods, the increase in exports alone for 
1910 being roughly £65,000,000 over the preceding 
year. We shall bo able to appreciate this better 
if we compare the amount of exports for 1892 and 
1910 In the former year tlicy weio approximatclv 
£291,640,0p0 and m the latter year £534,365,915, 
an increase of £243,000,000, and the amount foi 
1910 being nearly double that for 1892 Ihe 
volume of om cxpoit trade is, to say the least, 
e-xtiaoidinary, and the figures will cffcctualh 
silence the " croakers " who arc constantly icmincl- 
ing us that Great Britain is played out It is quite 
true that prices wcic high, and in some eases, 
rubber, for instance, inflated, but the record increase 
cannot bo put down wholly and solely to that c.vuse 
The fact is that we are getting busier every' year, and 
m some trades, dare we say it, too busy. To mention 
only three instances of c-vtraordinarj' activity must 
suffice Foi the last two years, Walsall, one of tlio 
busiest leather towns, has been working night and 
day, in two " shifts '* of twelve hours each Dews- 
bury' has been so busy for a long lime, that it is 
impossible to get an experienced weaver between 
tliat town and Liverpool , and some firms have 
had orders on the bool.a foi twelve months, and 
they are still unexecuted In the made-up clotlung 
trade exceedingly great difficulty has been expcii- 
miccd m getting stilchcis Lancashire, London, 
Bnstol, and Leeds could testify to this. We also 
learn that the velveteen trade is. so cxtraordinanly 
•ictivo, that some manufacliirers have, foi some 
months, been refusing any more oulois for 1911 
Ihis latter tiadc is, of course, subject to sudden 
rushes of activity and clojircssion owing to the ever- 
varying demands of fashion , bill to close order- 
books for now orders for quite six inontbs is bor- 
dering on the jihcnoniennl. The Board of Trade 
returns for 1910 show that during the UicKc 
months ending in Deccinbor, the inricasc m the 
exports to llie cloth markets was 200,000,000 
y'.ards, and this despite a shortage- in tin croji 
of cotton and lughe-r prices TTie latter state 
of things IS very ajiparint nhen a i oilljiari.sou 
IS made of the amount tvjjorled in yarns and 
fevtile fabrics— £105,915,626 ag.-iinst £03,414,799, 
.or an incrense of nearly £12,500,000, We mil 
eoinpare the tot.il .amount in / sterling for tin 
last throe soms — 1908, 1909 fOlO— ,ns gnen in 
the Board of Trade returns, and tlicn jirocecd to a 
glance at the different commodities exported to 
different countries. (See- next page ) 
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Exports in 


Apparel, waterproofed and not waterproofed 
Boots and Shoes of Leather and Caoutchouc 
Hats and Bonnets, trimmed and untnmmed 
Chemicals, Drugs, Dyes and Colours 

Leather and manufactures thereof (mcludmg Gloves, but) 
excluding Boots and Shoes j 

Earthenware and Glass ... 

Paper for wntmg, printing, packing, wrapping, etc 
Railway Carnages, Trucks, and Wagons ; Cycles, Motor Cars, ) 
Chassis, Motor Cycles, and parts / 

Miscellaneous — . 

Arms, Ammunition, and Military Stores , Printed Books, 
Bags and Sacks (empty), Bncks and Tiles of brick earth, 
Brooms and Brushes, Candles, Cement, Cordage, Glue, 
Belting (other than of leather). Musical Instruments, Oil-| 
cloth, Oil Seed Cake, Paraffin Wax, Skins and Furs, Soap, 
Stationery other than Paper, Toys and Games, Umbrellas, 
etc ^ 

Miscellaneous • Animals — 

Cattle, Sheep and Lambs, Swane, Horses, Animals of other) 

lands not for food 1 

Total Value of Exports, the produce and manufacture of the ) 
Umted Kingdom J 

Total Value of Exports of Foreign and Colomal Merchandise) 

from Great Bntain J 

Total Exports for the year ended December 31st 


1908 

1909 

1910 

1 

5,016,387 

2,334,141 

1,502,247 

16,721,089 

i 

5,645,539 

2,572,052 

1,606,534 

16,783,019 

1 

1 MO. 112 
3,306.267 
2,000,065 
18,571,989 

3,826,258 

4,242,356 

4,688,276 

3,700,037 

2,314,967 

3,687,249 

2,559,371 

4,349,109 

3,118,573 

6,429,450 

6,163,770 

7,453,329 

17,667,082 

18,836,608 

22,021,544 

6,058,139 

6,929,981 

8,115,791 

377,103,824 

378,180,347 

430,589,811 

79,623,697 

91,344,819 

103,776,104 

456,727,521 

469,525,166 

534,365,915 


We will now proceed to a survey of the countries to which goods are shipped, giving m each instance 
the most important We send — 


Bacon and Hams 
Beer and Ale 

Biscuits and Cakes, Sauces or Condiments, 
Pickles and Provisions . 

Fish, cured or salted 

Salt . .... 

Spints 

Sugar, refined, and Cand> 

Confectionery and Jams, Tobacco and Snufl 

Coal, Coke, and Manufactured Fuel 

Iron or Steel (old) 

Wool ... 

Seed Oils 

Skins and Furs (undressed) 

Pig Iron 


to British South Africa and many other countries 

Egypt, USA .British South Africa, Ceylon, Bntish India. 
Straits Settlements, Australia, New Zealand, Bntish West 
India Islands 

All over the world. 

Russia, Germany 

Germany, Belgium, USA, Bntish East Indies, Australia, 
New Zealand, Canada. 

Germany, Netherlands, Foreign West Afnca, U.S A , 
Bntish West Afnca, British South Africa, British East 
Indies, Australia, Canada, and New Zealand 

Norway, Denmark, Netherlands, Belgium, Portugal, Italy 

All over the world 

Russia, Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Germany, Netherlands, 
Belgium. France, Portugal, Spain, Italy, Austna-Hungarj', 
Greece, Turkey, Egj-pt, Algeria, South American States, 
Gibraltar, Malta, British South Africa, Bntish India, 
Ceylon 

Italy, Cluna, U S.A , Canada 

Germany, Netherlands, Belgium, France, C.mada, USA. 

Germany, Netherlands, Belgium, Austna-Hungary, Egypt, 
Brazil, British India, Straits Settlements, Ceylon, 
Australia, Canada 

France. USA 

Sweden, Germany. Netherlands, Belgium, France. Italy, 
Japan, USA, British East Indies, Australia, Canada, 
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Yarn, Alpaca, and Mobair 


Woollen and Worsted Tissues 


Carjiets and Rugs 

Spun Silk Yarn 
Silk Stuffs 

Silk Lace and Articles thereof . 

Haberdashery and Millinery, including 
Embroidery . . . . , 

Jute Yarn 

Jute Piece Goods , 

Linen Yarn 


Linen Piece Goods 


Waterproofed Garments, and Clothing 
not waterproofed . 


Boots and Shoes 
Bleaching Matciials 
Manures 


Leather and Manufactures thereof 


Earthenware, Glass, Chinawarc, and 
Porcelain 

Pciper . 

Raihs’ay Carnages, Motor Cars, Cj'clcs, etc 
Empty Bags and Sacks - . 

Candles . ... 

Cement . , . . .. 

Oil Cloth 

Stationery Sundries other than Paper 
Skins and Furs 


Soap . . ... 

/IfnmuA /cf Breeding- 
C.aUlc 

Sheet' and L.aml« 
liories 


-f 


.. I 


Germany, Russia, France, Belgium 

Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Germany, Netherlands, Bel- 
gium, France, Portugal, Spain, Italy, Greece, Turkey, 
Egypt, Cluna, Japan, USA, South America, Australia, 
Canada, British South Africa, British East Indies, New 
Zealand 

Germany', Netherlands, Belgium, France, Spam, USA, 
Chile, Argentine Republic, Australia, New Zealand, 
Canada 

USA, Germany, France, Netherlands 

France, USA, Austraha, Canada, China, Japan. 

France, U.S A., Canada 

Germany, Belgium, France, USA, British South Africa, 
Canada, British East Indies, Australia, New Zealand, 
British West India Islands 

I 

Germany, Spam, USA, Brazil. 

USA, Argentine Repubhc, Germany', France, Brazil, 
Australia, New Zealand, Canada 

Germany, Belgium, Netherlands, France, Spam, Italy, 
USA 

USA, Germany, France, Spam, Italy, Philippine Islands, 
South America, British East Indies, Australia, New 
Zealand, Canada, British West India Islands, British 
Soiitli Africa 

France, USA, Bntish South Africa, British East Indies, 
Canada, Bntish West India Islands, Austraha, New 
Zealand, Newfoundland. 

Bntish South Africa, France, British East Indies, Austraha. 
New Zealand, Bntish West India Islands. 

Principally USA 

Germany, Belgium, France, Spain, British ^^est India 
Islands 

Germany, Netherlands, Belgium, France, USA, Canada, 
Central and South Amcnca, British South Africa, 
Austraha, British East Indies, New Zealand 

Germans, France, USA, Brazil, Argentine, Australia, 
Canada, British South Africa, Bntish East Indies, New' 
Zealand 

France, U S A,, Bntish South Africa, Bntish India, Cey'lon, 
Straits Settlements, Australia, New Zealand, Canada 

All over the world 

Russia, Germany, Turkey', U.S A , Argentine Republic, 
Australia, Bntish West India Islands 

.•Vll over the world 

Netherlands, U S A., Brazil, Argentine, Bntish South 
Africa, Bntish East Indies, Australia, Nev' Zealand, 
Canada 

AH over the world. 

Germany, France, USA, British India, Straits Settlement":, 
Ceylon. Australia, New Zealand, Canada 

France, USA. 

Pnncipally to China, Bntish Sontli Africa, Bntish East 
indies; also to other foreign countries and British 
possessions 


USA, Uruguay', Argentine Republic, Channil Islands, 
Australia, Canada. 

Cormanv, U.S A , Uruguay, Argentine Republic, Australi.i, 
New Zealand, Canada 
Netherlands, Bclginm, rrance. 
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business community are also needed m handling the 
traffic, and capaaous and costly vaults must be at 
hand in which to store the more valuable articles 
The conduct of the express business by companies 
orgamsed for the purpose is a tacit acknowledgment 
on the part of other earners that the former arc able 
to do the business with exceptional economy and 
efficiency The measure of success that characterises 
the conduct of the express business by separate 
organisations is, however, directly dependent upon 
the goodwill and co-operation of the companies 
owning the hnes over which they operate, and 
while the latter cannot, perhaps, exclude the express 
hnes, still there is nothing to prevent them carrying 
on the business independently if they see fit, and 
the fact tliat this is so places the express compames 
at them mercy The basis upon which the express 
compames do business ivith the railroad companies 
varies upon different roads according to the extent 
and character of the business done Upon the bulk 
of the hnes there is a minimum rate per day for a 
stipulated amount of traffic, and when the amount 
of business it provides for is exceeded, an additional 
charge is made by the railroad compames The 
principal express companies in the Umted States 
touch at all the great commercial centres, and are 
thus able individually to do most of the business 
that IS offered them ivithout the intervention or 
co-operation of other organisations This fact adds 
greatly to the security and convenience they offer 
the public, as in the event of loss or damage settle- 
ments can be made without reference to other 
companies 

Were the express companies dissolved, the rail- 
way lines could not supply the needs of the public 
There is an interval between the act of transporta- 
tion and the demands of the public which rathvay 
companies do not fill, and were not organised to fill, 
and which renders the express so essential to the 
general welfare of the community The express, in 
Its turn, IS among the most efficient supporters of 
the railway systems At a low estimate, the routes 
of the express now cover 200,000 miles of railroad, 
steamboat, and stage hnes , the number of packages 
of merchandise annually carried is over 1 00,000,000 , 
the number of money packages transported is 
20,000,000 It employs 50,000 men at 40,000 
agenaes 

EX-SHIP. — ^The meamng of this term is that 
goods are sold free out of the ship, the purchaser 
providing the means of removal, and the responsi- 
bility of the vendor ending as soon as the goods 
leave the ship’s side 

EXTRACT OF MEAT. — ^The nutritious elements 
of ammal food condensed into a small bulk. The 
extract is prepared by chopping tlie meat and 
heating it in water until one-eighth of it is dis- 
solved The liquid is then condensed, and the 
extract preserved in hermeticallj -sealed vessels 
A. large trade is earned on in tlus article in 
England, Germany, and South America 

EXTRABITIOh. — Ko country, in Uio ordinarj 
course of things, ever took the trouble to inquire 
into the circumstances connected with a criminal 
offence committed in another country But by 
international comity this state of affairs has been 
completely changed, and the practice of extradi 
tion has ^own up. which may be described as the 
handing over of a pnsoner accused of crime by the 
goiernment of the country in wliich the alleged 
criminal has taken refuge to the gosemment of the 
country within whose junsdiction the crime has 


been committed, in order that he may be dealt 
w'lth according to the laws of that country Crime 
IS essentially local, and every person who resides 
wothin a particular territory, whether he is a native 
or an alien, is subject to the criminal law of the- 
State But, as stated above, no country will under- 
take the prosecution and punishment of a criminal 
for any offence not committed within its own 
terntory. 

Extradition is entirely regulated by treaty, and 
there are now treaties existing betw cen the majority 
of civihsed States by which the contracting nations 
agree to give up fugitives from justice found within 
their temtones, if they are charged with certaia 
specified offences, and provided that the proper 
proceedings are taken In the absence of any treaty 
there is no obligation imposed by international law 
{q V ) that a State shall surrender a fugitive criminal , 
but this IS frequently done as a matter of courtesy 
and comity by friendly nations without treaty 
The English procedure is regulated by three Acts 
of Parliament, passed in 1870, 187J, and 1895- 
respectively, and the King is empowered by Order 
in Council {qv) to make these rules applicable to 
any foreign State with winch an arrangement is 
made The arrangement or treaty, however, unlike 
other treaties, must be submitted for the approval 
of Parliament 

The practice of different countries varies, and it 
IS only possible to state here what is the customary 
form of procedure when a person who is charged 
woth a crime alleged to have been committed in 
another country is found within the Umted King- 
dom A diplomatic representative of the foreign 
country applies to the Home Secretary for his 
surrender nie Home Secretary then inquires- 
whether the crime is of a political character, t e . 
one which is incidental to and forms a part of a 
pohtical disturbance If it is, no order will be made , , 
but if it is an offence covered by the extradition 
treatj in existence, the Home Secretary sends an 
order to a magistrate or a justice of the peace to- 
issue a warrant of arrest The pnsoner is then 
brought before the magistrate or the justices, and 
a pniiid facie case being made out against him, an 
order is made for his extradition Fifteen days are 
allowed within which the prisoner may appeal, but 
at the end of that time, if he does not appeal, or if 
his appeal fails, he is handed over to a duly author- 
ised person of the foreign State applying for his- 
extradition by an order under the band and seal 
of the Home Secretary The person surrendered 
can only be tried for the offence for which he has 
been extradited Moreover, no order for extradition 
will be made if the prisoner is charged with a, 
criminal offence committed within the jurisdiction 
of the Enghsh courts, until he has been tried here 
and acquitted, or has served his sentence 

At one time it was neccssaiy that the preliminary 
inquiry should take place at the Bow Street police- 
court . but now, by the Act of 1895, the pro- 
ceedings may take place at tlie pohee-court of the 
district in which the arrest is made 

EXTRAORDINARl MEETING.— (See Meetings > 
EXTRAORDINARY RESOLUTION. — In a 
general way, w'hen a joint Stock company meeting 
IS held, resolutions arc submitted to the meeting,, 
and a vote is taken upon them by a show of hands- 
These are the resolutions which deal with the 
ordinarj’ business of the company, and they arc 
known as " ordinary " resolutions Thej’ are carried 
b>’ a mere majority. \Vliat may be included in 
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F, This letter occurs in the tollouing AbbrcMa- 

tions — 

F , Fianc 

F A A , I rcc of all average 

FAS, Free alongside ship 

F G A , Free of genurnl average 

F O K , Free on board 

FF, Fire policy 

!• p , Fully paid 

!• P A hree of jiarticular average 

Fi Fa*, Fieri facias (q v ) 

Fo , Fol , Folio 

PACE VALUE. — ^Tlie nominal value of slocks or 
shares which appears written or printed upon the 
face of the ccrlifii ate for the same fhe fate v'ahic 
IS Jrequcntly quite different from the market or 
selling value of the securitv , which may be either 
higher or lower than the face value, jc, at .a 
premium or at a discount 

PAOTOIt. — A factor is a mercantile agent, who, 
in the ordinary course of his business, is entrusted 
with possession of goods or of the documents of 
title thereto A mcrcanlilo agent is an agent (sec 
Aor^cy) who, in the ordinary course of bis business 
as an agent, has authority from his principal to 
sell goods, or to consign goods for the purposes of 
sale, or to buy goods, or to raise money on the 
secunty of goods The diflcrcnce between a factor 
and a broker (both being mercantile agents) is that 
the factor has the possession of the goods he is to 
sell for his prmapal, while the broker has not, and 
m some other respects the authonty of a factor is 
somewhat wider than that of a broker A factor 
carries on business as such in his own name, and 
not necessarily in that of tlie principal Sometinics 
an agent, with the general auUionty of a factor, 
IS employed to take a cargo of goods abroad and 
dispose of it to the best advantage; m such a case 
he IS called a supercargo The auUionty of a factor, 
like that of all agents, may, of coarse, be expressly 
limited by the contract under which he is employed, 
but unless such limitation is communicated to or 
otherwise comes to the knowledge of parties dealing 
with tlie factor as such, they arc entitled to assume 
that the factor has all the nghts and powers usually 
given to such an agent by the usage of the particular 
trade, and, further, tliat the rights and powers 
expressly conferred upon mercantile agents by' the 
Factors Act, 1889 (qv), can be exercised by the 
particular factor A factor is generally paid by a 
commission, or, as it is sometimes termed, factorage, 
on the amount of business transacted by him on 
behalf of lus principal, the rate being fixed by agree- 
ment or by the usage of the trade or business He 
has a hen (qv) upon the goods in fits possession, 
as secunty for payment of his remuneration and 
charges (See Factors Act ) 

FACTOIlIES AM) WORKSIIOP.S.— This article 
wall define factories and workshops as desenbed m 
the Factory and Workshop Act, 1901 (qv) A 
textile factory is a place watlim Which steam. 


water, or other mechanical power is used to work 
machinery' for manufacturing or finishing cotton, 
wool, hair, stile, flax, Jiem}), jiitc, tow, cliitia grap, 
cocoanut fibre, oi Other like matcTial, A non-textile 
factory' is any one of the following works; Ware- 
hoiists, furnaces, nulls, or foundries , earthenware 
woiks, lucifcr match works, percussion cap works, 
cartridge works, paper staining works, fustian 
cutting works, blast furnaces, copper millb, iron 
mills, foundiies, metal and indianibber works, 
paper mills, glass works, tobacco factories, kttcr- 
pre-ss printing works, bookb'nding worlds, flax 
scutch mills, electrical stations, print works, bleach- 
ing and dyeing works, hat works rope works, hake- 
houbts, lace warehouses, shipbuilding y'.irds, ciuarncs, 
pit banks, dry cleaning and carpet beating, 'and 
bottle-washing works 

All the above-named are non-textile factories 
within the meaning of the Act, If steam, water, or 
other nicchanicaJ }>ower is used m aid of the manu- 
facturing process there cairicd on Ihe follovving 
are also non-textile factories • Any place wherein 
manual labour is c-xercised by' way of trade for gam : 
(1) For the making of any article, or part of an 
article , (2) altering, repairing, ornamenting, or 
finishing an article , (3) adapting any article for 
sale It IS essential that steam, water, oi other 
racchamcal power shall be used m aid of the 
manuf.icture 

The word factory simply means citlicr a textile 
factory or a non-textile factory A tenement 
factory is a place vvliere mechanfeal power is sup- 
plied to diflcrent parts of the same building, occu- , 
pied by' different persons ot firms for the purpose 
of any manufaeuinng process or handicraft, hacli 
part of the building is, in law, a sep.-uratc factory 
h. workshop is any place or premises named in 
Part II ot the sixth sthcihilc of the Act, wluch is 
not a factory' For the reader's information, these 
words must be repeated so that the reader may 
interpret the Act for himself — 

" The manufacture of hats, rope, bread, lace 
warehouses, shipbuilding yards, quarries, pit 
banla, dry cleaning, c.arpct be,sling. and bottle- 
washing A workshop is also any' premises, room, 
or place not being a factory, wherein manual 
labour IS exercised for gain, for (1) the making an 
article, or the part of an article , (2) allenng, 
repairing, ornamenting, or finishing an article , 
(3) adapting an article for sale llie employer of 
the persons worlcing in the workshop must have 
the right of access or control of the premises, to 
constitute the same a workshop. Fhe term , 
workshop includes a tenement workshop 

" A tenement workshop is any work-place in 
wluch, with the permission of, or under agree- 
ment with, the owner or occupier, two or more 
persons cany on their work therein. It may'^be 
illustrated as follows : A has a house in Bread 
Street , the house contains separate rooms, wluch 
A lets to B, C, D, E, etc , as separate workrooms 
B, C, D, and E are all independent workmen 
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or other disposition thereof, or under any agree- 
ment for sale, pledge, or other disposition thereof, 
to any person receiving the same m good faith and 
vithout notice of the previous sale, shall have the 
same effect as if the person making the delivery 
or transfer were expressly authonsed by the owner 
of the goods to make the same , (2) where a person 
having bought or agreed to buy goods, obtains wnth 
the consent of the seller possession of the goods or 
the do 9 uments of title to the goods, the delivery or 
transfer, by that person or by a mercantile agent 
acting for him, of the goods or documents of title, 
under any sale, pledge, or other disposition thereof, 
or under any agreement for sale, pledge, or other 
disposition thereof, to any person receiving the 
same in good faith and wnthout notice of any hen 
or other right of tlie origmal seller in respect of the 
goods, shall have the same effect as if the person 
makmg the dchvery or transfer were a mercantile 
agent in possession of the goods or documents of 
title with the consent of the ovmer ; (3) where a 
document of title to goods has been lawfully trans- 
ferred to a person as a buyer or owner of tlie goods, 
and that person transfers the document to a person 
who takes the document m good faith and for valu- 
able consideration, the last-mentioned transfer shall 
have the same effect for defeating any vendor’s 
hen or right of stoppage m iraiisiht as the transfer 
of a bill of lading has for defeating the right of 
stoppage in iranstlii {q v ) 

The transfer of a document may be by indorse- 
ment, or, where the document is, by custom or by 
its express terms, transferable by delivery, or makes 
the goods dehverable to the bearer, then by 
dehverj' 

Nothing in the Factors Act is to authonse an 
agent to exceed or depart from his authority as 
betvyecn himself and his prmcipal, or exempt him 
from any liabihty, civil or crimmal, for so domg ; 
or to prevent the owner of goods from recovering 
the goods from an agent or his trustee in bank- 
ruptcy at any time before the sale or pledge thereof, 
or to prevent the owner of goods pledged by an 
agent from having the right to redeem the goods 
at any time before the sale thereof, on satisfjnng the 
claim for which the goods were pledged, and paying 
to the agent, if by him required, any money in 
respect of which the agent would by law be entitled 
to retain the goods or the documents of title thereto, 
or any of them, by way of hen as against the owner, 
or from recov enng from any person with whom the 
goods have been pledged any balance of money 
remaming m his hands as the produce of the sale of 
the goods after deducting the amount of his hen , 
or to prevent the owner of goods sold by an agent 
from recovering from the buyer the price agreed to 
be paid for the same, or any part of that price, 
subject to any nght of set off on the part the buyer 
against the agent 

With regard to this right of set-off, the leading 
case of George v Clageti (7 Term Rep 359) decided 
that if goods are bought of a factor by a person 
who does not know that the ostensible seller is only 
a factor, and if the principal sues the buyer for the 
price, the latter may set-off {qv) against the 
prmcipal's claim any claim he might have set-off 
against the factor had the action been brought by 
him But if when the bargain was made the buyer 
know that the ostensible seller was only a factor, 
or had means of acquinng such knowledge, of 
which he ought to have availed himself, then he 
cannot set-off a claim against the factor m an 


action by the principal Further, if the buyer knew 
that he was buying from a factor, but honestly 
boheved that the factor was entitled to sell, and 
was selling to repay himself advances made by, him 
for his principal, the buyer’s nght to set-off j will 
not be lost 

FACTORY AND WORKSHOP ACT, 1001 r- 
Factones and workshops must be conducted in 
accordance with the terms of the above Act (to- 
gether with the Factory and Workshop Act, 1907, 
which is a short extending statute), or m accord- 
ance with Orders issued bj' a Secretary of State, 
who has power by statute to issue such Orders 

Heal lb. Every factory must be kept clean 
there must be no bad smell ansing from a defective 
drain, or a dirty' water-closet or urinal There must 
be no overcrowding so as to endanger the health of 
the persons engaged The ventilation must be as 
perfect as possible All walls and ceilings must he 
limewashed at least every fourteen months, and 
ainted and varnished work must be washed vvith 
ot water and soap at the same penods Spcaal 
exceptions to this rule may be made by Special 
Order If the premises arc not kept as clean as the 
Act requires, they will be treated as a nuisance, 
and the owner will be fined accordingly Where 
persons are working overtime in a room, 400 cub ft 
of air space must be allowed to each person , on all 
other occasions the allowance must be 250 cub ft 
A notice must be cxlubited in each room, stating 
the number of persons allowed m each room Excep- 
tions to the rule may be made by Special Order , 
Inspectors of factories arc appointed, vvith large 
powers, for enforcing the Act A proper tempera- 
ture must be maintained in each room, and, m cases' 
where ordered, thermometers must be fixed m suit- 
able places Power is given to the Secretary of State 
to estabhsh a standard of sufficient ventilation In 
those factories where the floors are constantly wet, 
means must be taken to provide effective dramage. 
There must be sufficient and suitable accommoda- 
tion in the way of sanitary conveniences, and where- 
both sexes are employed in the same building, the 
accommodation must be separate 

Salcty. The foUowing machinery must be 
securely fenced ; Hoists, teagles, fly-wheels, water- 
wheels, race-wheels, and all dangerous parts of the 
machinery The fenemg must bo m an efficient state 
always Steam boilers must have proper steam 
valves, steam gauges, and water gauges The 
boilers must be thoroughly' examined by a com- 
petent person every fourteen months The report of 
the exammation must be attached to the 'general 
register of the factory or workshop The regulations 
as to self-actmg machines arc : No portion must 
run out over a space over which a person is liable 
to pass ; no person must be allowed to be in the 
space between the fixed and the traversing parts of 
the machine, unless the machine is stopped No 
woman, y'oung person, or child must be allowed to 
work boinvecn the fixed and traversmg parts whilst 
the machine is in motion No child is allowed to 
clean any moving machmery driven by mechanical 
power. No young person must clean any dangerous 
moving machinery' No woman or y'Oung person 
must clean moving mill-geanng 

Every factory and workshop employing more 
than forty persons must be provided wath reason- 
able means of escape from fire The district council 
must grant a certificate upon bemg satisfied that the 
Act IS being obeyed The district council Is 
empowered to compel the owner or occupier to 
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•“ f' y y» 'fr ' { ' '1 'V i 1 r en' cf el 'K < * 

vi-t i y »y chtr u 'I’y'v tJ w.>Jn / I' jt-jp."-* In.; !t * 

s,j y-'r ly-ji-yy fpy (at, ~ f- »ri ft p^.e nnd e 

llakfhmt'ifs stnj tj:a'53rf>''ty It - Use ?»■ Iftlr- 
f in-'-yt wd! fa r I 1 yid-: i;«ej"'»t‘*5 

5-11'. iltl-y tfi>y ".I fulr-y id I* i If'?"'’ 

(’■ ~ie5t,"~V..''}iyyri Sw»'t“- ■) hai}* ; % Cyf's’' f>*rry*yya', 

t'xeke ^ f!,l!irrtu (%!■}' y'5 ill 5 ftV 

tj lae*i*j .{.vir }. at"' Ik- 'sit.tJ K sis'" e'er t-ci > 
iwkt I- ixtx ! 4 t-eit.-r .inf 'icyiypi' p«r-pya4, »'i‘5 

tf.irtv hr cli'ltren Wori'*' a^e .-f.i.'V'S-yl fo sytirk 
OTt'ji.ie 1 he riyir *4 as '■*. fe‘'ik fi'"'*d*vry liraish 
.a.y'drt'ta ard < luia'm rvre t!"- raf"*' a’ 

i)e ' riles I a!?. (4 e 

Ooeks. IjcrI' w].!i*vr-y. ijuix , tied divd.. siwe* 
3ioii'-« lUf trcalrd a« i i. tofi> . so tf.at the ria'u’a- 
I'onsax SodoJu'-’mis irac.'io'r , nccld-nfs, <!aitewo'*t 
t-ade', fi'.sjvs til' 1 , ar'5 tiers in rav cf depth O" 
jnjiirv' tut'.y apple 

r.uliilings and llalhrajj. Wheowt- mrh.nerv 
tlncen 5>x tnis'kann. d no.ny? »s i."H to the erCHtJOtt 
of a new htnlding it the riymr O! in .o'd one. iPch 
b'li! hiig IS ill Id to Iv- a "factoip." and all tie 
rt-gui iti.aas, as in the < as-’ of dock", !ir>p'j'y \\ln 
an\ line nr ‘iding, n it it'-ini!: part of a raitwaj, i-; 
us"^ as a faito!}' n- worl shi'yji, the proMsions cf 
tin y ,\rt are apph'sf to it 
llometiork. In <>rtain tra-Ii-, ft> b- soe-jkc'i bj 
tiie beerctarj of ht,iU , lists of tnuwo-kcn. most be 
kept b\ the occrpyCr of extrj factorp or worio-bop. 
■md b> cM-ry contraefor cmploscH! In him Thtr'C 
lists n'ljst be I'-ySmintd bv the in .pector,, and ft lopy 
must be srnt in rebynarx and in August to the dis- 
trict council or other lotnJ authoritx m which fh' 
ptcinibes .'ire sitn.atcd tf the prertises lu wlucli the 
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lord'd" SmanVwsS an“o2 

that to sen m one’s own shop, however larR^w no 

1871, authorises the Homo Secrctaiv to .!.' 
on.,, b. „.n§o n,.So"„t4„, l'rLZ°£‘' S 
sessional district, that it will iL rJr n ^ ^ 

” miWaVJ ' ii;‘ i""‘ E'Xi 'S*' ■ 

trade, whether bclweer,'„d’,tSSh ‘‘Jl'Vhe”'’ °" 
community oi between mdiv.S if 
communities, is '• fair ” It le: nf ^ <hffcrcnt 

paiu in the ovcW,e “ " *'^''“tasc to each 

the freest interchaneo n’f re' hindrance to 

decrease of the wealth of results in a 

exchange there "s i gal' For wath the 
gives what he wants I^s fo^,,i,lf f 
Hach party therefore t«ore 

total gam may be duuded n! vlv'^d 
portions between the parties P?‘ 

value •■ of the art.cii he sLits mav 
superior to that of the thine wli.rU^ F 

to give m c\chango lo anheu required 

of the aiticle he®obtains mav V‘“ 

Its cost to him lo the mL wdm f, 
of time at his disposal hositatrc\ \ •ihundanco 
talco a taxi-cab or wail to '>’*<’“>‘1 

of the shilhngL IS rcoinr^i “tihty 

assumed to be about cm aUo'tho 
ride lo the man wlmlias a o<f 

to make a jouinei on \vhic 
slulhng is fai less viluable-i-hil nmrl i “''P.?"''®- <•*>« 
—than the ride Hie cxchan^r 1, ublity " 

gam of utihtj m the second cfse' mu ilm '' 
gets a greater share of it than li V“ ? P‘isscngei 
the diiver the slullmg f.om ^ - Mnce to 

IS no more than equal to tliit f.^ .7" ^''fry 

leisure t ruat fiom the man at 
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diemlu'^l'E f^nd we obtained the*c 

caoif il fi"'"] ^'^penso of our labour and 

t>>e freest trade was best for us: 
for ihi ‘771" f ahy " sacnfico ■* m buwng 
well-,, privilege of selling. Nowadays, though, 
wir [f'"-’ ?‘’"M' 0 titors wlio seek to supply the 
worlds demand foi nianufac,tures ; and, what is 

Otir **'crth H^**^*^ bloU.cd by protective harners 
nthcrc ended And mam 

wwo 1"°"' stipphcs from sources that 

listinin •* "0'^' 

. m till ' 25 per cent, of the United States 

her inc > ,,”'°"‘^P'^*y‘ f hus, out supplies cOst moic, 
siiwit demand , and our goods 

them -rtl' 'horc countries arc supplying 

posilioii " * heing so, wo need to icconsider our 

thoorotic{d justification of the 
fW« ''ttlcrs attitude Ihe benefit of commerce' 
commodities sold. A counlrj 
° ^ exportable article in excess of its own 
J m "“‘■/'■“"J the necessity of the case, but as 
with cheapest mode of supplying itself 

cois.u ‘ f^rfvantagc of commerce 

rnmm i'<” >«rpcrts , but since w-e must sell ouV 
m.m m 1 °° these imports, wo 

in nvM, ®thei nnltoiis to take our commodities 
niimr pioporlioii as Ihe compotiUon of 

on , Lw '■'’"’pels US to Oder our commodities 

we terms, on ]>ain of not selling them at all, 

nirholi ”"P°f‘s "t greater cost ; and m pio- 

eithnr oH* to>>"cr markets aic closed to us, wo must 
for nnr P''" °t*""s. "t Stimulate a greater demand 
'°"<"tng prices ui the markets we 
odi^ m* "^"tor Iho nature of the goods wo have to 
For "'^vantage m tlie latter respect, 

verv goods are usually such as arc 

calls foifh°“° " demand ; a slight fall in pneCs 
hmds^if'ni''t'^t''“y demand But tfie 

havn 001 , 1 ° *'°“°'^" "f'* tie reached before we 

wnnf w, C""" 0 t obtain the things we 

rp'st no cottons and hardware and the 

on n, Vo 1 1 "'’''god to dnert oui labour and 
Inf fill, countrjf w’O can 

tli!nlifof°“^if° ®'^''P® that have led us from a 
to agncultural and pastoral communilj. 

to a densely massed Inrlncinii t.. 


_ to Postoral c 

The value of an art.rin if ° ^ massed indusLiial people In our 

of the demand for it ' aiid^tlm f intensity prosnen^ ti^' ’7.° "oased to ground our 

means the number of npnntp'°i '"'^""^‘ty of demand Eiundprt'S “I'i °f '"ud, and Jiave 

the article and able to nav^fm ' r"xr"° Possessing get a grpat'f^ t" fluctuating basis of trade. We 
of Pny foi It Now .f V ° Bct a great return for our Inhn,,.- - i,„i- u. 


means the number of people dp'"'°"^'‘'^f°^ demand 
the article and able to pav^foi r Possessing 

of people arc prevented eitlipr i "• number 

monts, distance, lack of^id mipcdi- 

by arhficial resir, ctmifs Irohif? ° "i- 

tanfis-from biddm^ fo? the nn Pi-oteobvc 
lessened The wider^the nnrkel th“°’ « 

seller has of obtainine i rom, chance a 

goods as the marlm't nafrowr w7 

prices If we wish to sell the sanTi'o ’""®* '°'vcr 
Applied to international trade Soods 

lo this • Our interest .as a seller of ‘’'’"'"'i 

widest possible market and the freij f 
our interest as buyer is to be Ihcrcin , 

supplies from various soimces 'li P'"''’''nser of 
were admirably iilaccd ahonf we 

nineteenth century We ”"* “'7 "f the 

world and our.goods t'le 

Wholo ...M co„,o„dcd tor «r" 


'\«Poa Uie fluctuating basis of trade. We 
of pcopfe arc proventedT^*?} if ‘a number costof'nii ''oturn for our labour ; but it is at the 

ments, distanc^, lack of r hynatiual inipcdi- To put to Uie disposal of our goods, 

by artiricial resir, mu^? C^e Vey 

and'ifoi'mi^ "'ticles, since we have no gold mines 
ainrfpr enough m the country to pay for a 

fcH i7^ 7' year's imports . but unless we can 

circ our^ifiiri" '° "'arkots, we cannot pro- 
flo +n'f' Aperts so w'ell. Foreign protective duties 
Our prevent us irom exchanging 

tiadffmri iV Serins The feelings of rival 
national subsist, in great measure, in intcr- 

ciatc , Wo find It difficult to appre- 

mertni community of advantage which coiii- 
Motliil Ti?"r ^''e prWc'ily of one 

are liotthi#.^ ^ *"'"0 respects interests 

mLkif if “'’"'""t . and to lestrlet the 

wax of ”■ """'Pefitor appears a more eligible 
> piospenty than to extend one's own 
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brcn intiodiifpcl TJif duc'f export is uool, with 
other xheep produets, frortn niulton, ludei, tithjn 
'Jhe chief imports arc proMiions ilothc', litninr 
and budding nutonal, machnury, and iioninongcry 
J litre IS practic.dH no trade with any othe r country 
than the United Kingdom 'Iht only town, /Vr/ 
Slavics . situated on a land locked liarbonr in the 
north-east of East ralkland, with facilities for 
repairing of ships is the seal of Govomnitnl, and 
has a population of 8(10 

The islands are administered as a Crown colony 
South Georgia is a di pendency of the Falkland 
Islands 

(For map, ste Sot'iii America, page 72) 

Mads art sent to tlic Falkland Islands once 
a month, via Liverpool The time of transit is 
about twcntv-fivc days 'Iclegranrs may be 
despatched to Monte Video (Uniguav) and then 
forwarded bv post 

FALSE nirillSOAMENT.— Hus fort (jv) con- 
sists 111 confining or detaining a person without 
lawful aiilhontj It is not ne,.<ssary that the 
detention should he in a house or other budding. 
It IS Mirticicnt if a person is hindered o'" prev'cnfcd 
from (\trcising his rights of freedom in anv way 
whatever Again it is false iinprisonnii nt for any 
person to give another into the custody of a police 
constable upon a wiongful charge , and in certain 
casts when the alleged offence is a misdemeanour 
and not a ftlonj a private individual has no nght, 
generally speafing to give an offender into custody 
at all (Ste Arrist) In an action for false 
imprisonment, the' plaintiff must jirovc his arrest 
and his discharge . and in order that the defendant 
may obtain a verdict in his favour, he (the defendant) 
must satisfy the court that he had reasonable and 
probable c.iusc for believing that the plaintiff had 
committed a felony In the article on AiiRCsr it 
will be seen that a police constable is not m so 
difficult a position, as an officer on duty has the 
Tight to arrest on suspicion Unless the ease is 
very clear, a private person should be very careful 
in acting upon his own responsibility, for, although 
a jury 'may give practically no damages m the 
action when all the eireunistances of the rase are 
taken into consideration, there is alway’S the nsk 
of expense and annoyance attached to an action 
of this kind, which is often of a spcculativ'c 
character (See Maetcious Prosccctiox ) 

FALSE PKETENCES. — Hus is a misdemeanour 
(ye) very' frequently' met with, but one which is 
rather of a technical character and requires careful 
consideration, owing to the fact that a mistake in 
prosecuting a person for the alleged offence may 
result in an action for malicious prosecution (qv) , 
and although in such an action the defendant may 
cither be* successful or escape with nominal damages, 
the expense and trouble caused by' such a pro- 
ceeding are not to be taken lightly' in hand 

Roughly speaking, whosoever by any' false pre- 
tence obtains from any person any cha{tel, money, 
or valuable security with intent to defraud, is 
guilty of an indictable misdemeanour, or with 
which justices of the peace, or a stipendiary 
magistrate (if it is thought fit and the defendant 
consents to such a course) may deal under certain 
conditions Ihe chief things taken into considera- 
tion are the value of the property obtained or the 
ago of the accused person Jt is not sufficient to 
prove the obtaining of the property, but it must 
be clearly shown that the transfer of the same was 
the actual result of the fraudulent representation 

I 


of an oisting fart lo use the words of a wili- 
known authonty "To eonsliliite the crime in 
question («) there must be an intentional and 
spi'‘ific rejiri ■•1 iitation of some priti tided ivnltni; 
lad (not a meie promise or rcjircsint.ilum as to 
th'a future, unless InsyJ iiiion or iiiv'oKing some 
existing f.ict) which thr maku knows to he 
untrue, but (he prelenie luid not be made in 
words—' ,irt . eonduet, or siltnie ' may' lie enough , 
(/>) the representation must be niatirinl to the 
matter in hand and not too remote . (v) it must bo 
made with intent to defiaud , and (if) the' person 
lo whom it IS aiklri ssed must in point of fact 
h''lKve it. and m.ike ovir jiropertv' on the strength 
of it Jhc of’tnion formed bv the jurson defrauded 
as to the truth or otherwisi of the statement made 
to him by the jirisoner is, therefore, admissible as 
1 videncc of his belief in the truth of the false pre- 
tenie Tliere mu'.l, of course, he evidince that the 
accused aetid IriiwitilfUllv as, e g , if a man sells a 
bnasn ring as a gold ring, tin re must be evidence 
that lie knew the ring was rof a gold ring 
'1 he pretence need not he made directh to the 
person from vihom file money, ite is oht.aineif 
rims, in one case, an officer of a friendly society 
made to the seerdary a return of membi rs entitled 
to sick pav, and wrongfnllv meluded the name of a 
nmn who w.-vs not so entitled Uie same offirer 
afterwards received, through the treaiurer, the 
amount shown by the return, and retained it in 
discharge of a diht due to him from tin man 
whose name he had fraudulently included m the 
return A convirtion for making a fahe pretence 
to the trfasurer was upheld ’’ 

When a jierson is of opinion that he is being 
defrauded m this manner, he cannot order the 
stimniarv arrest of the suspected person He 
must lay an information at the projier police court, 
when either a summons or a warrant will be isstitd 
if there is a pnmd jane case made out to the 
satisfaction of the justices or the stipendiary 
magistrate 

An attemjit to obtain by' false pretences is also 
a punish.ablc misdemeanour 

FALSIFICATION OF ACCOUNTS (Sec Ac- 

counts, Falsification or ) 

FALSIFYING NEWS. — The sjireading of false 
news for the purpose of raising or depressing fhe 
prices of goods, wnres, or merchandise is an indict- 
able misdemc.anour, and when this is done bv two 
or more persons it forms what is known as a con- 
spiracy. for which either criminal or civil pro- 
cecchngs may be taken Although the words 
"goods, wares, or merchandise" do not, so far as 
the Sale of Goods Act, 1893, is concerned, include 
stocks and shares, thev do include them as far as 
this offence ts constituted 

FAN. — An implement used for creating a current 
of air The article originated in China, where fan- 
making IS still an important industry'' Japan, 
which introduced the folding v'arielv', also does a 
large trade in fans TTie stick of ornamental fans 
may be of bone, mothcr-of-pearl, wood, tortoise- 
shell, or ivory , and costly materials of all sorts 
arc employed for the upper part These include 
feathers, silk, lace, delicate hand-pamted fabrics, 
etc The manufacture of the most dainty specimens 
IS practically confined to Pans, which has long been 
noted for her achievements in this direction The 
large fans used for ventilation and in vanous 
mechanical operations consist of metal blades, and 
the air IS circulated by continuous rotation In 
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occtir, as fractions of a penny are not recognised 
Farthings were first coined in 1672. The standard 
•weight of the com is 43 75 grains troy. The coin 
IS made of a mi-^ed metal, composed of copper, tin, 
and zinc (See Coinage ) 

PASS. — (See Foreign Weights and Measures 

GERMAN'i ) 

FATII03I. — Ihis IS the measure of length princi- 
pally omplovcd in ascertaining the depth of water 
and mines, and lor regulating the length of cordage 
and cables It is said to be derived from the Anglo 
Saxon fwdhm, a word vliich signified the length of 
the outstretched arms, about 6 ft 
FAVEN. — (See Foreign Weights and Measures 
— Denmark ) 

FAVOUR. — This IS a name wluch has now become 
commonly used in commercial correspondence to 
indicate a letter received 

FEATHERS. — ^Tho feathers most favoured for 
purposes of ornamentaUon are those of the osbich 
and the bird of paradise, but as these are expensive, 
many other varieties are in common use, including 
those of the albatross and the penguin Feathers 
Me also in great demand for cushions, pillows, etc 
The eider-duck provides the best quality for tlus 
purpose, but the feathers of swans, geese, ducks 
and fowls arc also much used 
I'EDDAN. — (See Foreign Weights and 
Measures — Egypt ) 

FEE. — Xhere are two senses m which this word 
IS used (1) To denote a grant of land made in 
return for ancient feudal services , and (2) to 
signify a leooniponse in return for sei vices rendcicd 
or to be tendered 


FEE SIMPLE. — tMiere a poison is the absolute 
owner of an estate, as far as the law of England 
will allow, ho is said to hold it in " fee simple ’’ 
and he can practically do what he likes with it 
If he dies intestate, it goes to his heir or heirs 
A conveyance of a freehold to a purchaser in fee 
simple contains such words as “ To hold unto and 
to the use of the purcliasoi (naming him) in fee 
simple,- 01 , what has the same effect, - lo the use 
of the purchaser, hts heirs, and assigns for ever ” 
Legally all land is held directly or indirectly from 
the liing, but practically that docs not affect the 
absolute ownerslup in a fee simple 

The greatest interest which can be had in land 
IS the fee simple, other interests, such as a life 
interest, or a lease, being estates less than the fee 
simple rile holder of a lee Simple can create other 

of the fee ^mple. it remains vested m him. In the 
CMC of a lease, no matter for how- long a period 
the fee simple remains in the person who grants the 
lease, though the person who holds the lease or the 
legal estate in the land 
for which it is leased or assigned 
At the expiration of a lease the land reverts to 
Snpfe'^‘^"*^°'^’ person entitled to the fee 

lord”o“tlm°manof ’ 

which IS ^hted^^^a ^pem"of"and'the^°eIre “hus 
body The estate is generally described as an 
entailed estate (yu ) This estate, like an estate m 
fee simple {qv} and an estate for life (sec Lirv 
Estate) IS a freehold It docs not deiced W 
T+u KOOf'-rUy, but IS limited to the heim 

of the body , and if there is a special entaff 
land must descend in the direction indicated Thus 


there may be either a special tail male or a special 
tail female 

PEES FAVARLE ON REGISTRATION OF COM- 
PANIES. — (See Registration of Companies ) 

FELONY. — Cnmes are divided into two main 
classes, felonies and misdemeanours (qv) It is 
the popular opinion that the former include all the 
more sciious offences Icnown to the law, and tlic 
latter those wluch arc not so heinous, Practically, 
tlus IS generally' true , but the distincbon between _ 
the two is a matter of history Until the year 1870, 
a person connoted of felony ivas deprived of his 
property Tlus is a relic of the old feudal law, and 
the word felony is said to be denved from the two 
old words " fee " and " Ion," the former signifyung 
a fief or feud, and the other price or value The 
chief offences known to tlie law in ancient lanes 
wore felonies, but m modern tunes various statutes 
have introduced new offences, and it is by' statute 
that a felony or a misdemeanour is now constituted 
If m a statute it is declared that an offender against 
the provisions contained in it is to bo deemed to 
have acted " feloniously," the offence is a felony , 
if not, it IS a misdemeanour To shovi how' 
erroneous is the mow that the seriousness of the 
offence constitutes the basis upon w'hich the dis- 
tinction IS made, it is only' necessary to giv'o one 
example Thus, perjury is a misdemeanour, whereas 
simple laiccny is a felony It will be seen, there- 
fore, that it IS necessary' lo look to the vanoiis 
statutes dealing with offences before coming to a 
conclusion as to the class in which each is to be 
placed 

Forfeiture of goods in cases of felony was put an 
end to in the year 1870 

I hero are various incidents .still attaching to the 
two kinds of crimes which are worthy of notice 
Thus, there exists a right of arrest without a 
warrant in certain cases of supposed felony, but 
not m the majority' of cases of supposed mis- 
domcanoui But the right of airost on the jiart of 
a private jicrson is stiictly circumvented, whereas 
a pohco-constable has a much wider authority 
(Sec Arutst, Right oi ) Felonies can only be 
tried upon indictment oi inquisition {qv) , mis- 
dcmeanoius may also bo tiied upon information' 

(q V ) The prisonei who is rhaigod with felony has 
a nglil to challenge the jury' pcicmptonly, no 
such light exists in the case of a misdemeanour 
flic method of swearing the rommon jury diffeis 
in the two cases (See Jury ) Again, in a trial foi 
a felony the prisoner must bo present throughout 
the trial , in a trial for a misdemeanour tins is not 
essential Greater leniency is extended as to bail 
in cases of iiusdemeanoui tlian in cases of felony' 
Lastly, a felony must, generally speaking, be 
prosecuted before a civil action can be entertained , 
the prosecution of a misdemeanour is not of neces- 
sity a prekminary required before entering a civil 
action. 


Iherc may bo accessories both before and after 
'felonies (See Accessories ) 
FELSPAR. — (Sec Alumina ) 

FELT. — A fabric prepared usually from woollen 
materials without either spinning or weawng. The 
wool from ivluch the felt is to be obtained must be 
strong and elastic, and its fibres must have a 
tendency to combine ivith each other, that 
IS, they must possess numerous serrations ready to 
jpferlock The method of preparation is as follows : 
The waste'w oollen material is moistened by steam 
and passed between heavy rollers, by' which means 
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than one substance or seed , (6) m the ease of an\ 
article artificial] v prepared othemise than b> beine 
mixed, broken, ground, or chopped, vhat are the 
rcspcctu'c percentages of oil and albuminoids in the 
article 1 he invoice is a wai ranty as in the case of 
fertilisers When the article is sold undei a name 
or description implying that it is prepared from any 
particular substance or from any ti\o or more 
particular substances, and without indication that 
It is mixed or compounded with anv other substance 
or seed, there is an implied warranty that it is pure 

Ji 1 ° from that substance or 

those substances only, or is a product of that seed 
or those seeds only There is a general implied 

able to be used as a feeding stuff Any statement by 

fertihserof ofth''“ ingredients in a 

mrtiiiser or of the ingredients in a feeding stutf in 

an invoice or circular or advertisement has effect 
as a warranty When two or more ingredmnts ofa 
ferfahser or Ceding stuff are mixed at the request 

0 

Olicnccs and ronaltics. Sale of a fertiliser nr 

pinS,r„' SI™', " snr' 

'rcatHt'or" any ingredient 'deleterious 

disclosed ntVi 

PSPSHSI 

K=Hgfj;S”'E« 

sold the article as he purchased it ’ ® 

appointed®by?he"Bo«Vo^tgnfuto^^^ 

county council must, and the^counc^rAf l ^ 

sSpieT""' “ ‘'®™' 

enSsr r£jr,t'’'n;i.s;s‘?y%r'^ » 

analyst , but he must tsUe i ®&'ic“!tural 

after dehscry of the article or 1' *^'2 

whichever is^atcr An offears^^in^e 1^“"" 

the request of the purchaser nr „fa ii* 

take samples of ^uch arUcte 

kept for sale, m order that thev ttsJ! ^ opposed, or 

the ag«cultur.al analyst The it?" ‘"‘nab'sed by 

samp4 must be takXamut Ss'r'", 

cultural analyst m making the amlvL i® “S' 

fying the result, are prescribed hv ?li 

made by the Board *^y regulations 

The certificate of the agricultural nTiiiiiTci- t- 
analyst is suffiaent evidence of thV facte stn+ 

It m cither avil or cn mm a? proceed 
samples have been taken m the nrescnh^i I 
unless the defendant requires the anahlt t^bA 
called , but no prosecution can t,r ifotA i , 
wiBi the consent of the Board, and the Board'eaS* 
not give consent unless an Analysis 
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prescribed and the Chief Analy'st has given a certi- 
ficate of it The purchaser is entitled, apart from 
bringing civil or criminal proeccdingf., to have an 
•irticle analysed by the agricultural anah st, samples 
of whifh have been taken otherwise than n 
uccoi dance with the regulations 

Prosecutions may' be brought either by' the 
aggrieved purchaser, or by' a county' or borough 
council, oi by any body or association authorised 
by the Board to bring them The consent of the 
Board, however, as above-mentioned, is to be 
giv'Cn and, moi cover, the offence of causing or 
permitting an invoice or description to be false 
cannot be prosecuted after three months from the 
date when the purchaser received the invoice 
Ihcre IS an appeal from all summary convictions 
to the quarter sessions 

riiU. — This word signifies land held under feudal 
tenure (Sec Ftu Contkact ) 
ri]U OONTJtACT. — In Scotland, a contract 
between a superior and his y'assal respecting the 
giving of land in feu , feu being a tenure where the 
vassal holds land from the superior, and, instead of 
performing military' serv'ice, makes an annual return 
in gram or money 

FEVERFEW. — A perennial plant of the Com~ 
posttes order, closely allied to the camomile, and 
found in hedges and cornfields It was formerly- 
used as a remedy' in cases of fever. 

FI. FA. — (See Fieri Facias.) 

FIAT. — ^This word is commonly used to denote a 
formal order Thus, certain prosecutions or other 
legal proceedings are not allowed to be taken, 
except the fiat of one of the law officers of the 
Crown IS first obtained Tlic word is Latin, and 
its exact meaning is " let it be done " 

FIRRES. — ITircad-hke substances derived from 
the animal, vegetable, and mineral kingdoms Silk, 
yvool, and hair represent the first class , cotton, flax, 
jute, hemp, esparto and other grasses, coir, and the 
leaves of certain palms are the cluef vegetable 
fibres , and amianthus and asbestos arc among the 
most important fibrous substances of the tliird 
class Ihe various ai tides mentioned are dealt 
with under separate headings 
FICTITIOUS BILL. — Tins is a name which is 
sometimes given to an accommodation bill {? v ) 
FICTITIOUS PAYEE. — V\'liere the payee of a 
fall! of exchange or a cheque is a fictitious or a non- 
existing person, e g , a person who is dead, the bill 
or the cheque may bo treated as one payable to 
bearer, that is, it can be negotiated without indorse- 
ment In the case of Bank of JZngland v Vagltano 
(1891, A C 107), the leading case upon the subject, 
the meaning of a " fictitious " person was extended 
so as to include a real person who never had nor ' 
was intended to have any nght to the bills of 
exchange which were there in dispute Lord 
Herschell said m the course of his judgment ' “ I 
have arrived at the conclusion that whenever the- 
name inserted as that of the payee is so inserted _ 
by way of pretence merely, w'lthout any intention 
P^y®<^nt shall only be made in conformity'' 
therewith, the payee is a fictitious person within 
J'^^o.mng of the statute,, whether the name be 
that of an existing person or of one who has no 
existence " 

This decision has not been alway's looked upon 
as altogether satisfactory from a business point of 
view, but as it is a decision of the House of Lords., 
it stands as law. Tlie doctrine has been also applied 
to cheques , but some of the decisions arc v cry* 
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sell all the goods and chattels which he has taken 
with tlie exception of the w'caring apparel and 
bedding of the judgment debtor or his Jamily, and 
the tools and implements of his trade to the value 
of £5 He may also sell a lease or term of years, 
and assign the same under Ins seal of office to the 
purchaser Growing corn and crops, winch aic 
raised by the industry of man, are liable to seizure, 
and by statute such choses in action (17 v ) as bank- 
notes, cheques, bills of exchange, bonds, and other 
secunties for money may be taken But goods 
which are in the custody of the law, as by distress, 
are exempt. 

There is a great distinction to be obseived 
between distress and execution Generally speaking 
any goods on the premises may be seized in the 
former, whereas the goods of a judgment debtor 
may be seized anywhere, though, of course, they 
must be the property of the debtor 

If goods are wrongfully seized, as being the pro- 
perty of a third person, the rightful owner may 
intervene and claim them The usual course, how- 
ever, in any case of doubt, is for the shenff to 
claim the protection of the court This is done 
by means of ivhat is called " an interpleader sum- 
mons ’ {qv), which IS served upon the claimant 
and the execution creditor Both these parties and 
the shenS attend before a master, and the latter 
almost invariably directs an issue, that is, orders 
that the claims of the execution creditor and the 
claimant shall be heard m an ordinary trial, the 
sheriff meantime retaining the goods, and being 
ready to give them up to the successful party 
(Tlie master is a kind of subordinate judge, wdio 
hears various interlocutory matters {g v ) in con- 
nection with actions at law In the country the 
district registrar occupies a similar position to the 
master , in almost all cases there is a right of 
appeal to the judge from a decision of the master ) 
The master has power to decide the case summarily 
if the amount m dispute is less than /SO, and there 
IS no difficult question of law or fact Unless the 
claimant is willing to give security to abide the 
event of the issue, the sheriff may be empowered 
to soil so much of the goods as will icalise the 
amount of the judgment debt 

In many cases the trial of an interpleader issue, 
where the amount of the judgment is not very 
considerable, is heard in some county court, as il is 
likely to come on at an earlier date than if it is 
tried in the High Court (See ExrcUTioN ) 

FIG. — ^Ihe common fig is the fruit of the Picks 
canca, a native of the East, but now grown in great 
quantities in the Jlediterrancan countries The best 
variety comes from Smyrna, but there arc also 
large imports from Portugal, Greece, and Italy 
The green fig is regarded as a choice dessert fruit, 
but the dried product is more important com- 
mercially The drj'ing is done cither in the sun or 
in specially made ovens Coffee is sometimes 
adulterated by the addition of ground figs, and a 
spirit may be obtained by distillation from 
fermented figs 

nil. — ^The Eiji Islands he in the Pacific within 
the tropics 2,000 miles east of Queensland Longi- 
tude ISO® and 15° south latitude run through the 
middle of the group They consist of two large 
islands, Viti Leva (14,250 square miles), Vanua 
Levu (2,600 square miles), and about 200 other 
islands with a total area of 17,435 square miles 
Eighty of the islands are inhabited Most of them 
are surrounded by barrier reefs, crossed by deep 
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channels, and enclosing smooth loadsloads The 
population IS about 1,31,000, of whom 2,500-. arc 
Europeans 

The scenery in parts is very grand. Some of tlie 
highlands rise to a height of 4,000 ft The wind- 
ward sides of these iiighlands, being in the track 
of the south-east trade winds, arc well watered and ' 
clotlicd with dense forests In the lowlands the 
water from the mountain streams is used by the 
islanders for irngalioii Large numbers of cattle 
are kept, as well as some horses, sheep, and goats 
Many thousands of acres are planted with sugar and 
cocoanuts, while nee and bananas are also gronn. 
As there is not sufficient native labour to keep pace 
with the growth of the plantations, labourers 
have to be imported from other Pacific islands 



Sugar-malong is an important industry, the six 
chief factories being capable of turning out 420 tons 
of sugar per day Sugar and copra are the chief 
exports , hardware, drapery, and machinerj' the 
pnncipal imports ' 

Goods from Fiji reach England via Australia, and 
there IS regular communication with Now Zealand 
and Australia, Tonga, Samoa, Honolulu, and Canada, 
The capital, Suva, is on the south coast of the 
largest island Levuha, on the small island of 
Ovalau, IS the only other place of any importance 
The islands, which wore ceded by the chiefs in 
1874, are admirnstercd by a governor appointed by 
the Crown, assisted by an executive and a legis- 
lative council Local government is administered 
by the native chiefs 

The regular mail service is via San Francisco or 
Vancouver — once in three weeks by the former and 
once a month by the latter. Suva is situated , 
11,000 miles from London, and the time of transit 
IS thirty days 
FILBERTS.— (See Hazel,) 

FILE . — h wire or some contnvance m or upon 
wlucli pajiers arc arranged in order for facility 
of reference 

FILING PETITION.— (See Keceivi.xo Order ) 
HLING SYSTEarS.— Perhaps in no section of 
office equipment — ^if we except the tjqiewTiter— - - 
has so much progress been made during the last 
few years as in that of filing letters, documcn^, 
catalogues, etc The expansion of trade, the 
increase of output, and the growth of both impor^ 
and exports have naturally brought into almost 
every department of commerce an ever-increasing 
number of letters and other corameraal papers.. 
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'Levy £ — — and £ lor costs of ex'ecution, etc , and also interest on £ at £4 per centuni 

per annum from the day of , until pajnnent , besides sheriff’s poundage, officers' fees, co=ts 

of levying, and all other legal incidental expenses 

This writ was issued b} G PI of agent for K L solicitor for the plaintiff A. B. who resides 

at 

and resides at 


The defendant C. D is a 


in 5 ’our bailiwick. 


1 ^'DORSEM KNT 


Levy i 


i for co-,ts of execution, etc , and also interest on £ at £4 per rentum 

pei annum fiom the 


’ payment , besides sheiilT's poundage, officers' lees,-co.'f> 
of l'=''y.ns, and all other legal ,„c.de„tal etc 


expenses 


This \\-nt was issued iiy G H of • 


at 


'file defendant C D is a — 


agent foi K L solicitor foi the plaintiff A. B, who reside 
and resides at - 


in j'om bailiwick. 
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Manilla paper, lettered on the edqjcs so tliat the 
letters may be placed in their respective scitions, 
and afford rapid reference For instanre, the 
dividing sheets inside the lettei B would be 
lettered somewhat as follows Ba, Be, Bi, Bo, Bii, 
By Many of these drawer cabinets arc made so 
that the letters are filed securely on metal uprights, 
which stand from the base bo.trd of the drawer A 
movable metal arch admits of the lettei s being 
placed on the file m their proper sections or taken 
•off In filing letters, the most recent letter mav 
be placed on the top of the letters received ftom 
nn individual or at the bottom in its natural 
sequence of d.ital order 

^^'hen a drawer becomes full, the letters arc 
removed and placed in the same order in a binding 
case This is marked on the back with the initial 
■of the drawer and the period covered bj the 
•correspondence, thus — 

LETTERS 

B 

1911 

Jan 1 to 

Mar 31 

Every time a transfer is made the fact is recorded 
on a slip, winch is generallj pasted on the base 
board of the drawer, and indicates the period 
covered by the letters removed The transferred 
letters ma>, of course, be tied up m bundles and 
stored away, but as binding cases are inexpensive 
and admit of much quicker reference, the practice 
is not recommended 

Additional drawers are generally provided in 
these cabinets, which may be used for containing 
■correspondence from branch offices, travellers or 
customers from whom a regular correspondence is 
received Extra compartments arc also found in 
some of the larger sized compartments for the 
■filing of catalogues and documents, which are not 
•of sufficient importance to bo placed in the safe or 
the strong room Catalogues and documents, how- 
ever, are so numerous in a largo business house, 
that the best way of filing these to ensure readj 
reference is by means of a card index On the 
card may be recorded a brief note of the contents 
of the document and its number and location, and 
in the case of catalogues sev oral cards arc often 
useful On one card would be indicated the number 
of the catalogue, the name of the firm, and the goods 
they manufacture, which would, of course, take its 
place m the card index drawer alphabetically The 
goods themselves might be mentioned on various 
cards indexed under the headings of, say, Iron 
Tubes, Wrought Iron Pipes, etc , with a reference 
to the makers and their catalogue numbers on the 
file 

The sections and drawers already described 
generally form the upper portion of the cabinet, 
a cupboard occupying the lower portion In this 
oupboard it is convenient to place the bindmg 
cases containing the letters from the drawers 
above, vvlucb cases are, m their turn, removed to 
the store-room, when space is required to accom- 
modate binding cases containing letters of more 
recent date 

The last system of filing letters to be mentioned 
is the Vertical Filing Sj'stcm Ihis is undoubtedly 
the best and most up-to-date method in existence 
of dealing with correspondence, and deserves more 
than a passing reference It is, therefore, dealt with 
m anotlier place 
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FILliEU. — (Sec Fopeicn Montys — ^Austkia and 
Huxgapy ) 

riNANClJ.— -I ho general name of the 'science 
jvhieh deals with and regulates money nwttcrs 
At one tune it was a word mostiv' used in con- 
nection With the mariaguntnt of the rev'cnucs of 
the State By degrees, however, if has acquired a 
wider signifieation, and it is now applied most 
frequently in lornme-reial affairs to the laismg of 
monev by' subscription or otherwise, and m the 
employment of it in loans for the carr 3 ing out of 
public and commercial undertakings 

^^A^•CIAIl ItRTUJlN.S.— Ihe preparation of 
legukar periodical leturns showing the resources of 
businesses is of the utmost importance to those 
responsible for their management > In all wcll- 
conducted businesses owned bj joint stock com- 
panies the pr.icticc is to prepare a monthly state 
ment of Wavs and Means for presentation to the 
board of directors, or a section of it stv'lcd a finance 
committee, and responsible to the controlling board 
This return exhibits the immediate resources of the 
concern, both as regaids its capital and revenue 
accounts, setting out at the same time the immediate 
pavmciits to be made under the liead of capital or 
rcv'cnue, and contingent liabilities m the shape of 
bills to be paid m each Of the next ensuing three 
months or perhaps moic, with anv' items of 
debenture interest or dividends vvbich it is cus- 
tomarv' to pay on a given date in the immediate 
future As against the bills payable, the statement 
also piovidcs for bills maturing to the credit of the 
business for a like period The majority do not 
provide for a separ.ite statement of financial 
resources and liabilities, distinguishing capital from 
revenue A great proportion are, Jiovvevcr, gradu- 
ally' realising the advisability of keeping separate 
cash accounts with their hankers, which will cxlubit 
at any given moment the precise amounts of cash 
available for the purpose of extending the business 
or for meeting its normal requirements This has 
been rendered necessary owing to the vast number 
of instances where prosperous companies have 
unconsciously' absorbed great sums of money earned 
from their revenue accounts for the purpose of 
paying for extensions to buildings, additions to 
plant, and so forth, this procedure resulting m a 
difficulty to meet the required sums for paying 
dividends which the Profit and Loss Account have 
adequately provided for Unless some steps have 
been taken from the v'ery inception of the com- 
pany's career, when a precise line of demarcation 
can be drawn between cash licras of income and 
expenditure, for capital and revenue accounts, 
respectively, subsequent transactions being based 
upon this principle throughout the remainder of its 
career, it merely becomes necessary to set apart 
an account with the bankers which shall receive 
all moneys paid in on account of share capital or 
debentures, loans, and so forth Out of this account 
will be paid the cost of acquiring the business and 
any subsequent pay'ments which could be rightly 
regarded as additions to the buildings, plant, 
inaclunery, or the acquirement of le,ises repre- 
senting a number of years’ tenure In other words, 
all expenditure which in the ordinary routine of 
distinguishing between capital and rcvcmic m 
drawing up the Balance Sheet and Revenue Account 
must be treated in a similar yvay- m regard to c,ish 
payments This is precisely- the same principle 
followed m connection with the accounts of com- 
pames which are rcauired by lav, to kerp their 
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possession, otherwise than by being restored to 
A, B IS entitled to reclaim it on his own behall 
Ihis rule o£ law applies to all public places to which 
there is tree access, and it seems that it is true as 
to the pubhc part of a shop But if an article is 
picked up in an inn, the innkeeper has a speaal 
property in it and may demand it from the finder. 
So also, as regards private property Articles 
found thereon arc, puma faoie, the property of the 
landowner, e'^cept the precious metals, and these 
belong to the Crown {See Treasure Trove ) 

If property is simply mislaid a *' finder ” inaj be 
in a difficult position if he refuses to restore the 
same upon demand In any case an action in 
detinue (g v ) will he . but if it can be clearly show n 
that the "finder ” at the time when he got the 
property into 2ns possession intended to convert it 
to his own use, he is guilty of larceny (g v ) If, 
on the contrary, the first intention was to restore 
the property and the idea of conv crsion w as formed 
later, there is no larceny 

FINE PAPER. — ^This is the name given to bills 
which are drawn upon banks or firms which possess 
a first-class reputation 

FIRECLAY. — Clay consisting principally of sihea 
and alumina, and valuable for its fire-rcsisting pro- 
perties It IS usually found below seams of coal, 
and is used in the manufacture of crucibles, retorts, 
firebneks, and dram pipes, and also for lining ovens 
It IS, m addition, much employed in metallurgical 
operations The principal deposits in Great Britain 
are at Stourbridge (in Worcestershire), atNewcastlc- 
on-Tyne, and at Glasgow The other countries from 
which fireclay is obtained arc Belgium, Germanj, 
Franco, Sweden, and the Umted States 

FIRE, KEEPING SAFE FR0M.~A person on 
whose promises a fire started was, at common law', 
responsible for all damage that might occur, even 
though the fire was not due to any noghgence on 
his part If, however, ho could trace the fire to 
the unauthorLsed act of a stranger, he escaped 
liability By the Metropohtan Building Act, 1774 
(which apphes to the whole country, and not only 
to London), the owner of premises on wluch a fire 
accidentally begins is freed from responsibility , 
but it appears that the owner, if ho lights a fire 
on his premises, must keep it in at Ins peril, and 
will be answerable if it spreads and does damage 
to another person TTiero is an oxcepbon to tins 
liabihty if the fire is kindled in pursuance of statu- 
tory powers, Thus, if a railway company works its 
line properly, taking all reasonable precautions, 
and sparks escape and do damage, the company 
are not liable It is provided, however, by the 
Railway Fires Act, 1905, tliat the fact that a loco- 
motive IS being worked under such statutory powers 
is not to affect habiUty for damage to agncultiiral 
land or crops up to ;£100 

Provisions have been made from time to time by 
the legislature wath a view to diminishing the 
number of fires, the law varvang with the 
locality. 

In urban districts the subject is dealt with by the 
lown PoUcc Clauses Act, 1847, which provides’ that 
every person who wilfu'ly sets fire to a chimney 
within the district is liable to a siimmarv penalty of 
/5, in addition to any liability to indictment for 
arson If any chimney within the district acci- 
dentally catches fire, the Act renders the person 
occupying or using the premises liable to a penalty 
not exceeding lOs , but the forfeiture is not to be 
incurred if such person proves that the fire vas in 
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no wase due to the omission, neglect, or carelessness 
of himself or his servant 

In rural districts these provisions only appl> if 
they have been put in force by an order of the 
Local Goveinment Board 
These provisions apply with increased stringency 
in the metropolis, a 20s. fine being imposed for 
allowing clumneys to be on fire Ihc London 
Building Acts, 1894 to 1908, also contain various 
provisions as to fire, the most important being 
Section 7 of the Act of 1905, to the effect that 
every building having the floor of any storey at, 
a greater height than SO ft above tlie adjacent 
footway, and every building occupied, constructed, 
adoptccl, or used for the occupation or employment 
therein of more than twenty persons, must be pro- 
vided, in accordance with plans approved by the 
county council, with all reasonable means of escape 
from fire Tlie .Act also empowers the council to 
serve notice on owners of buildings of these classes 
existing at the date of the Act rcqmnng them to 
provide proper and sufficient means of escape from 
lire , and the owner must, subject to a power of 
appeal, comph' with the terms of the notice 
FIRE INQUEST.— (Sec Inquest) 

FIRE INSURANCE.— This is one of the forms of 
insurance of indemnit)' , in fact, it is, perhaps, the 
pnncipal, as it is certainly the oldest In so far ,as ' 
It is a species of guarantee against loss pure and 
simple, the undertaking of the insurer towards the 
insured being the reimbursement of any pecuniary 
loss which may accrue, it is to be very carefully 
distinguished from Life Insurance and Marine 
Insurance, to which special considerations apply 
It would bo permissible, and, perhaps, convement 
m some respects, to treat this matter fully under 
the present heading, but as this is, as already stated, 
one of the class of Indemnity Insurances, it has 
been thought advisable to include it under that 
heading Reference must, therefore, be made to 
the articles headed Indemnity Insurance and 
Insurahle Interest (See also Insurance 
OrncEs ) 

FIRKIN. — ^An old measure of capaaty, the fourth 
part of a barrel, equivalent to 9 imperial gallons 
FIRM. — Tlie collective name of a number of per- , 
sons who carry on a partnership business. Tfie 
number of persons must not exceed twenty nr any 
case, and if the business is a bankmg one, ton. 
unless registered under the Compames (Consolida- 
tion) Act, 1908 In legal proceedings the firm name 
may always be used instead of the individual name 
of the partners, oven when the business is earned 
on by one person in some name or under some style 
which IS not his own But no order of adjudication 
in bankruptcy is made against a firm in the firm 
name, but against each partner individually 

In Scotland, a firm is a legal person distinct from 
the p.artners (See Section 4 of the Partnership Act, 
1890) 

FIRM OFFER. — A defimte offer, as where a 
person states that he is prepared to purchase a 
certain property at a specified price. 

HRM NAME.— (See Firm ) 
nRS.— Conc-bearing trees of various species 
The Norway spruce fir is the most widely distn- 
buted It IS found from the Arctic circle to the Alps, 
where it glows at a great altitude Its loav'es, like 
those of the other species, are evergreen, and tfiC 
tree itself is lofty and hardy. In addition to its 
timber (known commercially as “ white deal, ’ and 
used for masts and for numerous other purposes;. 
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and nailed to them, and the tapestnes were then 
stretched over the canvas and fastened by tacks 
to it and the pieces of wood Mouldings, resting on 
the surface of the wall and fastened to it, were 
placed round each piece of tapestry Portions of 
the walls which were not covered by the tapestnes, 
were covered with canvas, which was coloured or 
painted so as to harmonise wath the tapestries 
On these facts it was held that the tapestnes had 
been thus affixed for the purpose of ornamentation 
and the better enjoyment of them as chattels, and 
that on the death of the tenant for life thej. did 
not pass -with the freehold to the remainderman, 
but formed part of the personal estate of the tenant 
for life, and could be removed by the executor , 
and that the executor ought to pay the expense 
of malang good the damage done in removing the 
tapestnes, but that he was not bound to pay the 
cost of redecorating the room 

It is useful to compare this case with the more 
recent decision in In rc Whaley (1908, 1 Ch 615) 
The following is the head-note The testator in 
his lifetime bought a house in which the former 
owner had fitted and decorated the dining-room as 
a perfect specimen of an Elizabethan room As 
part of the scheme of decoration certain pieces of 
tapestry had been fixed to the walls by being 
nailed upon wooden frames, which were kept in 
their place by the mouldings of an oak dado and 
fneze above it, which w’ere fastened to the w'all by 
screws A picture of Queen Elizabeth, attributed 
to Zucchero, painted on wood, was similarly fixed 
in its place over the fireplace by the mouldings of 
an overmantel, which had apparently boon con- 
structed for the picture The picture and tapestries 
were bought by the testator as part of the house 
and included in its price The testator b> his will 
gave his wife all the furniture and chattels in the 
house, and devised the house to trustees upon 
trust to permit her to reside there during widow- 
hood, and then upon trusts tinder which liis grand- 
son had become absolutely entitled It was held 
in the circumstances of the case, that the picture 
and tapestrj , having been fixed as part of a genera! 
scheme of decoration and not for their better enjoy- 
ment as chattels, passed under the dense of the 
house .-ind not under the gift of chattels, j e , they 
were held to be fixtures ^ 

As betvveen landlord and tenant, the cjuestion 
of fixtures is of a much more extensive and com- 
plicated diameter The chattels annexed to or 
plticcu upon t})c rcaltv mav have been so annexed 
or placed either by tbn landlord or the tenant (If 
they are there through thr action of a third party 
It IS presumed that such third parly was matang a 
gilt of the ^mc to the owner of the freehold ) 
Landlord s fixtures are those chattels which have 
bien placid t-pon the land by the landlord himself 
either at llit, commencement or during the con- 
tinuation of the tenauej, as well as those which 
have bei n p'ated there by the tenant, either under 
an a'mr meni ct otherwise, and which the tenant 
IS not permitted to t-akc a.vay Tenant's fixtures 
arc pradiraliv nil those cbutrls brought upon the 
land which a-e not irchidcd m the Hmllord’s 
fixtures Tht'v include Iht rhattcK which have been 
h'ought upon the 1.->nd. and any mryabh buildings 
reaciunery, etc , wb,eh have been ce-ected for tlic 
pu-poves of tmdi, o>-name-jt. domestic use agri- 
.uliipl piirpo-ei ,.tc , as w-d! as anything 'which 
lia, be-n IvrMiglit on the 1 ,nd O' e-re!.tfd under a 
nffixl agreement betweea the landlord and the 


tenant The tenant’s fixtures the tenant is entitled 
to remove and take away, wnthm certain limitations, 
though the tendency nowadays is to favour the 
tenant's claim, 

Tho general rule of law’ has been already stated, 
viz , that when anything is affixed to the soil it 
becomes the property of the freeholder This is 
especiall}’ applicable in the case of landlord and 
tenant If the tenant affixes anything during the 
tenancy, no removal can take place without the 
consent of the landlord But in order tliat the rule 
may apply, there must be complete annexation — 
mere contact is insufficient, however weighty the 
chattel may be A few examples may be given in 
order to illustrate this statement A wooden bam 
supported by beams resting on the ground is not a 
fixture which passes to tho landlord, nor does it 
make any difference if the supports of such a 
building are fixed in the ground But where an 
engine was affixed by means of screws and bolts to* 
a concrete bed in freehold land, for the purpose o£ 
driving a saw mill on the land, tho engine was held 
to have ceased to be a chattel and to have become 
a part of the freehold The annexation may like- 
wise be constructive, for example, keys, locks, 
movable windows, and doors, and the duplicate 
parts of machines, which are in themselves fixtures 
But the annexation may be shown to be incom- 
plete, if it is clear that the mode of annexation is 
such that the chattel can be removed and taken 
away without any injury being done to the free- 
hold, and if the circumstances arc such as to lead 
to a presumption that the annexation was intended 
to be for a temporary purpose or for the sake of 
enjoyment Otherwise a carpet or a picture would 
not be rcmov'ablc by a tenant 

It is only in recent times that a tenant' has been 
permitted to remove fixtures set up by himself for 
the purpose of ornament or convenience And at 
the present day, if any erection is in the nature of 
a permanent improvement of the premises, and 
there is no possibility of removal without some 
substantial damage being done to the freehold on 
account of such removal, the former rule of law 
remains in all its fulness, and the landlord is thi 
owner of that which has been annexed Again, a 
few illustrations drawn from decisions which have 
been given m cases decided in the courts may not 
be without interest, as they are actual examples. 
Among articles set up for ornament or convenience 
vvhicli may’ be removed, arc looking-glasses, tapestrv 
hangings, window -blinds, cornices, ornamental 
chimney-pieces, cupboards, bookcases, on brackets 
screvved to the walls, and gas-fithngs But it lias 
been held that a xcrandali fixed to posts in the 
ground, greenhouses built in a garden a boiler 
built m masonry for heating purposes, and a con- 
servatory- erected on a brick foundation and attached 
to a dwelling-house cannot be removed A tenant 
who is not a g.-irdencr by- trade cannot move a 
border of box pkmted during his lenenty without 
llie permission of his landlord 

The rules of law as to the right of retention by 
the landlord of chattels brought on to and annexed 
to th< freehold in the case of a tenant art subject 
to further exteptioiis when the qiKStion of trrdmg 
arises I here then an>-es a new class of fi’-ttires 
known as trade fixtures, wluch a-e obviously much 
.'ider than the ordinary tenant's fi'i-turcs But, 
even then, tin tenant has not the right to remove 
evervthing that hxs been set up As m tj.c cas- of 
a devisee and a remainderman or lewcrs’O'-cr, tht 
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thcefort, docs not icquire to be evidenced by a 
memorandum in witing 

As to remedies in the case of fixtures If the 
landlord refuses to allow their removal by the 
tenant, the latter has a right of action for detinue, 
and can claim the chattels or their value If the 
tinant removes wrongfully, the landlord’s action 
IS for waste or for breach of covenant if any agree- 
ment has m fact been entered into with respect to 
the fixtures 

FJERDINGKAR. — {See Foreign Weights and 
Measures — ^Denhvrk ) 

Fli VGSTONES. — A comprehensive name for 
v'anous sandstones, limestones, etc , which break 
up casilj into large, flat slabs They generally 
contain argillaceous and calaireous matter The 
Caitlmcsb flagstones arc noted for their durability, 
and have been much used for paving not only iii 
England, but also on the Continent Other wcll- 
ijiown quarnes are at Thurso, at Festmiog. in 
N'orth Wales , and in Yorkshire, the last-named 
being noted for the hardness of the slabs , while 
t V enness of gram is the characteristic of the Welsh 
product 

FhAJfSCL,— A soft, woollen fabnc of open 
texture, of great value for underclothing The best 
IS obtained from the wool of the Welsh mountain 
sheep, and it? superiority is said to be due to the 
lact th<it It IS shll ]argcl> produced bj. hand labour 
Ne vlown, Welshpool, and Llangollen are the centres 
of tile %\elsh mdusliy Bury and Rochdale in 
Lancashire, and Leeds and Halifax in Yorkshire, 
arc the otlicr important (owns engaged in the 
rnaniificture of flannel Flannel shirtings come 
ciiieilv from the Scotch town of ‘tiichtcrardcr and 
fine dvtd varieties are imported from 1 ranee ’Ilie 
hmled St lies also produtes largr quantities of 
flannels 


H<\bn POINT. — This indnates the temperature 
registered by the tliermoinetcr at which oil gives off 
explosive vapour Thus, when oil is said to have a 
flasli point of 80” or 100', it is meant that if oi! is 
to thit cJc*jrct! it bc^'omes inrnmni'ib^e by 
G‘;t''aj>oiir which is then given ofl bv it 
ibAl>. — Tbc diHincl'on betveon a flat and an 
o'dmarv hoasc is a phjsic.-il fact, not one of defini- 
tion in h-iv A flat IS a separate structural part oi 
a large- b-nld.i'', v'hich is composed of a nuralyr 
o. such sep irate parts or flats ,' and usualh ihcv 
art built one above nnothr-, instead of standing 
'ue.c bj nce a« o’-dinarv houses o* buildings do 
itotii kinds of Inuhlinp., arc tenements, frechot’ or 
Jeaneuold which may be owned, kt, occupmd. and 
in the rnnic vviy , but the peculiar phvsiral 

'-peciftl'leg'*! 

•,ii...uVieo Thcrf fore j-.a-tjcalar fieci-^'ons and rules 

i-nds o' .,j.-cc'nenls io; ^„alc o- Ji tuog. or con- 
st' on leave to be made l^crhaps it 
r.av r,.,i be nm-e .mjorbmt m talaiig or letting a 
, 111 . .f . ,1 St 11 jTi u-tj-E or ifUinf an ordnarv hoiis" 
to irid »' n C0.ntm''t itr v-sD-g coctainme si.f.-iH.- 
rlsi - ' ; 5“.t at any mte the ;iir« kjrd of cont-vet 
i« rot p'cnt- k- 1 - Ivi-h. 
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own possession and control all such parts of the 
building as are necessary for the general use of the 
tenants, and not in the exclusive occupabon of 
anj one of them. Such are the common roof and 
foundations, the courtyard and ball, the staircase, 
the lifts and the w'ater and dram pipes As these 
are nccessarv' for the tenants using their flats 
there is p,n implied term m every tenant's agree- 
ment that the landlord wiib keep these common 
parts m a proper state of repair, and that there 
shall bo a free nght of passage through hall and 
staircase to the tenant's own flat If the building 
has front or back grounds common to the building, 
as, for instance, gardens, the nght to use them by 
the tenants may depend either on the rules of the 
estate, which would be embodied in tlie contracts, 
or on the particular agreem'cnts between thelandlord 
and tenants 

Taking the case of a conveyance on sale of a 
flat where the ground is not conv’cycd, the freehold 
of the flat (if an upper story) may be convcy'cd ; 
but if the flat is destroyed it is generally held tliat 
the freehold estate is destroyed with it W'hat in 
this case might be the respective rights of the 
owner of the soil, and the other owners who wished 
to enter and re-construct their flats, might give 
nsc to difficult questions, which need not be con- 
sidered here It i.e a matter which has naturallv 
received more judicial consideration in Scotland. 
As in England the main questions as to flats anse 
out of Gic relations between landlord and tenant, 
we shall consider these mainly 

Agreements m Writing. Fxcopt for very short 
terms, such as a weekly letting, It is obvaous th it 
it is desirable to have an agreement m wntmg 
setting out special terms But tlic law as to the 
necessity for wntmg in the case of leasts is the 
same for flats as for any other houses Suppose a 
flat IS agreed to bo let fo' three months, or any 
other term As this is a contract relating to an 
interest in land, it must be in writing fSte under 
Statutt of Frauds ) Such a contract, however, 
would be good vvithout wntmg if the tenant attualJv 
entered into occup.ation under the verbal agreement 
With the landlord But notlung less than taking 
posccssion will do; not even payment of lent in 
advance {ThursOy v Lccirs, IP01,'70 L J. Q B ffl, 
vvluch arose out of the letting of a ftirntshcil flat) 

If the agreement is for longe’- than three years, it 
must be bv deed 

Implied Icnns. Apart from the spetial agreement 
which nny be made* with varynng terms, accord'ng 
to the natiirr of the fl.at, as to wfii-h Urn prat ifral 
advice of profc'sional men familiar mill ‘iiMi sub- 
jects 1 % usually de*irabie, tli-a J.tw will imply ee*'i'en 
Drnis m the ease* of flats, that is, as if no other 
terms v*ere made than just the agreeun A abort 
rent. Thr courts would imdc'st.ind it to be miffc 
on c'rtrin con.litioas that ,tr.i rot cs.irc*"ed 'fix’ 
we-sEjcf aljQvc tluit the Landlord iirpheiilv cditrart? 
with carh tenanf that he ih.alt havr the Jirht to 0<”- 
wbateve- is notdtmiv.a! to him indt-tdeafly, bn* 
which is n-x-'iisary fur the cnjC/jment of the flat 
Hv.t We muvt a’-o add that the teranf hs’ a rfgb'- 
•o have hi*, Jiu- lupfKJrl.d l.j th** aioev* M'mi', 
whj-b j« not to be aiiowfil to rst 'O Cm” cf repa'.r 
aa to endargw the flat tlL'r.i*. Ituat i', a 
<ir .* :-e-rit>r*.t- by impti'd {,n the ra-t of il r 
Beit'ard Shat th» f-ea-it sbjfl Iitv" it," *' pJ'SEt < 
n'' -iry ; erd if f fi- ia id'c-tl warts to <*a-» r in*" 

'cH Jrrm ‘be SuiHUtv h*- nu-t s*r*t It,., ty- pit O' :l I 
■ftri ef git to arrte je it "» jj 1 gs* j.-i sg Fs ^n*'' .i-a' 
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xt-mg the common water supply or that under then 
exchisne control, tlujy arc hable under the ordmarj- 
I'l.v , and this includes also the neghgcncc of their 
servants 

If the landloid has contracted with the tenant to 
do repairs on tlie premises in the tenant's occupa- 
tion, he IS not responsible for an acadeiit to any 
Ollier person who mn\ be on the premises, even the 
tenant's wife, owing to the want of repairs (Cavalier 
\ Pope. 1906, A C 428) 

Ihe landlord will not escape rcsponsibiUtv for 
V.eeping the parts in his possession and control in 
proper repair bv entrusting the duty of looking 
after them and doing repairs to anv otlicr person, 
sa\. a contractor or builder w'ho, ih fact, neglects 
It Kor IS the tenant bound to gi\e notice to the 
landlord of want of repair. 

Hut this duty low.irds the public does not extend 
to those parts of the- building under lus control to 
V Inch the public are not naturally expected to go , 
for instance a fiat roof, which is used as a drjung 
ground bv tht tenants iVnd as to tlie tenants 
tfieinseKts. v.ho u-e such .a roof not under the 
.igreunent of tennev as neeessarj to the enjov'- 
nieat ot lluir fiats but bv the mere permission or 
heerne of the landlord, he is not responsible for 
accidents liappenmg to them owing to its defective 
r ond.lum 

laidgcr or Tcnanl. There maj be casi s in which 
tl f <> cupicf ot a flat might be able to claim, as 
rg.iinst a distraint put in on the premises bv a 
s irx rior landloid tin proirxiion ot the L.iw of Jhs- 
tuvs \mendment Act 1908 No comprehensive 
<U 9n(tJon wn he gu cn of a lodger . and the relation 
of landlord and hxJgtr is to be treated as one* of fact 
lake CIS an instnure. the follovsng: A landlord 
rcs-Tving a room in a house, hts the rest, but 
ret tm, each control over it ns is iisuallv retained 
h' niTter- of lodeing-housi,,, vet he ntith-r slueos 
mw rts't ks on lh< pnmis.'s Die person to whom 
the rt^t t . IK acts m wrclaKr of the part reserved, 
^ oi ecchiMVo txenpition of the part 
tin f”-*-, ,rxl, .and bts a separate aee*ess to it In 
v- h in mst-inre a, this it has been found that 
th- Srnini 1 , - h>ii-er and mnWed to . hum the 
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industry*, which is in all other parts dependent upon 
the flax imported from J?ussia and other cortincatsl 
countries New Zealand flax is quite a dificrcsl 
fibre It IS obtained from the leaf of the Ph immue 
tenas, and is used for cordage and m basket mains? 
The quantitj' of mucilaginous matter it eontalne 
renders it difficult of preparation for firtt 
purposes , ' 

Floaters. — ^X lus term is used to signify flrA* 
class beater secunties, r g , Exchequer bonrk, 
Treasury bills, etc , which bill brokers deposit rrilh 
banks against money* lent on call v ) \VlicJi the 
money which has been lent is called m by the 
lending banker, the broker is compelled to borro > 
from another bank, and thus lus securities moie, 
or, to use the common phrase, “float" about froBi 
one bank to anotlier 

FLOATING ASSETS.— The assets which arc 
dealt m in the ordmarj* course of trade, being tni^e 
wluch arc purchased * and sold and used in the 
transactions consequent thereon 'Thus, uiei’ 
include stock, book debts, bills receivable, cash at 
bank and in hand, and other assets which are ton^ 
tinuallv* altering their shape and value. Thes-e 
assets, except cash, arc subject to valuation, and 
arc depreciable or appreciable accordingly. Ft* 
ako Assnrs ) 

PLOATLNG CAPITAL. — That .section of thf 
capital which is represented by* assets which .ue m 
a floating nature An nltcrnativc term for ibis is 
circulating capital ,, 

FLOATING CHARGE.- A charge made m the 
interest of debenture holders and debenture stork* 
holders of a company, by which, contrary to a fl<e i 
charge (</ u.), the security is over all the stock, Wt 
debts, etc,, of the eoiupany, but which pcrimls tht 
company to make use of it's assets comprised in thf 
charge in any* way* connected with its biisincs* 

1 lie charge docs not become fixed, or, to ilse a eCitix- 
tuon term, docs not cr\*stalltBo until the 
on the dcbentiirca cc-ases to t>o paid, or until the 
company is being wound up , 

I’articulars of every* floating cluirgc must u' 
delivered to the registrar of companies for regirtra^ 
lion A debenture coiitaiiung mtreh a floatin’ 
charge does not require to be entered on ti.'' 
compnnv'.s regisUx of mortgages fj v.) 

Where a rompanv is being wountl up, a floatin', 
cliargc tre,-ited witiiin three months of the icni* 
inrricem<‘nt of Oio winduig-np is gtticr.dly jnv*an“ 
(Sec Denrsrums, Wikding-up.) , , 

FLOATING DEIIT.— Hie floating debt of th* 
countrv' to’isists of Tnasury btik (/vlani 
Exchequer bonds (ua' ) (Set* FuMi'tit JknT J 
FLOtiTING SrOVEi,— Iho ttraporiuy »utp5^ 
funds in the Jiands o' bankers, fot whidi no p«:*t* 
able cmplov inent r.sti be hmnd. owic" to the saot'Cv 
market {icing .already fully BUppl.t"! Idi's fl’i W*’* 
t lOficy find , its w,iv to the h uikr fs' accoun*' 
i’snk ot Eiijdand, .ind goc*i to incrc.i * the sbr' 
" 0 'h<-r Dei-io-itv '*iii tl,« ISink Rel.irn [qi') 
vnitatle o.iticf oifets itv'-lf \ gJiU!c*J condtUces 

thi., kir*! .tnsei m the penodit d pAVwet'S 'd 
trfjvenitn«-r.t ait I o'hcr ilividen'k and dactri? ttV’'' 
when ib'"ss is but ht*I< dee.,snd fi' A 

ra’e ths rituraJ rvud* 
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to seem e convictions under these Sections, and 
indeed, prosecutions under them have become 
relatively infrequent ot-comc 

occurrence are proccedincs 
for the second class of offence, for which the Acts 
impose a penalty not exceeding £20 in resnect of 
the fir^ conviction, not exceeding £50 on a^ccond 
convictaon and not exceeding £100 for any sub- 

pSSn “ '“"J" S apy 

person liable to a fine exceeding £50, if the offence 
in the opimon of the court was committed bv 
personal act, default, or culpable neghcence of « e 
person accused, shall be liable (if the court Is 
the opinion that a fine will not meet thrcircum 

oIiThard^Sn "™P''>sonment with or uith- 
monfhs labour for a penod not exceeding thlee 

Such offences are the followng— 

a,S. “fK iJVny’Sg T 

demanderby‘'‘silch pull "t‘clc 
offence shall Lrb?dLmM!^‘'u P^°^’‘dod that an 

m^re'any 

to health has L?n 

SSo^n%^^^^ 

flaudu^ntly to "increase and not 

mcasureof thegoodsor drup^ or 'Yf'Sht, or 

quality thereof , or conceal the inferior 

niedicinc,'or IS tL sulnecTof°°'^ f ^ proprietary 

IS snnni.L of a patent m force, and 
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docs not mean merely pccuiuarj' picjudicc, and it 
IS probable that a conyiction would follow if it 
could bo shown that a purchaser in the abstract ‘ 
would be prejudiced, eycn though the actual pur- 
cnaser might for some reason to lumself not be pre- 
judiced, The Scottish courts,- however, were dis- 
inclined to take this view ; and accorduigly thought 
that if a purchaser bought only for analysis he 
could not bo said to be “ prejudiced ” To remove 
tins discrepancy between English and Scottish law, 
It IS now expressly provided that " in any prosecu- 
^or selling to the prejudiccof the purchaser 
any article of food or any drug which is not of the 
nature, substance, and quality of the article 
demanded by such purchaser — it shall be no 
defence to any such prosecution to allege that the 
purchaser, having bought onh' for analysis, was not 
prejudiced by such sale '' 

Ihe same Section also enacts that it shall not bo 
a good defence to prove that the article of food or , 
drug 111 question, though defective in nature or 
substance or m quality, was not' defective in all 
three respects — in other words, a conviction will 
it is shown that the article is defective in 
either nature, substance, or quality Butthe words 
to the prejudice of the purchaser " still play an 
^portant part in preventing oppressive convictions 
For example, it is well settled that if express noficc 
IS given' to the purchaser at the time of sale that 
the article sold is not of the nature, substance, and 
ffhahty of the article he demands, ho cannot be 
^d to be prejudiced Thus, where A demanded of 
B coffee,' and B replied that he did not sell coffee. 


is s Vn^ i,,;,! .'subject of a patent m force i . ^ replied that he did not sell coffee, 

of '^y the specification P°>nted to certain tins marked “Mixture of 

(I . , y ne specification coffee and chicory,” and informed A that he sold 

with °r drug is unavoidably mixed ?■ ^^'^ture of coffee and chicory, B was 

collection or ?rcparahon’"'‘“"' 

poifildffdru^duir 

in accordance with the deman”?^°/fx ingredients 
Provided that no person^lfalf i‘^“ purchaser, 
such offence as aforesaui fn ^ uny 

an article of food or a Vime" the sale of 

or ingredient not iniunour^fo\"'‘^!V“"y 
intended fraudulentlv to health, and not 

or measure, OT conceal Its 

tunc of dehvcring q“=>l‘ty rf at the 

to the person receiving tlie ° '^'"ug he supplies 

label distinctly and Ycgfblv vvTi?''’ ^ ^ 

or v.uth tlie article or dr^.l ! Panted on, 

same IS mixed effect that the 

there are^d'm"onr on^nearU-'"°®^ importance, and 
Certain points ha\ e also word of them 

Pgi^atiou. Which uil^" Srr^K- ^-Uer 

S' It " and "^purchaser “ "bMomc 
when either sale or purchas^^^ importance 

In such a case, both^aeent and nn agent, 

for selling, niid a jierson wdio n, arc liable 

agent may prosecute Thus whr n through an 
hiB assistant into a shop to „ m^pector sent 
the money to pay for u am P,/'/"' Save him 

had been in the shop about a irimV t 'i^^islant 
went in. jt was held that tollovvcd and 

purchaser and the pe'so^I p 
PCftion There have We^!! P'^ojudiccd, under the 
the nuaning of the vo-ds •‘ton””"'’ decisions on 

purchaser-^ jt - Vnabhsh\V’;?ir?^^^^^^^ 


mr The notice in question need not be parbcular ; 

^ny lio general, as by putting up a notice in 
the shop Any such general notice must be clear 
and unambiguous , and it must be shown that the 
purchaser saw if or that any ordinary person would 
have seen it The fact that the purchaser^ in fact. 
Know of the unsatisfactory state of the article, 
irorn sources of information other than the vendor, 
"bull'd probably be no defence if ho did not actually 
see the notice, though there are conflicting decisions 
on the point 

, -^otlur class of cases is whore the article is 
slightly different from that usually sold as such, 
but in no way infcnor Thus, in a cose where a 
pot of marmalade was sold which contained 12 per 
cent of starch glucose, wluch it was proved was 
not injurious to health , and which hnci the effect 
oi preventing the marmalade crystallising, and also 
ad a tendency to prevent nuldevving and gerBu- 
nating , and further, that thci o was no legal 
standard of marmalade, it was held tliat there was 
no evidence of the sale being to the prejudice of 
the purchaser, Alvcrstone L C J , obsorv mg “It 
nas been jtidiciaUy decided that the differon" 
netwetn the article demanded and that supjilied 
must be to the prejudice of the purchaser . In 
le present case an article was given to th' 
pnrdia^r which, if different, was rather better " 

« “cicision, of course, raises the whole question : 
^hat IS the • article demanded ’ ? " 

1 lie question is not .always an casv one to answer, 
but one must say goncrallj that it is the dntj of 
tnc justices to asccrt.-un from tlic evidence and ftom 
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)f the Act of 1S99, wludi provides that a warrantj 
ir invoice given bv a person icsident outside the 
United ICingdom shall not bo available as a defence 
to any proceeding under the Acts, unless the 
deiendant proves that he had taken re.isonabh 
,tepb to ascertain and did, in fact, believe in the 
accuracy of the statement contained in the warrant) 
□r invoice As to vvhat is a sufficient written vvar- 
rantv, the cases arc nunitaous and conflicting, and 
to review and criticise them would bo bejond the 
scope of this article It is conceived, hovvovci, 
that the following rules may he deduced ftoin 
them — 

(1) The warrantv must be such as to have that 
effect in law It is not, however, ncccssarv' that 
the word " warrant ” shall be used, and if the 
intention is clear , and, having regard to Section 14 
of the Sale of Goods Act, 1893 {sujtra), a condition 
(winch the purchaser may elect to tieat as a war- 
ranty) may in certain cases be implied from w'ords 
of sale 

(2) Neither an invoice nor a label has, jttr se, any 
effect under this Section , but if the invoice or fabef 
IS the very proof and record of the contract, and 
not merely a subsequent identification of the goods 
delivered under it, it will be sufficient 

(3) If there is a running contract in writing for 
the supply of goods, and it is a question whether it 
operates to protect any particulai transaction, it 
will probably do so if there is some writing to 
identify the transaction as coming within the con- 
tract , and for tins purpose an invoice or a label, 
though not itself a warranty, will be admitted as 
evidence If it is intended to roly on tins defence of 
warranty, a copy of it must, within seven days of 
the service of the summons, be sent to the pur- 
chaser with a wTitton notice that the defendant 
intends to rely on it, and specifying the name and 
address of the person from whom ho rccoivxd it , 
and a hko notice of intention must be sent to such 
person, vvlio is entitled to attend and give evidence 
Forgery of a warranty is a misdemeanour punish- 
able with two years' hard labour It only remains 
to notice certain miscellaneous provisions of the 
Acts It IS an offence to obstruct or attempt to 
bribe any oflicei under the Acts, the penaltv being 
{20 for a first offence, {50 for a second, {100 (or 
imprisonment) for any subsequent one 

In all prosecutions under the Act, the burden of 
proof, as it is usually in criminal cases, rests with 
the prosecutors . but when it has been proved that 
an article has been sold in a mixed state, if the 
defendant desires to rely on an exception or pro- 
vision in the Act, it is incumbent on him to prove 
the same 

Finally, it must be observed that any person 
convicted of any offence under the Act of 1875 
pumshable hy justices may appeal to quarter 
sessions The Acts are not to affect by proceeding 
bv indictment, or dimmish contractual obligation 
but a person convicted under the Acts may add 
his fine and costs to the damages claimed by him 
from the person who sold him the article 

FOOLSCAP. — A sheet of paper varying in sire 
from 12 in to 12^ m by 15 in to 16 in , so-called 
from having formerly borne the water-mark of a 
fool’s cap and bells, which is said to have been 
substituted by Cromwell for the Royal arms 
Double foolscap is 17 in by 27 in - 

FOOT. — In linear measurement, the term " foot ” 
IS applied to a unit of measurement in most 
countnes of the world, which differs considerably 


in length. It was evidently taken onginnlly from 
ilu length of the liuinan foot, as other measures of 
length wore taken from oUier parts of l!io tods' 
Jhe English foot is 12 in. long, or the third part of 
a yard The French and tlio Rhenish foot (in com- 
mon use in Germany) arc slightly longer than, 
the English foot, vvitii which the Kussiau , 

identical A metre is equal m IcngiU to 3 2818 
Engbsh feet 

rOOT-POL'ND.-— This r, the term used to denota 
the amount of woik done in laising 1 lb through 
I foot at the earth’s surface The force that has to 
be ov'crcomo is flu weight of the pound, and as 
this IS the attraction belw'eeii it and the earth, the 
foot-pound vanes in different latitudes, owing to 
the difference in the power of attraction In the 
metric system, the unit of vvork is the Kilogram 
metre instead of the foot-pound, and this means 
the amount of work done m raising a kilogramme 
through I metre at the earth's surface, TJie kuO' 
grammclre is ocjuualonl to 7 233 foot-pounds (sci. 
Horsf Pow'fr ) , 

FOK CASH. — A transaction on the StocK 
Exchange which is "foi/cash” or "for ptoney, . 
means that the security winch has been sold must, 
as soon as delivered, bo paid for in cawi (a 
For Titr Account) 

FORCE SIATEURE.—Circumstanccs or events 
which no human precaution could have avert , 
or which no fraudulent intention could have pr • 
duced , and those dangers and accidents wi' 
are beyond human power to control or oppos - 
(Sec Act of God ) 

POnClItLE ENTRy.— Ihe well-knowm ma^m 
that an Englishman's liome is his castle is ' > 
jealously guarded in practice. Unless, , J 

there is some grant of pcrnussion, no ‘ 

the right to enter in or upon the lands of anotn , 
even though the person cnlcnng i*» 
the promises The fact of the ‘demise of the p 
mises IS enough to make the holder for the tim 
being the solo arbiter as to who shall or vvho s 
not enter in or upon the premises But, “f 
there is a right of peaceful entry' in the case 
distress (ijr v ) For every other entry there is 
right of action for trespass, and not ouly m y 
damages bo awarded against the trespasser, . 
certain cases an injunction (jv) will be 
restraining the trespasser from continuing 
offence But forcible entry is an act which renu 
the offender liable to be prosecuted by' criim 
process ft is, in fact, an indictable offence, a 
no person can give to another the nght to > 
forcibly' in or upon premises To constitute t 
offence there must be some violence shown 
opening a door and entering does not make t 
entry forcible, but the breaking of a door or winuov 
would be enough for the purpose Even an otne 
of tlic Crown cannot enter forcibly unless he t 
been first of all refused admission 

FORECLOSE.— Tlie act of fore-closing 

FORECLOSURE.— The taking actual Pfsscssioa 
of an estate or otlier thing mortgaged with a we 
of securing repayment of the loan. In 7 ’ 
was alvvays considered that a thing mortgaged vva 
nothing more than a security for the mimej. 
advanced '* Once a mortgage al way's a mortgage 
A mortgagee, therefore, was never allowed to taK^ 
possession of an estate on the failure of the nio^- 
gagor to pay at the stipulated time But, 
thclcss, payment must be made vMthin a rcasonaoi 
time 
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lo ship it may be paid for by a cheque oa a 
in New Orleans or Galveston The local bank 
fc on boaid ship and draws on a New York 
against it, at the same time forwarding the 
if lading The New York bank draws on 
m, and send on the bills of lading with the 
The London acceptors, who may be a bank 
commeicial firm, discount the bill, and the 
inters may re-discount it or borrow on it 
le w’hat IS technically called a 'fine bill,’ that 
th thejbest land of names on it, it may pass 
’h many hands before it matures ’* 
en bills are payable abroad, the common 
cc IS for the country banker to send tliem to 
ondon office or London agent to be sold 
gh a foreign bill broker The London banker, 
irse, disposes of lus foreign bills in the same 
er, indorsmg them before negotiation. In 
rclmary course of business, the bills get to 
ilace where they are payable, and tliey are 
paid or dishonoured on presentment just in 
ime manner as an inland bill, 
orcign bill generally consists of a set of three 
though the three documents constitute but 
ill This IS called " draiving in a set ” The 
parts are identical in terms, except that each 
iressed to be payable only on condition that 
:r of the other two has been paid The three 
are transmitted separately, and, therefore 
isk of loss IS greatly diminished Only one 
how’cver, should be accepted, for if more 
one IS accepted the acceptor may find him- 

lablo on each of tlie-.,’ " 

;h it was a separaSf '‘‘■--V 
r of a set indors(|»,' 6 ' ' -V 
ent persons, ho f 
sod as though it 
coptor on paying ^ 
lav part bean|, / 

«ise a 


accoprea, as 
. ’ .1^, if the 

tijf,;*y'‘: „ 

“'I > 

efe 




V 


dic” 


CC 


Ill 

Lo7tdon,^Tay 17,1912 

Luchange fot £500 

Stxiv days aftti stqhl of tins first of excharge 
{second and ihtrd of the same tenor axid dale unpaid) 
pay lo the o! det of John Jones, five hundred pounas, 
value received, which plac to account as advised 
The shipping documents attached to he suriendctcd 
against acceptance 

John Blown 

To It Robinson cS- Co , 

New York, 


The stamp duty payable upon a foreign bill is 
the same as that upon an inland bill unbl the 
amount of £50 is reached Thus — 

WTiere the amount or value of the 
money for which the bill is draivn does £ s. d 
not exceed £5 .. , 0 0 1 

Exceeds £5 and docs not exceed /lO 0 0 2 

,, £10 ., „ ;f25 . 0 0 3 

£"^5 ., ., £50 0 0 6 

(It will be icmombcred that the duty is Id only 

when tlie bill is drawn payable on demand, or at 
Sight, or on picscntation, or within tliree days after 
date or sight ) 

After £50, by the Finance Act, 1899, the duty is 
as follows — 

When the amount exceeds £50, but does not 
exceed £100, 6d , 

Wlien the amount exceeds £100, 6d lor every 
£100 and for any fractional part of £100. 

On foreign bills, tlie duties are to be denoted by 
.adhesive foreign bill stamps If a bill which is 
drawn abroad is impressed wath an English stamp, 
llus IS not suffiaent , it must have the correct 
.".f>cno stamp affixed If the bill is payable on 
and, or at sight, or on presentation, or within 
CO dw,' d.atc or sight, an ordinary penny 
be used Any person into whose 
'-1 bill comes before it is stamped 
stamp before dealing witl 
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flrptiTtmiie 
1 a! lie In 
I lulliili 


Monel,\ry 
10 Jililht.mcs 

Copper — i MilUemt 

i .. 

iSickcl — 1 ,, 

,, 2 Milli^nu'^ 

5 

M 1 Piaslrt 
Silver — 1 ,, 

,, 2 Pi a;, (.re , 

5 „ 

.. 10 „ 

20 „ 

- SO „ 

100 „ 

Note"; of SO Pia'.lies, 


Unit — Pirisiri of 


Gold- 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

4 

10 


0 

15 

77 


. i/E 
l/P::-r 20 

10/E, SO/C, and ibo/h lire Ti^ncd'^liy 
tile National Bank lingli^ih *^overei/ins 
are current throiiqhoiit Epypt at 97^ 

’ Prcncli 20 I'rane piece;, 

77 Piastres, Turkish Pounds, 871- 
Piastres 

English bank notes .ire subject to a 
varying discount 

rinlnnd. Monetary Unit — Markka of 
100 Pcnni 

Gokl — 20 Markkaa . 

Notes — per 100 MarUiaa .. i 

Franco. Monetary Unit— the Franc of 
100 Centimes 

Brotuo — 1 Centime 
„ 2 Centimes 

.. 5 „ 

.. 10 

Nickel— 25 

Silver — SO ,, 

„ I Franc 

,, 2 Francs 

II S ,, 

Gold— 5 

I. 10 

II 20 

or " Louis " 

Notes arc issued by the Bank of 
France for 50, 100, 500, and 1 000 
Francs. 

The silver coins anterior to 18G3 
excepting 5 Franc pieces, arc no lonecr 
current , also all Papal coins, and the 
50 centime, 1 Lira, and 2 Lire coins of 
Italy 

The gold and silver coins of Franco, 
Belgium, and Switzerland are current 
in each of these countries; also the 
gold coins of Italy, and (except m 
Switz^erland) the Austrian gold com of 
20 Francs (i e , a com minted for 
circulation in the Latin Union of the 
vahie of 20 Francs) The Greek 
2 Drachma!, 1 Drachma, and SO LeptA 
pieces are no longer accepted m France 
Belgium, or Switzerland 

Caution South American Dollars 
Roumaman, Spanish, and Sicilian coins 
arc frequently passed on to travellers by 
unscrupulous persons in giving change 
Such coins do not circulate in France, 


The " Napoleon," 


f'A 

Oi 

<4 

5‘ 

?1 

3 

G 


9 

6 


. 0 

0} 

. 0 

0} 

. 0 

01 

0 

r 

. 0 

21 

0 

4} 

. 0 


. 1 

7 

1 

0 

4 

0 

8 

0 

. 16 

0 


Ap.-O'irul 
% ilj* h 
LsgUih r-c5>i 
c 

Belgium, S’Mtrc'-Jand, or Italy, and arc 
worih considerably less fban ti‘o current ' 
com?. 

(lerniany. Monetary Unit — the Mark 
of lOO Pftnnigf 


Oippi r- 

— 1 Bfuinig I . 


. 0 

C 


2 Pfennig.' . 


0 

(1 

Nickel- 

-5 


0 

6 

n 

10 . 


.. 0 

1 

Silver — 

20 


0 

0 

50 


. 0 

6 

f 

1 .Mark 


1 

0 

• > 

2 .Mar).' 


I> 

0 

• » 

8 I, 


! ii 

0 


5 


. 5 

0 

Gold — 

10 „ 


,, 10 

0 


20 „ 


.. 20 

0 


Notes for 5, 10, 20, and SO Marks are 
losutd by the Slate, and notes for 100 
and 1.000 Marls by the Rciilisbank. 

Various Banl s in Bav.sna, Saxony', 
etc , issue notes for 100 and 500 Marks 
Thalers are now demonetised , ' 

'Jhe o.iet value of the Mark is 
rhghtly' under Is , but for all practical 
purposes the statement in the text 
may be itiken as iircurate < 

Greece. Monetary Unit — the Dr.achma 

oflOOLcptS 0 9} 

Tlio circulating medium of Greece 
consists principally of paper, notes 
being issued for 1, i, 5, 10, 25. 100, 500, 
and 1,000 Drnchinai, vvitb copper coins 
of 5 and 10 LeptA and nickel coins of 5, 

10, and 20 LeptA for the divisional 
money' 

rravcllcrs .are recommended to pro- i 
vide themselves with English or 
French gold 

Exchange : English sovereign, 27 00 
drachmni , French 20 franc piece, 
about 21 50 drachmai The rate of 
cxch.angc wanes considerably. 

Giicrnsey. There are special ponce, 
half-pence, and farthings coinctl, •which 
are current in addition to Bntish coins 

Holland. Monetary Unit — 1 Gulden of 
100 Cents. 


„ 1 „ 

„ 2} Cents 

-Silver — 10 ,, 

I, 25 ,, , . 

I. 50. „ . 

. / !■ Gulden (Guilder) 

£ ,, 2} ,, , , 

Goldyi-.lO 

* Notes arc issued by the Netherlands 
Bank for 10, 25, 40, 50, 60, 100, 200, 
^OTO, and 1,000 Gulden. 

/f Notes— per Dollar .. 

Silver — per Dollar . . 

• There are also silver coins of SO, 20, 
10, and 5 Cents, and bronze coins of 
J and ^ Cents 

nnngury. (See Austria ) 


0 Of 
0 0 } 
0 2 

0 5 
0 10 

1 8 
4 2 

16 S 


8}’ 

6 
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Afiprojitiialf 
vlIlK iti 
English minify 
?, d 


Gold 


rltigal — continued 

Sold — 1 MilrciB . . . ■! 

„ 2 .. . .8 

5 20 

10 ... 40 

Motes are issacd of 500 Reis and 
wards Gold is at a premium of 
out 5 per cent , .ind is not in general 
culation 

The eouivalents sliown in the table 
i baatd on the nominal gold value, 
t the present value of a Milreii, 
ircr or paper, is 4s 
Die rate of exchange is very fluctu- 

ng 

lUinanin. Monetary Unit — ^Lcy of 
Bams . . .0 

Notes — per 100 Lei 76 

ifisla. Monetary Unit — Rouble of 
Kopeks 

Copper — 1 Kopek . , ,0 

„ 2 Kopeks 0 

„ 3 .0 

„ 5 „ , . 0 

Nickel — 5 ,, 0 

., 10 „ .. .0 

., 15 „ . . 0 

„ 20 „ . .. 0 
Silver — 25 „ .. 0 

.. 50 ., . I 

,, 1 Rouble . , .2 

5 Roubles . 10 

7i 16 

., 10 „ . 21 

,, 15 ,, (Imperial) 32 

Notes Of 1, 3, 5, 10, 25, .50, 100, and 
10 Roubles arc in circulation, and are 
; par with gold, 

Russian notes as follows arc now out 
' date and of no value — 

100 Roubles dated before 1887. 

50 „ „ „ 1869, 

25 „ » „ 1888 

10 „ „ „ 1893 

5 1895 

3 & I „ dated on back of 
notes 

ervla. Monetary Unit — ^Dinar of 
Paras , . . , , . . . 0 6i 

outh Africa. Ilic coinage is the same 
in England, Enghsh gold and silver 
ig legal tender Notes arc issued 
the principal South African banks 
cr arrangement with llic Govern- 
it for 10s, £\. £5, £10, £20. and 
legal tender throughout British South 
ica 

Enghsh bank notes are at a discount 
:rom 1 to 2i per cent. 

In Portuguese terntory the Wilrcis 
lOO Rcis), about 4s , is principally 
d 

ipnln. Monetary Unit — Peseta of 
Ccrttimos , 

Bronre — 5 Centimos . J . . 0 OJ 

10 - . ,01 
Silver — 50,;*' ^ ,, , 0 4i 


9i 

0 


Oi 

01 
OJ 
11 
u 

5 

61 

02 
U 
8 
0 
4 
0 


Spain— wMfinwerf 

Silver — 1 Peseta . , 

„ 2 Pt-sclns 

„ 5 „ 

Gold — 20 „ , , 

„ 25 ,, (Alfonso) 


Approxlmiiif 
I vsluB in 

) ii(,Ihh money. 

d 

, . 0 9a 
., 1 7 

..4 0 
..16 0 
, 20 ft 


Notes of 25, 50, 100, 500, and 1,000 
Pesetas are issued by the Bank of 
Spam 

Gold is at a premium of about 
10 per cent,, and n. not m gcncnal 
circulation, 

'llic into of exchange is very 
fluctuating 

All silver coins prior to 1869 are 
nneurrent. 

'Ihe equivalents shown in the t,ablc 
•ire based on the nominal gold value, 
but the present exchange for an Eiiglii-h 
sovereign in Sp.inish notes and silver 
coin IS 26*90 to 27*10 Pesetas, 

Sweden. (See Norway ) 

SwitKerlnnil. Monetary Unit — the I-ranc 
of 100 Centimes. 

Bronre — 1 Centime . , . , 0 Of 

„ 2 Centimes . , () Of 

Nickel — 5 „ ,0 OJ 

„ 10 „ , 0 1 
20 ,. .,02 
Silver — -60 ,, . . , 0 4f 

„ 1 Franc ,, , 0 9J 

„ 2 Francs , , ,.17 

„ 5 4 0 

Gold — 20 „ .,16 0 

Notes of ,50, 100, 600, and 1,000 
Francs are issued by sever.il Swiss 
banks under arrangements with the 
Government, and arc .available tliroiigh- 
out Switzerland Gold is generally at a 
slight premium. 

'llic silver coins bearing tin figure of 
Helvetia in a sitting position, with the 
exception of tlic 5 Franc jiiecc, are 
noteurrcnt.and realise only their value 
as Sliver. (Sec notes under I'rancr ) 

Turkey. Monetaiy Unit — the Piastre 
of 40 Paras 

1 Piastre . . , . 0 21 

20 Piastres = 1 silver Mcdjidic , . 3 7 

100 „ I gold Turkish £ .18 0 

llie money* most commonly used in 
Turkey liy foreign tr.avellcrf. in the 
French 20 Franc piece 
Unilcil Staten. Monetary Unit — >1 Dollar 
of 100 Cents 

Copper — 1 Cent , , . , 0 01 

Nickel — 5 Cents , ,, , , 0 21 

Silver — 10 „ (Dime) , 0 5 

.. 25 . 1 01 

.. SO „ . . .,21 

„ 1 Dollar , . . .42“ 

Gold — 2| Dollari. ,, , JO 5 

.. 5 20 10 

10 „ (Eagle) ■ . 41 8 

20 ,. . , . . 83 4 

Notes, Grtenhaeks, Gold Ct*rtificntcR, 

Silver Ccrtificttlcs, and National Bank 
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there are the mera=: A kiloeiamrne 
= 2 84 lb, 

Ilolland. The metnc system is in use, but the 
names used are as follows — 


Dutch 
El 

Palm 
Duim 
Streep 
Roode. 

Ml lie 
Kan 
Maatjc 
Vingerhocd, 

Vat 
Wigtje 
Korrol 
Lord 
Onzo 
Pond 
Bunder 

^le old pound = 1 088 lb 

are 


Metnc 
Metre 
Decimetre 
Centimetre 
Milh metre 
Decametre, 
Kilometre 
Litre 
Decilitre 
Centilitre 
Hectolitre 
Gramme 
Decigramme 
Decagramme 
Hectogramme 
Kilogramme 
HccUirc 


Italian 
Metro 
Decimetro 
Ccntimetro 
Milhmetro 
Decametro 
Ettometro 
Chilometro 
Miriametro 
Ara 

Ccntiare, 
Ettaro 
Lilro 
Dccilitro 
Dccalitro 
Ettolitro 
Chilohtro 
Gramma, 
Decigramma 
Ccntigramma 
Milhgramma 
Dccngramma 
Ettogramma 
Cliilogramma 
Minagramma 
Japan, (a) Leni;th , 


Metric 
Metre 
Decimetre 
Centimetre 
Millimetre 
Deramotre 
Hectometre 
Kilometre 
Myriametre 
Are 

Centiarc 
Hectare 
Litre 
Decilitre 
Decalitre 
Hcctohtro 
ICilolitre 
Gramme 
Decigramme 
Centigramme 
Milligramme 
Decagramme 
Hectogramme 
Kilogramme 
„ , Mynagramme 

tlie shaku, c\hich is about a 


IGcf momS' eqilivaknt' to ^1^325^ lb 
(61 km) = 8 2817 lb , and the tan — inn 

Capacity ; the shoo= 397 rrais o^‘ 0498 

“ko'‘’U°e me," &= loT" 

- ■ -^1 the^riiTtS' - 

TM *1. . . 

■4/5 prams, and the 


(6) Weipht. tlic miskal 
mautid »= (>1 lb 

(i-) Capacity / \ the chemea' *990 „ i 

rapkha^: 2 chcAca' on,t . PMs , the 

bulhels and the art,ata= 1 809 

m If": measures are 

\ 678 

\ 

\ 


Portugal, The- metric system is in use 
Koumania. The motile system is in use. 
llussla. (a) Length, the vershok= 1| in„ the 
stopa= 8 vershok, the arshine = 2 stops, the 
^chcn= 3 arshine, and the verst = 500 saschen 
eno t^mrcforc, equal to 11 66 ‘6 yards, or 

c ^ English mile The Lithuanian mile=: 
5 56 English miles. The dessiatine is a square 
measure equal to 2,400 square saschen or 2 acres, 

2 roods, 32 poles 

(b) Weight, the funt= -9026 lb„ the pud== 
40 funt, the bcrkovitz =10 puds, and the packen = 

3 bcrkovitz Tlie packen is, therefore, about equal 
to 1083 Ib The funt is subdivided into 12 lanas, or 
32 lotti, or 96 zolotnicks, 

(c) Capacity; the tscharkcy= ’27049 gals., the 

vcdro= 100 tseharkeys, the ankcr=8 114 g.alS,” 
the chetvort= 46 2 gals,, and the sarokowaia= 
108 196 gals ^ 

Servla. Tlie metric system is in use 
South American States.' Except as separately 
noticed, the metric system is that commonly in use 
Spain. The metnc system is in use, and the 
same as in that system, except 
that the last letter of each weight and measure ends 
m o instead of e, e g,, metro, litro, gramo Tlie 
word are is changed into area 
The old Spanish weights and measures which are 
*6 hso in some parts of Central and Soutli 
Amenca were as follows — 

(6) Length , the Spanish foot= 10 958 in., and 
the vara = 2 782 ft. The square measure the 
fancgada= ij acres 

, (b) Weight, the onza= 063 lb, the libra = 

1 1014 lb , and thequmlal= 100 libra, or 110 1431b 
(c) Capacity , the cuartillo = ’01 1 gals , the 
azumbro= 4 cuartillos, the ctiartilla= 2 arumbres, 
and the arroba mayor = 4 cuartillos The arroba 
'S. therefore, equal to about 3’S5 gals 
Sweden. The metric system is in general use, hut 
some of tlie old measures and weights used in Don- 
i”no^ still to bo found, e g , the tommo of 
oi 8^'cn, which IS equal to 24 tomines or 

^4 714 in ; the lod is rather more than 4 oz , and 
Phnd = 1 ’1 02 lb An English hundrcdWeight = 
102 Swedish punds 

Swil/erlnnu, The metric system is in use Ihere 
w also-thc weight known as the pfund= 1 1023 Ib. 
The pfund is divided into 16 unzen or 32 loths 
The standard of length is the foot of 3 decimetres = 

H 811 in 

Turkey. The metric system IS in use, but the 
names applied are as follow's — 

Turkish. Metric. 

Arshin. Metre 

Kilogramme 

Ointaro 100 jvilogrammcs 

Chequee 1,000 kilogrammes' 

United Stales. The English imperial weights and 
measures ore generally used, but there arc also sbll 
in esjstenco certain measures knowm .as the old 
Winchester mca.surcs These are as follows — 

Ltyind , the pint and gallon are equal to 
833 of the imperial pint and gallon. Tliesc apply 
to wanes and spirits A pint of bccr= 1 017 pts 
(ii) /Jry , the pint, gallon, bushel, and quarter 
are equal to 969 of tlie same imperial measure 
FORESTALI/IiS’Ct, — rius is genoially tal cn to 
mran anj paiticiiKr advantage which one person 
oDt.ains in a market over another. In England, at 
one tim". rt was an ofTcncc for a person to liny up 
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Forfeited Shares Account, D) 

Shareholders (Personal Account), Dr 
Premium on Shares Account, Cr 

Share Capital Account, C> 


the effect of this entry being to re-establish the 
Issued Capital Account at its former amount, and 
a permanent liability in the shape of premiums on 
shares, instead of a Forfeited Shares Account, as 
mentioned above, which nould be eliminated b\ 
this latter entry, the debit made to the Share- 
holders' Personal Account being made by a paj ment 
in cash and so balanced 

Particulars of shares forfeited are required to be 
given in the Annual Summary {q v ] 

FORFEITURE. — Formerly, when a person was 
convicted of a felony {qv), but not of a mis- 
demeanour (qv), forfeiture of land and goods 
followed the conviction, but this severe penalty 
was finally abolished by a statute passed in 1870 
in all cases evcept outlawry, and as outlawry is 
practically extinct, so forfeiture of goods and lands 
has become obsolete, as far as a general seirure of 
the whole of the same is concerned But there are 
many statutes in force which impose forfeiture of 
special goods to which certain offences relate 
Thus, if an attempt is made to smuggle tobacco 
or certain other goods which are liable to customs 
duties, not only is the smuggler subject to penalties, 
but forfeiture of the goods follows as a matter of 
course Also for offences against the game laws and 
fishing, the offender is subjected to the forfeiture of 
any implements which he has in his possession for 
the carrying out of lus purpose, such as snares, 
nets, etc 

In Scotland, forfeiture of movables still exists if 
a person is sentenced to death, or is convicted of 
certain enmes 

As to land alone, forfeiture to the Crown may still 
take place in case of an alienation in mortmain [qv], 
but this rarely happens 

Much more important, from a business point of 
new, IS the case of forfeiture as between landlord 
and tenant, when a lease is liable to be forfeited 
for a breach of any of the coicnants contained in 
the lease Formerly this forfeiture worked great 
hardship in many cases, but by reason of the Con- 
veyancing Acts of 1881 and 1892. the court now 
has power to grant relief against forfeiture, under 
certain procedure and subject to certain conditions 
being complied with by the tenant, in all cases 
except the following (1) A covenant on the part 
of the tenant or lessee against underletting or 
•issignment wnthout the licence of the landlord 

(2) a condition for forfeiture upon the banltrujitcy 
of the tenant or lessee, or upon the taking posses- 
sion of lus interest under an execution which is 
enforced more than a year after the bankruptce , 

(3) a covenant containcel in a mining lease giving 
the lessor the right of access to and inspection of 
the premises, books, etc Forfeiture of a lease takes 
place also if a tenmi sets vp a title to the jiroperty 
adverse to that of the landlord) 

FORGED TR VKSFERS,— nie\«elIor of registered 
stock or shares has not completed lus bargain until 
tic has dcliv creel a transfer dulyVpce-culcd by the 
registered propnetor. and if b> 'tny cliancl the 
transfer he delivers IS a spurious one’ the sign.atorc 
of the transferor bcirg a forgery-, il iSi of course, not 
a good dehv r-y . In the ordtnarv y av ) if a comjianv 
or the agents appointed by a Gov eminent, municf- 
paltly.oT company, as the ease may be^ give effect 


to a forged transfer, the transferor out of whose 
name the stock has been wrongfully transferred has 
recourse against such company or transferring agent 
With a view to piotecting purchasers of stock and » 
shares from loss through forged transfeis, the 
Forged Transfers Acts, 1891 and 1892, were passed 
The adoption of those Acts is not compulsory on 
companies, though many-, and practically- all the 
railway companies, have placed themselves under 
the provisions of the Acts, the pnncipal provisions 
of which are — 

“ (1) \Wiere a company- or local authonty- 
issue or have issued shares, stock, or securities 
transferable by any instrument in w-nling, or by- 
an entry in any books or register kept by or on 
behalf of the company or local authority, they 
shall have power to make compensation by- a 
cash payment out of their funds for any loss 
arising from a transfer of any such shares, stock, 
or secunbes m pursuance of a forged transfer or 
of a transfer under a forged power of attorney, 
whether such loss arises, and whether the transfer 
or power of attorney was forged before or after 
the passing of this Act, and whether the person 
receiving such compensation, or any person 
through whom he claims, has or has not paid 
any- fee or otherwise contributed to any fund 
out of winch the compensation is paid (The 
words ‘ whether such loss, etc were added by 
the 1892 Act ) 

" (2) Any company or local authonty may, if 
they think fit, provide either by fees not exceeding 
the rate of Is on every £100 transferred, with a 
minimum charge equal to that for £25, to bo paid 
by the transferee upon the entry- of the transfer 
in the books of the company or local authority-, 
or by insurance, reservation of capital, accumula- 
tion of income, or in any other manner in which 
they may resolve upon, a fund to moot claims for 
such compensation (The words ‘ with a minimum 
charge equal to that for £25 ‘ w ere added by the 
1892 Act ) 

" (3) For the purpose of prov-iding such com- 
pensation, any company- may borrow on the 
security of their property, and any local authority- 
may- borrow watli the like consent and on the hkc 
secunty- and subject to tlie like conditions as to 
repayment by- means of instalments or the pro- 
vision of a sinking fund, and otherwise as in the 
case of the securities in respect of which com- 
pensahon is to be provided, but any- money so 
borrowed by a local authority shall be repaid 
within a term^not longer than five years Any 
expenses incurred by a local authority in malang 
compensation, or in the repayment of, or the 
payment of interest on, or otherwise in connec- 
tion with, any loan raised as aforesaid, shall, 
except so far as they may be met by- such fees 
as aforesaid, be paid out of the fund or rate on 
wluch the secunty- in rcsjiect of vvluch com- 
pensation IS to be made is charged 

“ [4) Any such company or local authonty 
may impose such reasonalile restrictions on the 
transfer of their shares, stock, or sccuntics, or 
with respect to powers of .ittorney for the transfer 
thereof, as they may consider requisite for 
guarding against loxscs arising from forgery. 

“ (5) Where a company or local authority- 
compensate a person under this Act for any loss 
arising from forgery-, the company or local 
authonty shall, without prcjudici to any other 
lights or remedies, have the same rights aod 

ffSO 
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bill by the acceptor, and the bill is delivered up, 
the nghtful owner can demand the bill back and 
can sue the acceptor either on the insfrument or 
on the consideration Ihe acceptor will then have 
a right of action against the holder foi what is 
called " money had and received,” or for con- 
version of the bill It will then be the turn of the 
holder to seek lus remedy against his transferor 
The transferor will then pioceed against lus own 
transferor, and so on Last of all the indorser or 
other person who took through the forged indorse- 
ment will come into possession of the bill, and his 
remedy will generally be of no avail It wall ha%e 
been observed that the rightful owner of a bill 
winch has been forged with the owner’s signature 
has his first right of action against the acceptor, if 
the acceptor has paid the bill If it happens that 
the acceptor has paid the holder, and the holder 
cannot be found, it is the acceptor who is the sole 
loser There is no one against w horn he can pt oceed 
As far as a bill or a promissory note is concerned, 
a banker is in no better position than any oUier 
person if he pays under a forged indorsement, 
though he is protected, as is shown later, if he pays 
a bill on demand drawn upon himself, t e , a cheque, 
bearing a forged indorsement Bills are very 
frequently made payable at banks A banker 
should, therefore, make special arrangements rvilh 
his customers so as to minimise his chances of loss 
If he fads to do so, and pays a bill bearing a forged 
acceptance or a forged indorsement, he cannot 
charge his customer with the amount paid It is a 
banker’s duty in the case of bills to see that all the 
indorsements are genuine — the signature of the 
acceptor is, of course, luiown to him in the ordinary 
way He is not bound, however, to inquire into the 
genuineness of the signature of the drawer, as the 
acceptor lumself, by the act of accepting, is 
estopped from denying the genuineness of the 
signature of the drawer (See Acceptor ) A 

banker who has paid a forged bill must give 
immediate notice to the holder whom ho has paid 
that the bill is a forgery, so that such holder may 
at once proceed to recover against antecedent 
parties, not on the bill, for that is valueless if he 
obtained possession " through " a forged signature, 
but upon the consideration for which the bill was 
taken 

It would appear that there is no possibility of 
relief being granted in these cases of forgery, except 
where the party agamst whom such relief is 
sought IS precluded by his own conduct from setting 
up the fact of the forgery as a defence. As it was 
pointed out above, a forgery cannot bo ratified, 
and Its existence renders the bill piund facte value- 
less Thus, in an old case, a bill bearing a 'forged 
acceptance was negotiated to a holder in due course 
The holder discovered the forgery and threatened 
to prosecute the forger, but was prevailed upon not 
to do so by the acceptor who wrote him a letter, 
stating . ” I hold myself responsible for the bill 
bearing my signature ” It was held that the 
acceptor was not liable on the bill, as the forgery 
of his signature could not be ratified But where 
an acceptance was really forged, and the bolder in 
due course having been informed that such was the 
case, wrote to make inquiries of the acceptor about 
it, and the acceptor replied that the signature was 
genuine, it was held that lus conduct was sueh as 
to preclude him from setting up the forgery m an 
acbon on the bill As to the other grounds of 
defence, tlirough negligence, etc , each case must 


depend upon its own facts, and it'will be a question 
for a jury to stale what is the nature of the whole 
transaction, and for the court to decide upon the 
liability resting upon the parties to the bill upon 
the jury's findings In order to prevent difficulties 
arising, the couit will restrain by injunction the 
negotiation of a bill held under a forged signature, 
or order it to be given up for cancellation. Also a 
defendant who believes that a bill is forged may at 
any time, by iiolico in wanting, require the bill to 
be produced for his inspection 

Ihe danger and the loss that may arise from 
forgery' only tend to emphasise the need of pre- 
caution in accepting a bill or a cheque If the bill 
or cheque bears a large number of indorsements, 
the transferee should decline to accept it unless be 
IS acquainted with the signatures themselves, or 
obtains the indorsement of lus immediate transferor, 
knowing him to be a man of sound financial standing 
and fully' able to pay' the amount of the instrument 
if it turns out to be irregular in any' fashion 
The civil liability has alone been considered here 
Of course, if the actual forger, or any person who 
has assisted in the forgery is discovered, he may 
be prosecuted and convicted for the felony 

Closely connected with a forged signature is an 
unauthorised signature, and the consideration of the 
latter naturally falls within the scope of tlie present 
article A forged signature must be distinguished 
from an unauthorised signature, though the effect 
of the tw'o IS the same, m the absence of a ratifica- 
tion of the unauthoiised signature Every forged 
signature is, of course, unauthonsed, but it does 
not follow that every unauthonsed signature is a 
forgery For example, a member of a partnership 
firm may sign a bill in the firm’s name He may 
have authority to sign the name, but lie may also 
hav e no authority to sign bills It is then a question 
of fact as to whether a bill so signed bears an 
authorised signature or not It must always be 
remembered that a person who takes a bill bearing 
a procuratioil signature must be on his guard, and 
inquire as to the circumstances under which the 
authority to sign has been given It is not necessary 
that the authonty should bo given m wntmg 
This necessity' for carefulness is specially provided 
for by Section 25 of the Bills of Exchange Act, 
1882, which IS as follows — 

" A signature by procuration operates as notice 
that the agent has but a limited authonty to sign, 
and the principal is only hound by such signature 
if the agent in so signing was acting withm the 
actual limits of his authonty ” 

Two illustrations may make the point as to 
unauthonsed signatures clearer A, a partner in 
a trading firm, fraudulently accepted a bill m 
the firm name for a private debt of his own It 
was negotiated to a holder m due course In an 
action on the bill it was held that the firm was 
liable under A’s signature Any momher of a 
tr.ading firm may sign on behalf of the other 
members, and unless there are suspicious circum- 
stances connected witli the case, the firm must 
take the consequences On the other hand, where 
a partner fraudulently indorsed a bill in the firm 
name to a person who afterwards received pav- 
ment from the acceptor, such person being aware 
of the fraud, it was held that the money was 
recoverable The remarks made m connection with 
forgery as to payment being made through or under 
the signature must be borne in mind The fact that, 
there is a signature on a hill which is not authorised ' 
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flows to the Gnlf of Lion, which it enters through 
a delta by a number of mouths From Arles, near 
the head of the delta, to St Louis on the coast, is 
a waterway suitable for small steamers , but, 
chiefly on account of the speed of the current, 
navigation between the delta and Lyons is difficult, 
although the downward journey is easily made 
The Saone is a first-class waterway, and is con- 
nected by first-class canals ivith the Seme, Rhine, 
and Meuse The Rhone and Rhine Canal, through 
the lowland between the Jura and the Vosges, con- 
nects It with the Rhine, and the Canal du Centre 
with the Loire 

The Seme and its cluef tributaries, Yonne, Marne, 
'and Oise, nso in the hills of Burgundy and Cham- 
pagne and the Ardennes The whole system con- 
verges on the Pans region, whence the mam stream 
flows north-westward to tlic English Channel The 
old ports of Honflour and Harfleur have now fallen 
into disuse, the former being silted up and the 
latter displaced by Havre The navigation of the 
estuary is somewhat difficult on account of the 
banks formed by the silt brought down, and small 
steamers can avoid it by the Tancarvillc canal from 
Havre, although this is much less used than 
formerly The bed of the river has been dredged 
so as to allow steamers drawing 22 ft of water to 
reach Rouen, thus enabling that city to receive the 
coal and raw cotton for its industncs direct Above 
Rouen, dredging has made it possible for ships 
drawing 10 ft to reach Pans, which is in direct 
communication by water with Nantes and London 
First-class watenvays connect it with the Rhone, 
Rhine, and Meuse, and also with Antwerp and other 
Belgian ports, while smaller canals lead to the 
Loire The Marne and Rhine Canal, with 180 locks, 
crosses the Vosges at a height of 1,100 ft The 
Burgundy Canal, with 191 locks, joins the Yonne 
with the Sadne, nsmg, in crossing the Cote d'Or, 
to a height of over 1,200 ft above the sea 
The Loire, wth its tributary the Alher, rises m 
the Central Plateau, and flowing generally north- 
ward as far as Orleans, turns westward to the Bay 
■of Biscay, Its lower course is sluggish, and subject 
to considerable variations in volume on account of 
the peculiar character of soil in its upper basin 
Here the rocks, having little power of absorption, 
allow the ram to run off quickly and flood the 
rivers, after winch they fall rapdly Ihe increase 
m the size of ships led to the nse of St Nazaire at 
the mouth at the expense of Nantes at the head 
of the estuary, but a ship canal now enables vessels 
drawing 21 ft to proceed direct to Nantes, 

Ihe Dordogne and the Garonne drav/ their 
waters from the Central Plateau and the Pyrenees, 
and converge on Bordeaux, entenng the Bay of 
Biscay by the Guonde estuarj From loulouse on 
the Garonne, the Canal du hhdi passes tlirough 
Carcassonne and Cette to the Rhone, tlius con- 
necting the Atlantic with the Mediterranean The 
proposal has often been made to construct a ship 
-canal along tlus route in order to save the Ion" 
vo>age round Spam, but at present tho Canal du 
Midi IS a second-class waterway 

Of tlio smaller nvers, the most important is the 
Somme in tlie basin of which ho a number of small 
industnal towns connected by water with the 
Seme basin and Belgium, 
t’llmBtc. In the north the climate is similar to 
that of the south of England , in the south, where, 
-in the nc'ghbourhood of Nice, the mountains keep 
-out the cold northerly winds, the orange will npeii 
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Lying on the west coast of Europe and in tho track 
of the prevailing westerly winds, the rainfall is 
sufficient for agriculture As tlie lugher moun- 
tains lie on the east and south, it is there' that 
most ram falls, amounting generally to more than , 
60 in on the slope of the Alps, Vosges, and the 
western half of the Pyrenees The lowest rain-, 
fall is found on tho Mediterranean coast adjoin-' 
mg the Spanish border Tho absence of mountains 
on the northern fronhers leaves the region around 
and to the north-east of Paris open to the extremes 
of winter cold and summer heat of continental 
Europe At Nantes, practically at sea level, frost 
13 almost unknown ; but on the elevated region of 
the Central Plateau bitterly cold weather is experi- 
enced m winter In the upper Alpine regions, which 
include Mont Blanc, the highest point m western 
Europe, low temperatures are, of course, experi- 
enced The Rhone Valley, with much of the low- 
land bordering the Mediterranean region, pro- 
tected by the Cevennes, Alps, and othcrmountains, 
is open only to southerly influences, and has, con- 
sequently, a warm and somewhat damp climate 
In the south-east, conbguous with the similar 
region of Italy, is tho Riviera whose mild winters, 
due to the protection from northerly influences by 
the Alps, draw a large temporary population from 
the colder parts of Europe 

In the higher Alpine valleys there is a temporary 
summer population, the shepherds talang their 
flocks there when the snow has melted in early 
summer and returmng to tho lower valleys m 
winter 

Agricultural Productions. Rouglily, half the 
population of France is dependent directly upon 
agriculture, and half tho land is under crops The 
lowlands generally and the valleys arc fertile, tho 
most infertile lowland area being the Landes, 
bordering tho Bay of Biscay in tho south-w'est 
Owing to the customary system of land tenure, 
the number of peasant proprietors, with very small 
holdings that are better described as gardens than 
farms, is very largo Tlie most important crops are 
cereals Wheat is the most widely and most 
extensively growii, the area under it being 

16.000. 000, acres Oats occupy 9,500,000 acres , 
rye, 3,000,000, barley, 1,750,000, buckwheat, 

1.250.000, and maize, rather less Barley is 
grown mostly in the north and east, and maize in 
Aquitaine Of countries for w'hich statistics are 
available, France comes next to tho United States 
in the annual amount of wheat produced Iho 
average produce per acre, however, is less than m 
Britain 

Other crops in order of importance are the vine, 
potato, mangold, beet, ohve, mulberry, colza, hemp, 
flax, and tobacco Ilie mulberry is grown chiefly 
in the Rhone Valley as food for the silkworm, and 
the ohve llounshes m Provence Beet is most 
largely grown in the north, in Flanders and 
Picardy , much is also grown in Bne, Beaucc, and 
Limagne Part is used for the production of sugar, 
but the bulk for the manufacture of spint 

Tlie pnncipal ammals kept are; Sheep, cattle, 
pigs, and horses, tho numbers being — slitcp, 

17.500.000, cattle 14,000,000; pigs, 7,000,000, 
and horses, 3,000,000 Tliorc are also about* 
1,500,000 giats kept The sheep are most 
numerous in the hilly lands of Champagne and 
the neighbourhood, tho Ardennes, the hills of tho 
northein plain, and tho slopes of the Alps and the 
Cevennes, The chief horse-breeding districts are m 
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flows to the Gulf of Lion, which it enters through 
a delta by a number of mouths From Arles, near 
the head of the delta, to St Louis on the coast, is 
a waterway suitable for small steamers , but, 
chiefly on account of the speed of the current, 
navigation between the delta and Lyons is difflcult, 
although tlic downward journey is easily made. 
The Saono is a first-class watenvay, and is con- 
nected by first-class canals with the Seine, Rhine, 
and Meuse The Rhone and Rliine Canal, through 
the lowland between the Jura and the Vosges, con- 
nects it -with the Rhine, and the Canal du Centre 
with the Loire 

The Seme and its chief tnbutancs, Yonno, Marne, 
'and Oise, i ise in the lulls of Burgundy and Cham- 
pagne and the Ardennes Tlio whole system con- 
verges on the Pans region, whence the mam stream 
flows north-westward to the English Channel The 
old ports of Honfleur and Harfleur have now fallen 
into disuse, the former being silled up and the 
latter displaced by Havre The navigation of the 
estuary is somewhat difficult on account of the 
banks formed by the silt brought down, and small 
steamers can avoid it by the Tancarville canal from 
Havre, although this is much less used than 
formerly The bod of the river has been dredged 
so as to allow steamers drawsng 22 ft of water to 
reach Rouen, thus enabling that city to receive tho 
coal and raw cotton for its industries direct Above 
Rouen, dredging has made it possible for ships 
•draiving 10 ft to roach Pans, which is in direct 
communication by water with Nantes and London 
First-class waterways connect it with the Rhone, 
Rlune, and Mouse, and also with Antw'erp and other 
Belgian ports, while smaller canals lead to the 
Loire Tlic Marne and Rhino Canal, with 180 locks, 
crosses tho Vosges at a height of 1,100 ft The 
Burgundy Canal, wnth 191 locks, joins the Yonne 
with the Saone, rising, in crossing tho Cote d‘Or, 
to a height of over 1,200 ft above the sea 

■The Loire, with its tnbutary tho Allier, nscs m 
the Central Plateau, and flowing generally north- 
ward as far as Orleans, turns westward to the Bay 
of Biscay Its lower course is sluggish, and subject 
to considerable variations m volume on account of 
the peculiar character of soil in its upper basin 
Here the rocks, having Uttle power of absorption, 
allow the ram to run off quickly and flood the 
nvers, after which they fall rapidly The increase 
in the size of ships led to the nso of St Nazaire at 
the mouth at the expense of Nantes at the head 
of the estuary, but a ship canal now enables vessels 
drawing 21 ft to proceed direct to Nantes 

The Dordogne ^ and the Garonne draw their 
waters from the Central Plateau and the Pyrenees, 
And converge on Bordeaux, entering tho Bay of 
Biscay by the Gironde estuary From loulouso on 
the Garonne, the Canal du Midi passes through 
Carcassonne and Cette to the Rhone, thus con- 
necting the Atlantic with the Mediterranean The 
proposal has often been made to construct a ship 
■canal along this route in order to save the long 
voyage round Spain, but at present the Canal du 
Midi IS a second-class waterway 

Of tho smaller nvers, the most important is the 
Somme in the basin of which he a number of small 
industrial tovms connected by water with the 
Seme basin and Belgium 
Climate. In tho north the climate is similar to 
that of tile south of England , m the south, where, 
in the neighbourhood of Nice, the mountains I cep 
.out the cold nortiierly winds, the orange will ripen 


Lying on the west coast of Europe and in the track 
of the prevailing westerly winds, the rainfall is 
sufficient for agriculture. As tho higher 
tains lie on the cast and south, it is there that 
most ram falls, amounling generally to more than - 
60 in on the slope of the Alps,, Vosges, and the 
western half of the Pyrenees The lowest rain- 
fall IS found on the Mediterranean coast adjoin- 
ing the Spanish border Tho absence of mountains 
on the northern frontiers leaves the region arounci 
and to the north-east of Pans open to the extremes 
of winter cold and summer heat of continental 
Europe At Nantes, practically at soa level, ^ frost 
IS almost unknown ; but on the elevated region oi 
the Central Plateau bitterly cold weather is espert- 
cncecl in winter In the upper Alpine regions, wmcii 
include Mont Blanc, the highest point in western 
Europe, low temperatures arc, of course, experi- 
enced. The Rhone Valley, with much of the low- 
land bordering tho Mediterranean region, pro- 
tected by the Cevennes, Alps, and other mountains, 
13 open only to southerly influences, and has, con- 
sequently, a warm and somewhat damp 
In the south-east, contiguous with the s'™'" 
region of Italy, is the Riviera whose mud winter , 
due to the protection from northerly influences 
the Alps, draw a large temporary populabon from 
the colder parts of Europe 

In the higher Alpine valleys there is a temporary 
summer population, the shepherds taking t le 
flocks there when the snow has melted in 
summer and returning to the lower valleys 
winter ,, ,, 

Agnciilturnl Produchons. Roughly, half tii 
population of Franco is dependent directly 
agriculture, and half the land is under crops J. 
lowlands generally and tho valleys 
most infertile lowland area being the Eanae , 
bordering the Bay of Biscay in tho south-wes 
Owing to the customary system of land ' 

the number of peasant proprietors, with very sma 
holdings that are better described as gardens t“ 
farms, is very large The most important crops a 
cereals Wheat is tho most widely and mo 
extensively grown, tho area under it bei g 

16.000. 000 acres Oats occupy 9,500,000 acres , 
rye, 3,000,000; barley, 1,750,000. buckwheat, 

1.250.000. and maize, rather less Barley is 
grown mostly in the north and east, and maize 
Aquitaine Of countnes for which statisucs « 
available, Franco comes next to tho United 

in the annual amount of wheat produced, a 
average produce per acre, however, is less than 
Britain. , , 

Other crops in order of importance are the v , 
potato, mangold, beet, ohvo, mulberry, colza, he p. 
flax, and tobacco The mulberry is grown cm y 
in the Rhone Valley as food for the 
the olive floiinshes m Provence Beet is m 
largely grown m the north, in Flanders 
Picardy , much is also grown in Bnc, Beaucc, > 
Limagno Part is used for the production oi sug . 
but the bulk for the manufacture of spint 

Tho pnnapal ammals kept arc . Sheep, ca . 
pigs, and horses, the numbers 

17,500.000, cattle 14,000,000, pigs, 7.000, ouu. 
and horses, 3,000,000 There are also about 
1,500,000 giats kept The sheep arc most 
numerous in tho lully kinds of Champagne 
Uic neighbourhood, tho Ardennes, tho hills oi 
northern plain, and the slopes of tho Alps ana 
Cevennes Tho chief horse-brCcdiflg districts are 
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the infertile country known as the Landes Along 
the banks of the Garonne, the Dordogne, and their 
principal tnbutancs ate extensive vineyards, whose 
surplus produce IS exported from Bordeaux (251.917) 
the fifth port of France Large vessels, however, do 
not go beyond Pauillac, nearer the mouth 

Toulouse (149,438), on the Garonne, whore the 
Canal du Midi joins it, is in the centre of an agri- 
cultural region and a gram mat let Like Carcas- 
sonne. it will benefit by a trans-Pyrcncean railway 

Btarntz is a cosmopolitan watenng-place near the 
Spanish border 

Pau (35,044), Caulercts, Lourdes, Bagneres de 
Bigorte, Bagneres de Luchon, and other small 
places along the foot of the Pyrenees have thermal 
and medicinal springs of repute 

Languages, Although the French of the Pans 
region is used by the bulk of the people, a 'number 
of dialects are found, the chief being Walloon in the 
north and Provencal in the south In the south the 
same languages arc found on both sides of the 
Spanish border, Basque in the west, and Catalan in 
the east In Brittany, several Breton dialects, akin 
to Welsh, are spoken 


Summary of French Territories, with their Arens 

and ropuintions. 

France 

Area m 
Square Miles 
207,054 

Population 

39,376,000 

In Africa— 

Algena 

343,500 

5,231,850 

Tunis . 

45.779 

1,500,000 

Sahara 

, 1,544,000 

800,000 

Senegal 


915,000 

Upper Senegal and 


4.415.000 

1.498.000 

Niger 

Guinea. 

1,585,810 

Ivory Coast 

Dahomey 

Mauntania 


890, 000 

749.000 

400.000 

Equatorial Ainca 
(Treaty of Nov 4,1911) 568,460 

4,000,000 

Reunion 

970 

201,000 

Madagascar 

226,015 

2,701,000 

Mayotte 

840 

96,000 

Somali Coast 

5,790 

180,000 

In Asia — 

India . . 

196 

277,000 

Indo-China 

309,980 

16,317,000 

In America — 

St. Pierre S. Miquelon 96 

6,000 

West Indies . . 

1,066 

364,000 

Guinea. 

34,060 

27,000 

In ihe Factfic — 

New Caledonia 

7,200 

55,800 

Other Islands . 

1,544 

30 000 

Total of possessions 

outside Prance 

4,675,306 

40,653,6.50 

Total with Prance 

. 4,882,360 

79,905 895 


ALGBRIA. Algeria was first occupied bj the 
French in IfcSO, since when the area has been greatly 
extended, now reaching as far south as latitude 
26“ N The cast and west limits arc 24“ W and 
8i“ E South of 32° K is V'lthin the Sahara, and 
h.ib an area allogcUicr out of proportion to its 
importance The region between the coast and 
32° has an area of 184,474 square miles and a 
peculation of about 5,000,000 

7 he two ranges of the Atlas divide the country 
into three natural regions . 77ie Tell in tlie north. 


comprising the coast region and the wooded lower 
slopes of the adjoining mountains , a desert fegion 
with oases in the soulli , and between these an 
and upland region w'lth great stretches of alfa grass. 

For some purposes the country is regarded as a 
part of France, Each of the three departments 
into which it is divided — Oran in the west, Algiers 
in the centre, and Constantine in the cast — sends 
a senator and two deputies to Pans and provides 
a division of the XIXth Army Corps, lumsia pro- 
viding the fourth division Ihe northern part is 
under a civil Governor-General and tlic southern 
under a military ofiieer The part under the former 
has always grown at the expense of the latter, and 
it IS intended that eventually the whole will come 
under the civil power. 

The People. Until the Arab invasion in the twelfth 
century, the predominant raco/was the Berber 
These were driven to the mountainous regions by 
the invaders, most of whom still load a nomadic life, 
Tlie most important division of the Berbers are the 
Kabylcs, who keep enormous herds of sheep and 
goats There is a considerable Jewish clenjcnt, 
especially in the towns Arabic is the prevailing 
language, many dialects of it being spoken 

Commiinleallons, Trade, anil Towns. There arc 
1,859 miles of first-class roads, 2,000 miles of rail, 
and over 200 miles of tramway in Algeria From 
near the Moroccan frontier the railways lino runs 
rouglUy' parallel to, and at some distance from, the 
coast, except where it passes through Algiers, and 
IS connected with the Tumsian railway's Short 
hnes connect this east and we*st system with the 
coast at Oran, Mostagancm, Bougie, Phihpvtllc, 
and Bone, while others run inland to the case's of 
7 chessa, Bishra, and Figig '1 be ports on the rail- 
way are connected with Marseilles and ivith one 
another by the Compagmo Generalc Trans- 
atlantiquc From Oran there is a service to 
Carthagena m Spain, and from Bone to Corsica 
and Sardima , while another service runs from 
Algiers to Bordeaux via Oran, Tangicrs, and 
Gibraltar 

The bulk of tho trade is with France In the 
trade with foreign countnes. Great Britain leads 
both in exports and imports 

Of tho imports, which average ^18,000,000 per 
annum, cottons arc the largest item, amounting to 
onc-mnth of the total 71 ib next in order of value 
are clothing, machinery and other metal goods, 
woodworlc, vegetable oil, skins and leather, sugar, 
and timber. 

The exports average ^{1 3,000,000, tbc chief 
articles being wine, /3,400,000 , sheep, 1,200,000 , 
and wheat, 1, 200,000 ’Then come barley, wool, 
phosphates, cork, fruit, zinc ore, iron ore, hides and 
skins, tobacco, and olive oil 

Minerals. Tfhc chief ores mined are iron, zinc, and 
lead Antimony, chrome, and manganese arc also 
found 7 he chief iron renlrci arc Mokra, near Bone, 
and the region behind Bern Saul, near the Moroccan 
borders, from which large quantities are exported 
TThe ore generally hes close enough to the surface to 
be obtained by quarrying Ornamental stone of 
fine quality is quarried at Klebcr m Or.an and Am 
Smara in Constantine Fhosphates, eopccinlly near 
Tebess.a, are being largely' exploited by British com- 
panies Petroleum is knov/n to exist in Oran, but 
as yet IS not worked. 

(limntp and Agriculture. In the north the wonters 
are cool and moist, and Uie surarnt.-s hot and dry,' 
To the south, and in exposed parts tho climate 
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Mao js the capital of the native State of Kanein , 
and 

Abeshy, the capital of \\adai, is the southern 
terminus of the caravan routes across the Sahara, 
tlirough Fezza to Benghazi on the Mediterranean 
REUNION. Reunion (at one time called 
Bourbon) is a volcanic island, 420 miles cast of 
Madagascar, ft has an area of 965 square miles and 
a population of 178,000 The highest point, Piton 
dcs Neigcs in the north-west, is 10,070 ft high, and 
Piton des Fournaise, a still active volcano, 6,612 ft 
On account of the mountainous character of the 
island, the chief towns are on or near the coast 
Potntes-des-Oalcts is the chief port 
St Denis, the capital, with a population of 
25,689, IS in the extreme north of the island It 
IS coiinected by rail with St Benoit on the cast 
coast and through St Paul (20,091) to St Louts 
(12,846), and St Pierre (31,927) on the south-west 
On the south coast arc St Joseph and St Philhppe 
Inland, facing north-cast, arc the Sanatona of 
Hellbourg and Salazic, at a height of about 2,500 ft 
A submanne cable connects the island with 
Tamatavc in Madagascar 

At first noted for coffee. Reunion became, dunng 
last century, a great sugar producing island, until 
the extended cultivation of beet in Europe The 
production of sugar in 1860 was 82,000 tons , now 
it has fallen to less than half It is, however, still 
the chief export, other exports being rum, coffee, 
tapioca, vanilla, and spices 

The colony has considerable powers of self- ' 
go\ eminent, and sends a senator and two deputies 
to Pans 

MADAGASCAR Position, Area, and Population. 
Madagascar is a large island in the Indian Ocean, 
off the south-east coast of Afnca, from wluch it is 
separated by the Mozambique Channel, 230 miles 
TOde at the narrowest part. It runs north and south 
a distance of 980 imlcs between parallels 12® and 
25° S , so that it lies chiefly within the tropics 
Tile greatest width (360 mi'e.s) occurs about the 
middle The range of longitude is from 43° to 
50J° E The area is 228,000 square rmles, and the 
population 2,700,601 

its position in the southern hemisphere corre- 
sponds roughly to that of India in the northern 
hemisphere, Bombay being rather nearer to the 
Equator than Antananarivo, its capital 

lliroughout Its length runs a range of high land, 
the highest point of which, Ankaratra, an extinct 
volcano, IS 9,000 ft above the sea This range, lying 
close to the east coast, gives the western half of the 
island a long slope to the sea, with some navigable 
nvers 

A remarkable feature of the cast coast is its 
eienness and straightness from Foulcpomte south- 
wards for a distance of close on 500 nules Between 
the coast and the mountains is a narrow, flat plain, 
with many lagoons, which afford navigation for 
light canoes, and nught easily bo connected so as 
to form a continuous waterway for such craft, 
parallel to the coast, and protected from the sea 
Ihe largest rivers in the west are the Betsiboka, 
Tsinbihina, Mangoky, and Onilahy These are 
navigable for hght draught vessels for long dis- 
tances, which in some cases could easily be 
extended by the artificial clearing of the channel 
Tile eastern nvers, from the very nature of the 
country, arc short and rapid, flowing through deep, 
stecp-s'idcd valleys The largest is the Mangoro 
tlinialc. There are two seasons . a hot, ramy 


season from November till April, and a cool season 
for the rest of the year. This division is not alto- 
getlier applicable to the steep eastern side, which, 
being exposed to the south-east trade winds tlirough- 
out the greater part of the year, has a much longer 
rainy season 

Tlic People. The people of Madagascar are known 
collectively as the Malagasy They are divided into 
many sections, wath intermixtures in various parts 
of Negro, Arab, and Melanesian blood. The, 
dominant race are tlie Hovas, whose language is 
understood almost universally 

Products. Although the island is rich in tropical 
forest products, and the mineral wealth is consider- 
able, the principal occupations are agriculture and 
cattle rearing, nearly 3,000,000 cattle being kept. 

Foreigners are allowed to hold land, and the 
minerals are now being exploited, chiefly by 
Europeans, gold being the most valuable export 

Trade and Transport. Before the French occupa- 
tion there were no roads suitable for wheeled traffic, 
and goods are still earned to a large extent by 
porters 

Antananarivo, the capital, ivith a population of 
72,000, stands on a fertile and populous plateau, and 
has an increasing number of adxmnistratlve, educa- 
tional, and ecclcsiasbcal buildings The only town 
of size, besides the capital, is Fianarantsoa, ivith a 
population of 27,000 Other towns, with their 
population are : Tamaiave (7,000), Andevoranio 

(5.600) , Majunga (4,600), Diego Suarez (4,500), 
Ambostira (3,000), Tulcar (3,000), Mananjary 

(2.600) , and Fort Dauphin 

Diego Suarez, at one time a separate colony, anu 
the islands of Nossi BC and Sainte Marie are now 
incorporated with Madagascar. 

The capital is now' linked by wagon roads with 
the ports of Mojunga, at the mouth of the Betsi- 
boka, on the north-west, and lamatave on the cast 
A railway is almost completed along the latter 
route South of Tamatavc, the line of lagoons 
allows small boats to traverse the coast region for 
considerable distances 

The bulk of th6 commerce, owing largely to 
tariffs ivhich adversely affect British trade, is with 
France Of foreign countries, the imports arc 
denved principally from the United Ifingdom and 
other parts of the empire, wlule Germany takes 
most exports, the United IGngdom being second. 

The imports, which average one and a quarter 
million sterling, are textiles, forming more than a 
third of the total value, rum and other liquors, 
metal goods, coal, and flour. 

The exports, valued on an average at a million 
sterling, are gold, ludes, rafia, rubber, wax, and 
vanilla 

The Comoro Islands, at the northern end of the 
Mozambique Channel, are also administered as a 
part of Madagascar They have an area of about 
750 square miles and a population of nearly 
100,000 The largest are Grande, Comoro, Moheli 
or Mohilla, Anjonan or Johanna, and Mayotte 
In Grande Comoro the forest supphes timber 
specially suited for railway sleepers Vanilla, 
cacao, sugar, alois, and perfume plants are grown 
in the other islands for export 

FRENCH INDIA AND INDO-CHINA Fp-ench 
India has an area of about 196 square imles, and a 
population of about 290,000 It consists of tlie 
live towns, Pondichery (47,000), Karikal (17,000), 
Chandanagar (23,000), Mah6 (10,000), and Yanaon 
(5,000), with the surrounding territories. Rice is 
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with a full knowledge of its falsehood, or made 
recklessly without any belief in its truth, or not 
caring whether it is tnie or not, with the intention 
that su( h n'presenlation should be .ictcd upon by 
the party wdio is defrauded, and actually inducing 
him to act upon it 

Fraud is always a good ground for seeking the 
avoidance of a contract, although it does not of 
itself render the contract void Wlicn a person has 
been induced to enter into a contract by reason 
of a fraudulent representation, he may either 
repudmte the contract or he may adopt it , hut m 
the latter ease he is entitled to sue for any damages 
which he may ha\e sustained It is, however, 
important that the person who has been defrauded 
should take action without undue delay, otherwise 
he wall be considered to have waived his rights 
Any fraudulent statements which arc made in 
writing as to a person's fin.incial stability, and 
upon which another person acts to his own detri- 
ment, may give rise to an action for deceit {q v ) 
Again, directors are liable for fraudulent st.ate- 
ments contained in a prospeetus inviting the public 
to apply for shares in a joint stock company, unless 
they are able to claim the protection accorded by' 
the Companies (Consolidation) Act, 1908, which 
has now replaced the special provisions contained 
in the Directors' Liabilitv Act, 1890 

Also a principal is liable for tlic hand of his 
agent, if such fraud is connected with the ordinary* 
conduct of the agency {q v ] 

Gifts and convey .mces of property, whether of 
lands or chattels, are fraudulent if they arc made 
for the purpose of delaying or defrauding creditors, 
and as such they arc null and void against the 
creditors This rule, however, docs not extend to 
conveyances that arc made for valuable considera- 
tion and loud fide to persons who have no notice 
of the fraud But there may bo circumstances in 
which fraud will be presumed from the very nature 
of the transactions 

As to fraudulent transactions in bankruptcy, see 
pRAtJDULrNT PR^^LRr^CE 
FRAUD.?, STATUTE OF.— The Statute of Frauds 
(29 Car 2, c 3), which was passed in 1678, still 
remains one of the keystones of English law, and a 
great practical xirotection of the citizen against 
bogus or vexatious or fraudulent actions at law 
This protection it affords by requiring certain 
transactions to be put into wrihng, and by pro- 
viding that in certain other cases an action cannot 
be brought to enforce a promise or contract unless 
the terms of the alleged contract are evidenced by 
some adequate wntten document The first class 
may be dismissed in a few words, since, though of 
the greatest possible importance to conveyancers 
and those having dealings in land, they are not 
intimately connected with ordinary mercantile 
transactions — ^they provide, as supplemented by 
the Law of Real Property Act, 1845, tliat all con- 
veyances of land, all legal mortgages, and all leases 
of land or buildings for more than three years, or 
where the rent is not equal to two-tlurds of the 
anriual value of the promises, and all assignments 
and surrenders of leases, must be made by deed {q v ) 
The other class demands more detailed treatment 
By Section 4 of the Act it is provided that — 

"No action shall be brought (1) whereby to 
charge any' executor or admimstrator upon any 
special promise to answer damages out ol his own 
estate , or 

" (2) whereby to charge the dolendant upon any 
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sptcinl promise lo answer for the debt, default, or 
miscarnage of another person ; or 

" (3) lo chaige any person u)>on any agreement^ 
made in consideration of marriage ; or 

" (4) ujwn any' contract or sale of lands, tene- 
ments, or liorcditamcnts, or any interest m or 
concerning them ; or 

“(5) upon any agreement that is not lo bo 
performed within the space of one year from the 
making thereof; unless the agreement upon 
which such action shall he brought, or some 
memorandum or note thereof, shall be in writing, 
and signed by the party to be charged therewith, 
or some other person thereunto bv him lawfully 
aulhonsed " 

It wall be observed tlmt the presence or absence of 
writing does not affect the validity of tlie contract 
in question , all that the Section provides is that a 
party shall not have the assistance of the courts of 
law to enforce his rights in any one of these 
particular contracts, unless he has obtained, before 
action IS brought, such a memorandum or note in 
writing, signed by or on behalf of the otlicr party, 
as s,atisfic3 the requirements of the st.T.ttile 

Of the five special contracts named in tlic Section, 
only Nos (2) and (5) really' come wsthin the range 
of mercantile transactions Contracts of guarantee 
or suretyship arc fully’ treated under the heading 
GuAKANTrE {qv ), and there only remains the con- 
tract extending over a year to be dealt with in this 
article 

As regards contracts of this n.aturo, the statute 
only' applies where the contract clearly' shows th.H 
the parlies contemplated that its performance 
should extend over a longer penod than one year ; 
if it IS possible that the contract may' be performed 
within the year by both parties, though, m fact, it 
IS not so performed, the statute docs not apply'. 
On the other hand, the mere fact tliat a contract, 
which contemplates that its performance will extend 
over a longer period than a year, may be terminated, 
or IS, in fact, terminated during the year, docs not 
prevent the application of the statute The question 
whether tlic statute applies or not is often raised in 
connection with contracts of service (as to these, 
sec Master and Servant) , if the contract of 
service is for more than a year, or is for a year's 
service to commence at a future day, it must be 
evidenced by writing For legal reasons which we 
need not here enter into, it has been held that a 
contract for a year's service lo commence on the 
day after the day on which the agreement is.made 
IS not within the statute, and does not require to 
be in writing (see Smith v. Gold Coast and Ashanti 
Explorers, Ltd (1903), I KB 538). A hiring for 
an indefinite penod, and a general hiring from year 
to year, are not within the statute An agreement 
for employment for a period of two or more years, 
subject to SIX months’ notice on cither side during 
the period, is wrthm the statute, and must be 
evidenced by’ writing {Hanau \ Ehrlich, 1912, 
AC 39) 

The memorandum or note in vvnting required by 
the statute need not bo made at the time the con- 
tract IS entered into , it is sufficient if it is obtained 
at any time before the wnt or summons is issued, 
which commences the action brought to enforce the 
contract No special form is required, and it need 
not be in the nature of an agrCtiment, so long as it 
sets out the parties, either by name or sufficient 
dcscnption, the consideration (q v ), the siibiect- , 
matter, and the other terms of the contract, and 
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vray of liis trade, any properly on credit, and lias 
not paid for tlie same , or if he pawns, pledges, oi 
disposes, otherwise than in the ordinary waj of 
his trade, of any property winch he has obtained 
on credit and has not paid for, unless the jury is 
satisfied that he had no intention to defraud 
In relation to bankruptcy, it is also necessary to 
bear in mind the following offences — 

If a man who is adjudged banlcrupt, or in respect 
of whose estate a receiving order has been made, 
either after the presentation of a petition or within 
four months before that date quits England and 
takes wth him or attempts to take any property 
to the amount of £20 or upwards, wluch ought by 
law to be divided among his creditors, he shall 
(unless the jury is satisfied that he had no intent 
to defraud) be guilty of felony and punishable with 
two years' imprisonment Again, where an undis- 
charged bankrupt obtains credit to the extent of 
£20 or upwards from any person without informing 
such person that he is an undischarged bankrupt, 
he is guilty of a misdemeanour. 

There are other offences of which a debtor may 
be found guilty wholly apart from the law of 
bankruptcy Thus it is an offence — 

(а) if in incurring any debt or liability, a man 
obtains credit under false pretences, or by means 
of any other fraud , 

(б) if he has with intent to defraud his creditors, 
or any of them, made or caused to be made any 
gift, delivery, or transfer of, or any charge on, his 
property , 

(e) if he has with intent to defraud his creditors 
concealed or removed any part of his property 
since or wtlun two months before the date of any 
unsatisfied judgment or order for payment of 
money obtained against him. 

If a trustee in banicruptcy reports that a bank- 
rupt has been guiltj' of an offence, the court, if 
satisfied on the representation of any creditor or 
member of the committee of inspection that the 
bankrupt is guilty, and that there is reasonable 
probability of a convicbon, may order the trustee 
to prosecute The court will not try the question 
whether the evidence is sufficient to induce a jury 
to find the pnsoner guilty, but a prosecution will 
not be directed on mere suspicion ^Vherc there is 
ground to believe that the banlirupt or any other 
person has been guilty of the oflencos above 
referred to, the court may commit him for trial, 
and may take depositions, and bind over wit- 
nesses to appear, admit the accused to bail, or 
otherwise Where a debtor has been guilty of any 
criminal offence, he docs not become exempt from 
prosecution by reason that he has obtained lus 
discharge or that a composition or scheme of 
arrangement has been accepted or approved 
FBAUDULENT PIIEPEBENCE (and sec Undue 
ParFERPNcr). — A " fraudulent preference ” means 
payment made by a debtor to some one or more of 
his creditors with a view to putting him or them 
m a position of advantage compared with oUicr 
creditors Thus, if a man wiio owed £1,000 to 
x-anous creditors made over all his assets (say, 
/2Q0) to one creditor to whom he owed that sum, 
there would be nothing left for otlicr creditors 
Tlie law of bankruptcy, therefore, provides that 
every conveyance or transference of property, or 
charge thereon made, cxery payment made, every' 
obligation incurred, and every judicial proceeding 
taken or suffered by any person unable to pay lus 
debts ns they become due from liis own money, in 
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favour of any' creditor, or any person in trust for 
any creditor, with a new' of ginng such creditor 
a preference over the other creditors, shall, if the 
person making, talung, paying, or suffcimg the 
same IS adjudged banitrupt on a bankruptcy peti- 
tion presented within three months after the date 
of making or tailing, paying, or suffering the same, 
be deemed fraudulent and void as against the 
trustee m the bankruptcy' The rights of any per- 
son making title in good faith and for valuable 
consideration through or under a creditor of the 
bankrupt are not, however, affected A debtor 
making any convey'ance or transfer of lus property, 
winch IS void as a fraudulent preference, commits 
an act of bankruptcy It is essential (1) that the 
conveyance, etc , be by a person unable to pay' 
his debts as they become due , (2) that it be made 
with a view to giving a creditor a preference over 
creditors It is sufficient, to constitute the statutory 
fraudulent preference, that the preferring the creditor 
was the substantial, effectual, or dominant view 
with which the debtor made the preference The 
" preference " must be voluntary on tlie part of 
the debtor , for a paj'ment under pressure is no 
preference, unless, indeed, the desire to prefer was 
the dominant view operating m the mind of the 
person who made the payment A payment of 
trade bills by a person who knows lumself to be 
insolvent, but who is continuing to carry on busi- 
ness, IS not necessarily a fraudulent preference, 
tlie inference being that the payment was made 
to carry on lus business The following arc not 
fraudulent preferences : Payments made — m pur- 
suance of a precedent contract , in apprehension 
of legal proceedings , where the debtor honestly 
believes he is under legal obligation , with a view' 
to prev'cnling a surety being called upon to pay 
That the object of the legislature is to prevent 
every land of fraudulent preference appears from 
the provision that " to suffer a judicial proceeding ” 
is to be guilty of a fraudulent preference The anus 
of proving that a transaction is a fiaudulent pre- 
ference lies on the trustee m bankruptcy ; and it 
will not bo sufficient to show that the debtor was 
insolvent , he must give some evidence of a desire 
to prefer on thc part of a debtor In calculating 
the period of three months, the days of presentation 
of the petition is to be excluded The fact that an 
undue preference is given to a creditor is ground 
for refusing the discharge An undue preference is 
wider than a Irauduicnt preference To pay a 
creditor in full, although he was hkcly to be a 
preferred creditor, would be to show him undue 
preference 

TKEE ALONGSIDE SIIIl*. — This is a commercial 
jihrasc indicating that goods arc sold, including 
free dchicry, alongside the ship The cost of 
placing the goods on board the ship must bo borne 
by the purchaser 

FBEEllUSCH. — Tins is the right of a widow to 
a life interest in the copyhold estates of her 
deceased intestate husband under certain condi- 
tions It has been thus treated of by i well-known 
legal authority . " A special custom is required to 
entitle the wife to any' interest in the lands of her 
liusband after lus decease. Wicre such custom 
exists, the wife’s interest is termed her frecbeiteh, 
and It generally consists of a life interest m one ' 
divided third part of the lands, or sometimes of a 
life interest in the entirety.” Obv'iotisH, therefore, 
freebenth - < ' eris to dower, 

which IS the . espcct of tlie 
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freight, but the repayment does not depend upon the 
freight being earned On the other hand, if freight 
is to bo paid in advance, it can in no ease be 
recovered Tlic difference between an advance and 
a pajnnent of freight in adv ance affects the manner 
‘’o£ insuring The charterer is tlie proper person to 
insure advances of freight, since lie is at risk in 
respect of them Not so advances of cash irrespective 
of the freight, for these must be icpaid in anj event, 
and are, therefore, not at risk If, then, the charter 
party shows that it is the intention of the parties 
that the merchant making the adv’ances shall insure 
them, that is strong evidence to show that the 
adv'ances are to be on account of freight 

When Payable. If the ship is disabled from com- 
pleting her voyage, the slupowner may still entitle 
himself to the whole freight by forwarding tlic goods 
by some other means to the place of destination ; 
but he has no nght to any freight if they are not so 
forwarded, unless the forwarding them i- dispensed 
with, or unless there is some new bargain upon the 
subject If the shipowsicr will not forw4'ird them, the 
freighter is entitled to them without paying any^- 
tbing The general property m the goods is in the 
freighter , the shipowner has no right to withhold 
the possession from him, unless ho has either earned 
bis freight, or is going to earn it If no freight is 
earned, and he declines proceeding to earn any, the 
freighter has a right to possession To entitle a ship- 
owner, in the absence of a special contract, to 
demand ■pro rata freight, wlicie the goods have 
been sold at an intermediate port (being so much 
damaged as not to bo worth forw-arding) it must be 
shown that the owner of the goods had an option 
of having them sent or of accepting them at such 
intermediate port Actual deUvery of tlic cargo is 
not necessary to entitle the slupowner to freight , 
if he is ready to dehver at the proper place, the 
freight IS then due When the freight is payable on 
delivery, the consignee should be ready to pay it 
at once, concurrently with the delivery of the goods 
He cannot require the whole of the goods contained 
in the bill of lading to be discharged before making 
any payment By the abandonment of a ship by its 
crew during a voyage, wathout any intention to 
retake possession, a right is giv’cn to the owner of 
cargo on board to treat the contract of affreightment 
as at an end 

Manner of Calculating Freight. The bill of lading 
or the charter party generally states the rate at 
which the freight is to be paid, but if it does not, 
and the contract shows that freight is to be paid, 
it must be calculated at the ordinary rates ruling 
at the time the shipment was made Goods shipped 
from abroad, and consigned to a merchant in this 
country, are to be paid for (upon a demand for 
freight) according to their net weight, and not 
according to the weights expressed in the bill 
of lading, unless there is a special contract so to 
pay for them In the absence of an agreement, 
or of a uniform custom of trade to the contrary, 
the rule is that, if the weights or measurements at 
the loading port and the port of delivery differ, the 
lowest weight or measurement is to be taken m 
calculating the freight So that if the cargo has 
swelled on the voyage, the freight is payable on the 
quantity as shipped , while if it has wasted, as by 
drainage or evaporation, the quantity to be taken 
is that on delivery The rule as to measurement 
may be controlled by an established uniform usage 
in the particular trade If the freight is expressly 
to be paid upon the quantity as stated m the bill 


of lading, it is not open to cither patty, 
absence of fraud, to vary the amount by ! 
that the statement was not correct. Somet 
option IS given to the consignee to P^)' 
the bill of lading quantity or on the 
delivered If the consignee, to get m 
deUvered to him, pays more than the net 
amounts to, he may recover back the surp 
Mode of raj-nieiif. The freight is payable 
and should be paid In the currenc} of the 
payment, without deduction, unless the ' 
provides othcrvnsc Agreements for tiie j 
of freight, like otlicr mercantile contracts, 
explained bj usage Where tlicre is a chart 
covenanting for payment of freight on a n 
true dchv'cry of the goods at a foreign p 
freighter is not discharged by the mash 
taking from tlic freighter’s agent, who^^sh 
with funds to paj lum the freight,_a bill of e 
ujjon a third person, by whom it is accepte 
bill is not duly honoured, although^ the ag 
watli the amount of the freight in his hand 
the master had the offer of a cash payim 
preferred the bill for his ow n convenience 
signee of goods, or an indorsee of a bill o 
has no right to have the value of missie 
deducted from the freight payable m rcspei 
goods delivered , but the consignee may 
claim for the damages It is, however, so 
expressK agreed that claims shall bo deou 
Pajablo fo Whom. The freight is paya 
manly, to the person with whom the cont 
made, that is, generally, to the porsori wn 
the slap at the time of contracting ; but 
may have been since sold, or assigned, or mo 
or its freight may have been sold or assff 
in doubt, the consignee of the goods can inl 
and so avoid the difRcuIty of deciding beti 
claimants Usually the master report 
owner, and payment of freight to him wnc 
effectual as against a claim by the ownei 
made after notice from the owner not to 
him The master of a ship has no clam 
accruing freight, cither for his wages or im 
disbursed by him for the use of the ship H 
charge upon the freight for those claims su 
entitle him to possession of xt, though e 
mantime hen for them wluch is cnforce^If 
the ship and freight by legal process VvTie. 
has been sold after the contract of carnage . 
made, the right to the freight passes to 
chaser Where the ship is mortgaged only, t 
gagee does not thereby acquire the nght to 
freight, unless he also takes possession of ' 
A mortgagee of a slup is not entitled tc 
freight of previous voyages which becaiM c 
to the date of Ins taking possession m t 
The freight may be assigned separately 1 
ship, before it has been earned, or even co 
for , and the freighter cannot safely pay i 
shipowner after receiving notxco of the assij 
Payable by Whom. The person pnman 
for freight is the freighter or shipper it 
shipper IS liable, although he is, in fact, act 
as agent for another, unless he made it cl 
he slupped for his principal If the slupt 
master has notice that delivery is being 
behalf of someone else than the actual recc 
mere receipt of the goods is not sufBtient 
that the receiver promises to pay the fr® 
sonally The s ipovnier may, however, lose 
of recourse to the shipper by giving credi 
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Cigars 

Cisterns (empty) 

Clocks 
Clothing 
Coals 
Coke 

Confectionery 
Cottons 
Currants 
Cutlery 

Deals and Flooring Board's 
iJress Goods 
Drugs 
Dyes 

Electro Plate 
Embroidery 
Engines (under 40 ci\t 1 
Epsom Salts 
Figs 
Filters 

Fish (Preserved) 

Flannel 
Floor Cloth 
Flour 
Furs 

Feeding Bottles 
Cas Fittings 
Ginger 
Gloves 
Glue 

Gunpowder 
Guns 

Haberdashery 
Hams 
Hats 

Hosiery 
Ink 

Iron Gates 
.. Hoops 
.. Sheets 
^ .. (packed) 

Jams 

Jewellery 

Lace 

Lard 

Lime^comm'on(m casks) 
j^k>ng and Toilet Glasses 

Marble, rough 
Mats and Matting 
Medicine ° 

Milhnery 

Mirrors 

Musical Instruments 
I'liistard 

^'aiK. iron and st'-el’ 
iNUtmegs 

Huts.. .. ■ - 

Oatmcsil 

Oil (not mineral) 

Paints rnoll' 200" 'Fah, 

Papcrhangings 

Peas 

Pepper . * 


Class 


M, 

per agreement 

. S. 

. 2 

1 

2 

1 

S 

. 1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

. 2 
2 

.. 2 
. 2 
.1 
. 2 
2 

. 1 
- 2 
2 
2 
1 


2 

2 

S 

.. 1 
.. 1 

2 

. 1 

4 

2 

1 

2 

. 2 

4 

S 

2 

. 2 
S 
1 
2 
4 

1 
1 

2 
2 
2 
2 

1 
1 
1 
1 

2 
3 
2 
•y 


open test 


2 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

o 


Perambulators 

Perfumery ' ‘ 

Pianofortes 
Pickaxes 

Pickles . , ' ' 

Pitch 

Plants (on deck) 

Ploughs 
Potatoes 
Pnnts 
Pulleys 
Pumps 
Puttj’^ 

Quilts 
Quinine 
Kaisins 

Pwm ^^“'^^‘nes (imder 40 cwt‘) 
Eibbons 

Rop°e * 

Pugs, Carpet" i 
» Seal . 

Saddlery 
Sago 

Salad Oil * ’ 

Sardines 
Scales 
Screws 
Seeds 
ShirtiniTs 
Silks 

Soap, common 
»» fancy 
Spades and Shovels 
Sponges 

Stationery * . * 

packe^d “ *^"°dles 

Stoves 
String 
Sugar 

Smgical Instruments * " 

Tea . 

Tents 

“ d'lame 

Tools 

Toys . ' ’ ■ 

Treacle 

Irieycles 

Tubes (wTought iron or steel) 

.. (cast iron) .. ‘ ' 

Umbrellas ' • - . . 

Varnish 

Vegetables 

Velvet 

Vices . . ■ • • • • 

Vinegar ‘ • . . . 

Watches ' ‘ ' ' * 

Waterproofs (not Oilstans)' A .* .'i 

'Weighing Machines 

^^'Tutmg * *' ' -- 

Wine^ 

Wire, Iron and Steel 

« Brass and Copper , 

-Netting 
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as>CU« ’ 

C! ithini' 

Co,sl‘i 
Co!e 

CotifecUont-v 
Coft'^ns 
Currant-? 

Cutlery 

L'S; 

I?5’ ■ : 

niectto PJ (te 
nmhroitItr\ 

I-nf-jiK % (under •!((, \i! 1 

i-psom * ■ 

I'lller'j 

Full (I>rcwr^f.). 

M.mncl 
Floor Clotli 
IHour 
Fur^ 

F'-’flinp ItnttU- 

FlllltIP.; 

Ginger 
GIov r-s 
Glue 

:: 

Gtinpowtler * ' • > 

Guns • . 

llabcrdaslicry 
Hams . 

Hals 

hS'SS'.*'"-™"' - 

Hosiery * ' 

Ink 

Iron Gates 

>. Hoops ” ■ > 

■I Sheets 
, •< (packed) 

Jams , • . 

Jcuellcrv 

Lace . 

Lard 

L.me^ common (mcksk-s)/ •. 

Marble, rough 

Millinery 

Mirrors 

Nails, iron and steel' 

Nutmegs 

Nuts _ 

Oatmeal 

Oil (not mineral) 

Paporhangings 
Peas ” 

Pepper " • . . 


! ' " aer* 


open test 


J VL 

KXfV**/ 

* ' 

f <• 1 



.. I 


' 

. < 

IV-},,., ,r^ 

* * i * 

. j 

Pnnn'- 's^ r . ^ 

' ‘ - «. » 

. { 

Pi i ‘s»- 

* 4 i » 

( 

nrJh-, 

• » 4 4 > " 

.. S 

I !frj, 

•» S -s. 

* •> 

H-t If', ,<V;- 


I 

rv>rj.. , ' ;■ 

' ♦ , 

> 

Plltj’!-., 

* 

I 

Print? 

r . 

iv 

5’”}} /- 


.. 1 

p.ir .p. : 

- 

. J 

IMttv 

y-- y. 

. f 

CVrtPv 

-- 

• . J 

k''fini|le , 

" * t . 

. . ! 

Pallin' , ^ ‘ 

« ^ « 

ft 

K''-',)iny M.jl..:-,.. fu,.,},. 
nt'ti; 

‘^Oi'V. t) 


KibKer 

•» * r s » 

• » 

* r 

Htte, II, h,,,, , ^ 

KOfe J ‘ 

L'liff, (“r-rpt" ** 

i 4 

* ♦ * t- 


S3F1?E 


1 

n 

** 

X 

•f 

•i 

n 

s'" 

I 

1 

«> 

T 

•I 


.. A 

s 

2 

2 

• s’!! 

1 

2 

' •} 

1 
1 

2 

■ 2 
2 
2 
I 
1 
I 

1 

2 
3 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 

1 

2 
2 
2 


bundles 


‘•"add’ef, 

^akad Oil 
Sardinr 
CTr. >< ,; 

S< r ( n ». 

Seeds 
bb.'-tlngs 
Sill s 

‘’O-’p, rornrntin 

.. Lni. V., 

spades nnd Sh-nda 

Strstionery 

M Jllvked 

Stovi.'S 
' ‘firing 

Sugar I 

Tar^''"'' If'driiinriits 
tl ea . . * “ 

Tents ;* 

® w ‘Uan’Oer 

Pooh 

loji.. 

I rtatle 
1 ricyclcs 

T ubts hvToiiglit iro'n or steel) 

”, (cast iron) , . 

Umbrellas .. 
vamj<*h 
TtKctabks . 

Velvet 
Vices 
Vincg.ar 

'Watches , . * ' 

Odsluns)* 

M;eiglung Machines ' 

'fecy" 

Wlntini : 
vvincs 

Wire, Iron a'nd Ste'ei 


f 

1 

*♦ 

i 

f 


1 

f 

I ^ 

t-r 

I ^ 

2 
j 

■r ' 


3 

I 


1 

I 

1 

o 


f 

I 

s 

n 

4 

1 

! 

4 

I 


2 

4 

2 

0 

2 

1 

2 
4 
1 
I 

o 

r 


2 

5 

1 

2 

2 

4 

1 

4 

I 

S 

1 

3 
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forms, publishcb stiiUsticb, aiul coivtioK the ^\OIkl^lg 
of the Acts llio Acts provide that < crtaui sock ties 
may be registered with the registrai, the list 
including some societies which arc not friendly 
societies 1 ho Acts define fneiidly societies as 
societies providing In voluntary subsinplions for— 
(rt) the relief of membtis, their husbands wives, 
and near relatives, and wards being orphans, during 
sichnoss or other infirmity, whether bodily or 
men al, m old age (i c . aftu fifty), or in widow- 
hood or for the ulicf of the orphan children of 
members during mmonty . or (6) insuring money 
to be paid on the birth of a m< mber’s child, or on 

o ihlf^ O'- the funcial expenses 

of the husband, w ife, or child (or as regai ds collecting 

or slsteri o?f m Krandchild brothJ 

tL member, or m respect to members of 

the Jewish persuasion for the iiayment of a sum 

or^M^'lhe puriod of confined mourning: 

inerSer? of T i o or shipwTechtl 

inemners, or (d) the endowment of members or 

nominees of members at any age or fd tl e insur 
ance of members* tools of t?adc against fire to anv 

e»arantcoi^ th^ 

with'an? nerson%^‘'“"''‘^' Contracts 

witn any person for an anmiitv excccdme /'III nr 

be rclScd 

merely contrL.f .n^i ^'J ”,"® referred to are 
vSa?y ^ >n one sense, not 

WMim 


registered rules lendcts it expedient. 

art of no validity until registered aii^d an avknw 

ledgmenl of rcjpatration issiiul. which t^ ronci 

evidence thereof NMiether an , '.i 

a non-assenting member dejicnds on 

the rules, when he joined, contained a powers 

.allcr.ition or not ..-K-t 

If a member lias contracted with society y 
a document which incorporates the rules, r j » 
policy, such contract cannot, m ®‘'y ^ ’ u, 

affected by’ an alteration in the rules, "/‘I®®'’ *, 

contract it is e.xprcssly so provided. ^®stnchon ^ 
imjioscd on the rogislTalion of certain ci» ■ 
fricndlv societies, c,g„ dividing 5 a 

be registered if the rules contain 
meeting all claims existing til the time of di - 
and societies assuring annuities can o j 

.<• ^^vt<nh!tIlDnS ^ 


4i(iu ox.iwkut.4VT J-rtrrC 

registcied il tlicir tables of 


certified by an approv ed actuary jt, 

branches may be registered, and m such a c - , 

particulars of the branches are to bo 
the registrar on registration of the society, * ^ 

jicKticulars of every new branch arc to 


furnished on its establishment. ^ „nrnr 
If a branch secedes from a society m man i 


li U milJJVll ouvkwy --- i .n/'Tpi'l 

scribed by' the rules or is expelled, the f hi« ^ . ‘ 

of the society is bound to pvo a certificate o ^ ^ 


;)ciciy IS ijuuiiu vu givu , 

Sion or expulsion, and the branch may t 
registered as a society , , 

A society may also be formed on a (g 


/X tiOtlULy Jlliiy iUbU UV w.. ^nhutc 

for a registered society or branch may contri 
the funds and take part in the gO'*®?’’”'®?* 
other registered society' or branch, without be 
a branch of that other society or ora^cn, 
dravval from a federation is governed by tne 
except when the contributions are to a m 
society, when three months' notice must be g 



Companies (Consolidation) Act, 1908 

must send to the registrar an application siened hv 
nlT ''®cr®‘a,!yVand copiol of the 

tarv ^ names of the secrc- 

sLCotv^ vihici, sue and be succKon beliall of the 

The saretn^ appointment Af such persons 
and d mcmfac\of the society, 

w be nero-n “ ^®'*cn \lhcr members 

various mi ti ^' Xvide for the 

t^thrAm inr? >n detail i.\he schedule 

model rmrs registration can be expl^itod if the 
No socierv reg.strar’X adopted 

bciSsfi’’?!?' a socioTf Sy"eicd“ 
provisions of the Act as°to%Sat°w 

“"Stm a 

refusal to rcfi;jst{?r. appeal hes to m iTvfcurt 

Amendments of rules mncf ltV t 

information is reomVed for rugistcrcd^^" 

--t If. lu 


societies, but registered under the Acts, tney 
deemed to bo a debt recoverable m the co 


W UfJ (i. KiVUV 4 wvr V w — , 

court by the society or branch, the ndcs , 
society being also deemed to bo a contract u 


seal between the society and the members 
Every registered society and branch must 
trustees distinct from the secretary and treasu ^ 
and also auditors, and send to the reg^r^ ' 
annual return of its finances, A 
valuation of assets and liabilities is also tcd®* 
Certain societies registered under the 
exempt from valuation, namely, benevolent o 
ties, working men's clubs, cattle insurance socien 

vncic in! 1 x» Cnrif»llCS SPCCJalj 


spcually authorised societies, and societies spcci , 
' ed by the registrar with the approval oi 


exempted „j , 

Treasury i he last balance sheet, auditors *’®P 
and quinquennial valuation must always be nu ' 
in a conspicuous plaio at the registered ofnee oi 
society or branch Registered societies and branc i 
have vanous privileges, e g , they arc exempt ir 
the Acts forbidding secret meetings, provided tm 
at Ihcir meetings no business is transacted otii 


liu OUSIIIUS'** — - 

than t}iat directly or immediately relating^ to 


objects of the souelv or branch as declared in 


rules Ihey art also exempted from certain stam 
1 IS made for tlio easy' fmns 


duties, and provision 1:3 itliUJU 4 Ui l-*«v w— ^ -- , 

to now trustees of slock belonging to the 
transferable at the Bank of England or Ireland an 
standing in the name of a trustee who is bankrup' 
lunatic, or deceased Such societies or braw hes ar 
given a paramount claim to a-ssets belonging t 
them on tlie death or bankruptcy of any officer wn 
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firgt meeting Amalgamation and transfer of engage- 
ments IS, however, more difficult , for amalgamation 
requires a special resolution of both the amalga- 
mating societies , and a transier of engagements, a 
special resolution of the transferring societj , and also 
(rt) the assent of five-sixths in value of the members 
of each society given either at one of the meetings 
at which the’ special resolution was passed, and 
confirmed, or it the members were not present 
thcieat, in writing , and (b) the written consent of 
every person receiving or entitled to any relief, 
annuity, or other benefit from the funds of the 
society, unless ^thc claim of that person is first 
duly sabsfied, or adequate provision made for 
satisfying it. 

The registrar may, however, after hearing the 
trustees or committee, dispense with the above 
consents and conditions, and they do not apply 
to a juvenile society or branch 

Any member dissatisfied with the provisions in 
an amalgamation or transfer for satisfying his claim 
may apply to the local countv court 

A society may convert itself into a limited com- 
pativ by special resolution, and if such special 
resolution contains the particulars necessary for the 
memomndum of association of a company, and a 
copy has been registered at the central office, a 
copy of the resolution under the stamp or seal of 
the ceutra.1 office has the stitne edcct as a tiieuio- 
mndum of assoaatioii duly signed and attested 
On such registration the society will bo removed 
iroiu the registry of the friendly societies , but no 
amalgamation, transfer of engagements, or lon- 
vcrsion IS to affect the nghts of a creditor of a 
society connocting or transferring its engagements 
or becoming a party to an amalgamation 

A society may also become a branch of another 
society in manner promdod by the Act \ copy of 
every sperial resolution for the above purposes 
must be registered at the central office, and will 
not take effect until such registration. 

Mlseellancons Hlatlcrs. TIic affairs of a society 
may be inspected by the i cgistrar on the apphea- 
tion of the presenbed number of members, sup- 
ported by CMdenco of good reason tor inspection 
bccunty for costs mast be given by the applicants 
If required ’ 

Cancellation of the registration of a society may 
nr "n request or on proof of fraud, mistake 

or w'llfuf violations of 
bie provisions of the Act. or if the society is defunct 
The registrar may suspend rcgistralioh in lieu of 
lakS plac^ Dissolution of a society or branch 

event declared by 
bi^S ^^or /n ■'* of the society or 

oiWr in, regards societies or branches 

rnnJnt' sociehcs Or bram hcs. by the 

consent of three-quarters of the members, te^ificd 
by their sigrialures to the instrument of dissolution 
nw loeieucs or branches by 

r r 1 K ‘ value of the members, 

testified by th»ir signatures to the instrument of 
ffis-ohitioa .and the wntten consent of persons 
wtitled to benefits from the socictv or branch 
unlesr Urn, r claims are satisfied or duly provided 
fo ) and in the rase of .a br.tnrh vath the consent 
of the cr.tr.al bai.j or in accordance with the rules ‘ 

IS,"™.';: nr 


The trustees of a society ' or branch may 
represent it in all legal p'^oceedings 

Collecting Societies. In addition to being governed 
by the general law ol fneudly^ societies, collecjmg 
societies are governed by certain special provisions 
contained in the Collecting Societies and Induslnal 
Assurance Companies' Act, 1896. A coUe.,tiiig 
society IS such a fiiendly society as receives con- 
tributions or premiums by means of collector!,, 
a greater distance than 10 miles from its registered 
office or principal place of business Such a society , 
must deliver to every person, on his becoming a 
member of or insuring with it, a copy of its rules, 
together with a printed policy signed by two of 
the committee and the secretary, at a pnee not 
exceeding Id for tlic rules and Id. for the policv. 
No forfeiture is to be incurred by any member or 
person insured m a collcctmg society by reason of 
any default in paying any contribution until after 
(a) notice stating the amount due by him, and 
informing him that m case of default of payment 
by him within a icasonable time, not less than 
fourteen days, and at a place to bo specified in the 
notice, his interest or benefit will bo forfeited, has 
been served upon him by or on behalf of the 
society or company ; and (6) default has been 
made by lum in paying his contribution m 
accordance with that notice . 

A member or a person insured with a collecting 
society shall not (except in the case of an amalgama- 
tion, transfer of engagements, or conversion ^ ; 
company under the Fnendly Societies’ ‘T.' ' 

become or be made a member or be insured witn 
any other such society without his written consent, 
or m the case of an infant without the consent oi 
his father or other guardian ; and the society to 
which any person is sought to be transferred Jt>" 
within seven days from his application for admts- 
Sion, give notjee thereof in writing to 
from which he is sought to be transferred. Jn® 
word " transfer " is used in a popular sense, anti Jt 
must be borne in mind that the attempt to It®”® , 
without the proper consent and failure to give tn 
required notices are offences under the Act A 
least one general meeting Of the society must u 
held m every year, and unless its day. hour, ana ^ 
place are fixed by tlic rules, notice must he 
to the member in the prescribed manner ; ana lor 
some days pieccding the meeting every balance 
sheet of the society must be Kept open for inspcctio ^ 
at every office of the society and supplied to e'®r> 
member on demand. Ihe annual returns o!_ a 
collecting society must be audited by a practi^np 
accountant The provisions as to settlement oi 
disputes (sufira) do not apply in their entirety to . 
collecting society, for any member or person ffi®” _ 
Imvinga dispute with such a society may, 
standing the rules, apply to the county court or to . 
the court of summary' jurisdiction for the pm® 
where he resides, and such court may settle. t 
dispute . , 

The Act forbids a collector of a collecting soc'ct' 
to (a) be a member of the committee , or (6) “vf 
any- other office in the society other tlmn tnat oi 
superintending collectors within n specified 
or (e) vote at or take part in the proceedings of any 
incetmgs of the society or company. ... 

The registrar m.ay grant a collecting soctmj 
exemptions from tlie'foregoing provisions, ami tun 
remove from thcr operation societies not ' 

by Parliament to come witJiin the scope of tim Aci 
rOenSfATv-A red dye-sliifT, which, like The 
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person, if the shootingrights ha\ e been reserved ; and 
if there is a bond fide claim to the land, the justices 
ought not to decide the case 

Even the occupier, if he has not the right to shoot 
the game himself, commits an offence if he kills, or 
pursues, or takes game on the land, or gives permis- 
sion to others , and he is liable to a penalty of /2 
and /I for every head of game If five or more per- 
sons are together, each is liable to a fine of £5 , and 
if any of them carries firearms and use threats to 
any person ivarning them off, each is liable to an 
additional penalty of £5 

{h) Offences by Night All persons whatever are 
prohibited from using firearms m lulling game and 
rabbits by night , and, in the case of the occupier 
under the Ground Game Act, he is liable to a penalty 
of £2 Night is between the expiration of the first 
hour after sunset, and the commencement of the 
last hour before sunrise 

When three or more persons enter land with fire- 
arms, or other weapons, this is an offence punish- 
able with penal servitude up to a maximum of four- 
teen years, or to two j ears’ impnsonmcnt with hard 
labour 


Unlawfully taking or destroying game or rabbits 
by night on land or a public road, or unlawfully to 
enter on open or enclosed land w'lth guns or instru- 
ments to take game, are each offences punishable 
summarily, on a first conviction, with three months* 
imprisonment with hard labour , or a second con- 
MCtion wath six months’ hard labour, and sureties 
years , and if sureties are not found, to an 
additional twelve months’ imprisonment A third 
offence is an indictable misdemeanour, with a 
maximum term of penal servitude of seven years 
or of imprisonment with or witliout hard labour 
for not more than two years 

Prevention Act, 1862 (25 and 
26 Virt c 114), the police are enabled to search, in 
a public place, persons who are in possession of 
game or implements for talang game, whom they 
suspect of coming from land where they have been 
poaching and on this is founded an offence for 
unlawfully obtaining game by trespass or usincr 
instruments, or othenvise Eggs of game birds, of 
woodcock and snipe, come within this Act This 
reinforces the private right of arresting offenders 
actually trespassing m pursuit of game, and of pur- 
suing and arresting them within hmits and handing 
them over to the pohee But only stewards of the 
manors, and other Crown domains, 
worth '^ales, owners of lands 

<mtitled to appoint game- 
kegiers to exercise on their behalf ail the powers 
under the C^me Act , and these gamekeepers must 
be appointed under hand and seal, and them appoint- 
ments registered with the clerk of tlie peace^ Them 
power of aiTcst is greater than that of any other 
member of the pubhc or the police. These cln lnll 
K*'” indictable offence is actually being com^ 
mitted by night, or, in the case of the police, mX 
cir^mstances provided by the Poaching Prevention 
Act, whereas gamekeepers can make all the 
OTCsts, in any circumstances, authonsed by the 

A^pamtef' 

Licences to Kill Game. Besides the ordinary game 
licence, an annual licence of £3 or £2, or of /l for 
. a continuous period of fourteen days, must betaken 
wt by all persons, including gamekeepers, before 
taking, killing, or pursuing or aiding m talaag 
killmg, or pursuing, game (as defined m the Game 


Act), or any woodcock, snipe, quail, or landrail, or 
any coney or deer. Ihese licences avail throughout 
the United ICmgdom, except for gamekeepers and 
servants, whose licences arc only* for the land for 
which they are appointed The holder of a /3 licoico 
may sell game to a licensed dealer, which ne would 
otherwise not be entitled to do, and he must not 
sell it to any other person Also the occupier, and 
the persons he authonscs to kill ground game under 
the Ground Game Act, 1880, need not obtain a 
licence to loll game , and they may sell the " ground 
game," as if they had a licence to Inll game, to a 
licensed dealer. 

Licences to Deni in Game. Before any person wn 
deal in game, he must obtain two licences : firstly, 
a local licence granted by the district council m a 
county, or by a county borough council , secondly, 
an Excise licence of £2 The licensed dealer may onlj’ 
buy British game from another licensed dealer oi 
from persons who hold the £3 licence ; and he can 
only sell at a place withm the district on which is 
exhibited a board svilh the words " Licensed to deal 
in game " Innkeepers, licensed victuallers, or 
holdeis of retail beer licences, and owners, drivers 
or guards of pubhc conveyances, or higglers, 
carriers, or any person m their employment, can- 
not be licensed The game for which there must be 
a licence to deal comprises hares, pheasants, pai- 
tndges, heatli and moor game, grouse, black game 
and bustards, and hvc and dead game ahke me 
included, whether British or imported from foreign 
countries. 

The “ close times ’’ fixed by the Game Act must 
be strictly observed, and witliin ten days of tnc 
commencement of the " close time ’’ the possession 
or sale of game killed in the United Kingdom is an 
offence, unless they have been killed before me 
expiration of the open days. And though foreign 
dead game may be sold during " close time," foreign 
hve game may not All these regulations as to 
hcence must bo observed ; and all those as to 
buying, sale, and possession are enforced under 
severe penalties 

GAMING AND WAGERING.— Stactly speaking, 
" gaming ’’ means playing a game lor^ stakes 
hazarded or provided by the players, while ' wager- 
ing ’’ IS fairly well described by the well-known 
term betting , but, m common use, the words are 
used rather indiscriminately and apphcd to any 
state of affairs whereby a person stands to win or 
lose money by reason of the happening or not oi 
some more or less uncertain event The distlncuon 
between gaming and wagenng is not now of muen 
practical importance as between the immediate 
parties to the transaction, but it may be importer 
as regards the interests of other persons in tnc 
money or thing that is at hazard 

Most games arc in themselves lawful, but a few, 
such as lotteries and all games played with dice, 
except backgammon, arc expressly forbidden by 
statute , but even lawful games become unlawful 
if played in what is known as a common gaming- 
house, t e , A house in which people habitually meet 
in considerable numbers for the purpose of giiming 
To keep or frequent a common gammg-houso, or to 
open, keep, or use a place for the purpose of making 
bets, and bettmg in streets or public places, arc 
offences which may be punished by fine or impnson- 
ment, fls may also the sending of circulars to infants 
to invito them to make bets. These matters, how- 
ever, hardly fall within the scope of this article, 
which is more concerned with the civil nghts and 
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endorses the note for value to C, who has no notice 
of its tainted origin, and C transfers it in like 
manner to D, the last-mentioned can sue A, B, or 
C upon the note , and if he compels C to paj , then 
C can, in turn, sue either A or B 

The rules as to gaming and wagering contracts 
apply to all transactions the true nature of ivhich 
is that they are gambles, even though they do not 
come within the ordinary designation of bets or 
wagers A prominent evample of this is found in 
regard to what arc known as lime or Difference 
Bargains on the Stock Exchange {q v ) These con- 
sist in contracts to deliver and to paj for slock or 
shares on a certain date, the buyer liclieving that 
the price will rise before then, and the seller believing 
that It will drop, but neither really intending actu- 
ally to deliver or accept stock or shares, but only 
to strike the difference between the contract price 
and the actual price on the due date, and to pay 
and receive the difference onh 'Diis is a gaming 
contract, and neither party can recover on it It 
must bo noted that only when the parties to the 
contract are principals can there be a wager between 
them , a broker, while he properly acts as such and 
charges a commission for his services, does not enter 
into a wagering contract with his client Another 
class of wagering contracts arc policies of insurance 
in respect of a subject matter in which the insured 
person has no insurable interest (Sec IriSOUANcn ) 
Any scheme for distributing pnres, whether in 
money or in kind, by lot or chance, is a lottery, and 
all lotteries and cv'erything connected with them 
are illegal in this country It is essential that the 
distribution depends entirely upon chance, for if 
skill on the part of a competitor can in any appreci- 
able measure control the result, the scheme will not 
bo a lottery Familiar forms of lotteries arc the big 
money prire lotteries so prevalent on the Con- 
tinent, and so much advertised through the Post 
Office, raffles at baraars, sweepstakes, and many 
kinds of coupon competitions Certain art unions, 
established for the promotion of the fine arts, are 
exempted from the operation of the penal Acts 
against lotteries, and it is not a lottery for people 
jointly entitled to money or to a particular property 
or article, to cast lots as to how it shall be divided 
among them All persons taking part in a lottery, 
or pnnting or publishing any advertisement or 
ticket relating thereto, may be proceeded against 
for penalties 

GAOL DELIVilllY, COMMISSION OT—Tliis is 
one of the several powers contained m the commis- 
sion of assize, giving autliority to the persons 

therein named to “ deliver the gaol of of the 

persons therein being " 

GARANCINB. — A powder used as a dye-stuff, 
and obtained from the madder root by treating it 
with sulphuric or hydrochlonc aad It was formerly 
much employed m cahco-pnnting, but its use has 
deehned since the introduction of the aniline colours 

GARBLING COIN. — This is a term which refers 
to the practice of monc>' dealers in picking out new 
full weighted coins from those which pass through 
their bands, for the purpose of exporting them or 
melting them down, and retaining the lighter ones 
for circulation and the payment of trade debts at 
home The practice has almost died out Garbling 
was formerI> used to signify the process of sorting 
or picking out the worst of anything 

GARNET, — The comprehensive name for a 
varlct> of minerals which crystallise in the cubical 
svslCTii, usu,i]ly in the form of dodccahtdra. They 


vary in colour according to their chemical composi- 
tion, but arc usually brownish-red, and then con- 
sist of silicate of iron and alumimum Tlus vanely 
IS frequently used in jewellery, and has a resinous 
lustre Garnets arc found principally in crystalline 
roclcs The best come from Pegu, in Burma i, but 
Boheima, Ceylon, and Brazil also do an export 
trade in the article, 

GARNISHEE.— A person m whose hands pro- 
perty which belongs to another person is attacned 
by an order of a court of justice This order is in 
the nature of a warning, forbidding the person upon 
whom it lb served to pay over the debt which he 
owes to his creditor (Sec Garnishee Opders ) 
GARNISHEE ORDIJllS,— These are notices which 
are sent to persons who arc owing money to judg- 
ment debtors (q v,), or who hold goods belonging to 
them, warning them not to part with such money 
or goods 1 he object of these orders is to prevent 
the debtor's applying such money or projicrty in 
such a manner as to deprive the judgment creditor 
Iqv) of the chance of reaping the fruit of his judg- 
ment when it IS impobsmlc to obtain satisfaction 
from the judgment debtor direct Thus, A obtains 
a judgment against B The judgment is not satis- 
fied, but it comes to the knowledge of A that C, a 
third person, is indebted to B in a certain sum 
A obtains a garnishee order against C, P’?' 

vents C from paying over the amount of his debt to 
B or to any other person. , 

A garnishee order is obtained upon an application 
to the court or to a judge, at first ex parte (j v.), b> 
any person who has obtained a judgment or order 
for the recovery or payment of money, either before 
or after any oral examination of the debtor liable 
upon the judgment or order The application must 
be supported b> an affidavit on the part of the 
applicant or of his solicitor, stating — 

(a) That judgment has been recovered or the 
order made , 

(fc) That the judgment is still unsatisfied , 

(c) The amount of the judgment , 

{d) The name and address of the third person 
(called the garnishee) from whom money is due to 
the debtor , 

(e) That the garnishee is within the jurisdiction. 
I e , within that part of the United Kingdom over 
which the court has power to compel obedience to 
its orders 

At first, an order jzisi is obtained, if sufficient 
cause IS shown, which means that the garnishee 
order is only temporary and provisional , but after- 
wards, when the party served has been heard, the 
order is made absolute, unless good cause is shown 
to the contrary 

After the order has been served upon the 
garnishee, he must, unless he is able to prove that 
there IS no debt owing by lum to the judgment 
debtor, pay the money into court, or execution will 
be levied against him for the amount Paymwit 
made by or execution levied ujion the garnishee 
under any proceedings of this kind is a valid dis- 
charge to him as against the debtor, liable under a 
judgment or order, to the amount jiaid or Icvitti, 
even though the jiroccedings arc subsequently set 
aside, or the judgment or the order reversed 

A garnishee order is not valid against the trustee 
in bankruptcy of the judgment debtor, unless com- 
pleted by receipt of the debt b4&w,lhc date of the 
receiving order and n 'fv of . . ^ 

bankruptc} petition ~ 
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endorses the note for value to C, who has no notice 
of its tainted origin, and C transfers it m like 
manner to D, the last-mentioned can sue A, B, or 
C upon the note , and if he compels C to paj , then 
C can, in turn, sue either A or B 

The rules as to gaming and wagering contracts 
apply to all transactions the true nature of which 
is that they are gambles, e\ on though they do not 
come ivithm the ordinary designation of bets or 
wagcis A prominent example of this is found m 
regard to ivhat arc known as lime oi BifTercncc 
Bargains on the Stock Exchange (qv ) Ihcsc con- 
sist in contracts to deliver and to pay for slock or 
shares on a certain date, the biiyei believing that 
the pnee wall rise before then, and the seller believing 
that it will drop , but neither rcallj' intending actu- 
ally to deliver or accept stock or shares, but only 
to strike the difference between the contract price 
and the actual price on the duo date, and to pay 
receive the difference onlj Ihis is a gaming 
contract, and ncilhci party can recover on it It 
must be noted that only when the parties to the 
contract are piincipals can there be a wager between 
tiicm , a broker, while ho properly acts as such and 
enarges a commission for his services, does not cntei 
into a wagering contract wnlh his client Anotlicr 
class of wagenng contracts arc policies of insurance 
in respect of a subject matter m which the insured 
person has no insurable interest (Sec iNSUmvKcn i 
Any scheme for distributing prizes, whether in 
chance, is a lottery, and 
everything connected with them 
country It is essential that the 
dislribuUon depends entirely upon chance, for if 
skill on the part of a competitor can m any apprcci- 

scheme cull not 
I'amihar forms of lotteries arc the big 
“ lotteries so prevalent on the Con- 
utwnl, and so much advertised through the Post 
sweepstakes, and many 
I coupon competitions Certain art unions, 
of «ic fine arts, arc 
exempted from the operation of the penal Acts 
against lotteries, and it is not a lottery for people 
jointly entitled to money or to a particular properly 

. tnong them All persons taking part m a lottcrv 
ticket* advertisement or 
for Snalbfe P‘-°cccdcd against 

COIunsSION OF.— This is 
Tnn several powers contained m the comrais- 
s on of assize, giving authontv to the pS^ns 

therein named to "deliver the gaol of ?of the 

persons therein being " “ 

,P°"‘fcr used as a dye-stuff 
and obtained from the madder root by treatinir it 

to the practice of money dealers m picking out nevv 
full vccightcr! roins from those which pass throiieh 
thwr hands, for the iiuniose of "'tough 

raeltmg them down, ami ret.aimmr^he hehi 

home Idle practice has almost died out Garbline 
was fc-mrrU «se-l to -igmfv the jirocyss of sort me 

fiAnSIX— The eomprchcnsivc name for a 
varir,.y of mmerrls which cry^falhse in tlm cubical 
sv. h n, dml,.cabrdr.a They 


vary in colour according to their chemical composi- 
tion, but arc usually biowmsh-red, and then con- 
sist of silicate of iron and aluminium Tins variety 
IS frequently used in jewellery, and has a resinous 
lustre Garnets are found principally m crystalline 
rocks The best come from Pegu, m Burma i, but 
Bohemia, Ceylon, and Brazil also do an axport 
trade in the article 

GAUMSIHilE.— A person in whose hands pro- 
perty which belongs to another person is attachen 
by an order of a court of justice This older is in 
the nature of a warning, forbidding the person upon 
whom it IS serv’cd to pay over the debt which he 
owes to lus creditor (See Garnishee Orders,) 

GARNISHEE ORDERS.— These arc notices which 
arc sent to persons who arc owing money tojudp 
ment debtors (gv,), or who hold goods belonging fo 
them, vvarinng them not to part with such money 
or goods The object of these orders is to prevent 
the debtor’s applying such money or property i" 
such a manner as to deprive the judgment creditor 
(q.v ) of the chance of reaping the fruit of his judg- 
ment when it is impossible to obtain satisfaction 
from tlie judgment dcbtoi direct Thus, A obtains 
a judgment against B Ihe judgment is not smis- 
fied, but it comes to the knowledge of A that O, a 
third person, is indebted to B m a certain suim 
A obtains a garnishee order agiunst C, 
vents C from paying over the amount of his debt t 
B or to any other person , 

A garnishee older is obtained upon an apphcawi 
to the court or to a judge, at first ev parU {q v ), o' 
any person who has obtained a judgment or order 
for the recovery or payment of money, either 
or after any oral examination of the debtor haul 
upon the judgment or order Tlic application miw 
be supported bj’ an affidavit on the part of fa 
applicant or of Ins solicitor, stating — 

(а) lhat judgment has been recovered or tbc 
order made , 

(б) lhat tho judgment is still unsatisfied, 

(c) riic amount of tho judgment , 

(d) The name and addicss of the third P®'’’’® 
(called the garnishee) from whom money is duo v 
the debtor , 

(e) lliat the g.-irnishec is within the jurisdicUon, 
I c , within that part of tho United Kingdom ova 
which the court has power to compel obedience to 
its orders 

At first, an order inst is obtained, if sufiicient 
cause IS shown, which means that the garnislKW 
order is only temporary' and provisional , hut aff co- 
wards, when tho parly served has been hoard, t“C 
order is made absolute, unless good cause is shown 
to the contrary 

After the order has been served upon fhc 
garnishee, he must, unless he is able to prov c thaf 
there is no debt owing by him to the judgment 
debtor, pay the money into court, or execution vviU 
bo levied against him for the amount Pavm<nt 
made by or oxccuUon levied ujion the garnisliet 
under aiiv proceedings of this lund is a valid dis- 
charge to him u, against the debtor, liable under a 
judgment or order, to tho amount jwid or lovn'k 
even though the proceedings are subsequently' sc* 
aside, or the judgment or the order reversed. 

A garnishee onier Is pot valid against the* trust' e 
in Innkruplry of the judgment debtor, unless com 
jiletcd by rereipt of Uie debt before the date oI the 
rtrcivitig order and notice of the prc'cntalion oi a 
b.anlruptcv petition by* or against the debtor, m 
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unpaid, the undertakers should not require the 

gave powers to local authonties to manufacture imd 
supplj, gas in any district in which theie was no "a 

fmend°edrf87f The Yet wa^ 

'‘"d explained the word " under- 
takers to mean a local authontv a comorsHnn 
commissioners, company or oerVonc nnY Y ’ 
power to the Board of frlde to consider the appUca! 
taons of such undertakers, and to make Proeu^onal 

•pply l^th'Sp’ol.7‘''“ 

Ston" S;sfb"S.a”|;>r P'">»' .nSprlvS; 
as a verb ~men"tte ^ ^«d 

standard of measure or ** cither a 

of caslis, ’» c .™the ^number contents 

them by means of ^ contained in 

„ GAUGEa-^^lhe ole J o7 r 

Revenue, whose busmeTs it lYtn ® Inland 
contents of casks ascertain the 

much used fY ved^rfir R is 

for sifting flour It was at millers 

west of Scotland but FrY ° produced in the 

now the clul %urc ° Sivitzerland are 

incandescent lalps ^e r 

the real estate" of Y^decp system under which 
intestate descends person who dies 

geniture(yT) or accor^^^^^^^ ° P"“°- 

Rnghsh the oW CnvY 

bas remmned the law gavelkind 

real property m the co»Y?®Y t- succession to 
feu other parts of EneH^H^ of Kent, and also in a 
has been disgavehed^fg^'Y” *1’'= '^nd 

Under it, inffeld of Yi’ the system 

cases of intestacv Property descending m 

the next m^lY.rYt?ho"'g «West so^ “ 

equally amongst the soL^ is divided 

particularly apmonnalp name is 

baxon uords.^sigYifvinir " derived from three 
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contained m it Great care is taken as to the 
insertion of notices, -and all those which do not 
come direct from Government offices must be duly 
authenticated Hie signature of a solicitor is in 
most cases sufficient, but if tins cannot be obtained, 
«my advertisement or notice must bo accompanied 
by a declaration. 

In addition to the official notices of the Govern- 
ment, all the pnncipal steps taken in bankniptcy 
ana winding-iip proceedings must be advertised, as 
wen as notices of changes of partnerships, and 
tnose calling upon creditors and otliers to come m 
and piove their claims in the administration of 
estates 

•< ^ person or thing is said to be 

garetted w hen an official announcement touch- 
mg cither the one or the other is contained in the 
Gazette (q v ) 

GELATINE. — A product obtained chiefly from 
pimngs of the hides and slans of calv es, sheep, and 
oxen, the best variety for human consumption 
oeing prepared from calves’ feet Great care is 
uestowed on the process of extraction, in order to 
procure an absolutely pure article for use in con- 
icctioncry, coolung, and medicine, in which it is 
mimh employ^ed as a coating for nauseous pills 
utner varieties are used in the preparation of 
photographic plates and for numerous other pur- 
pc«es Gelatine is of the same origin as glue, but 
ainers from it m the amount of care devoted to its 
preparation 

GENERAL ACCEl’TiVNCE . — This IS the name 
given to llic acceptance of a bill of exchange {?v)» 
iten called also a ** clean acccpfance,” which con- 
sists simply of a signature by the acceptor and the 
°I payment 

— (Sec Average) 

OENERAL CROSSING, — A cheque is said to- 
Scnerally when it bears across its- 

(1) The words " and Company " or some abbrevia- 
lon of the same, between two parallel transverse 
lines, either with nr tmfi.r...!- +i.c ...nrAr *- not 
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VI luc same, between two parallel tra 
mes, mfJier with or wiGiout the words 
negotiable " {qv) ; 

(2) Two parallel transverse lines simply, wlU 
or wtliont the words » not negotiable"^ (Se. 
Cros<:ed Cheque ) 

GENERAL DISTRICT RATE . — The generaPdis- 
ct rate is levued by urban distnct counals and 
raumcipal corporations outside the metropolis tc 
Reuses incurred under the Pubhc Health 
Act, 1875, and amending Acts , it must not, there- 
orc, be confused with the general rate of the metro- 
po itan boroughs, which includes poor law expenses 
ana all local rates except the water rate 
+ 1 , + tf" Pubhc Hcaltli Act, 1875, enacts 

H" expenses incurred or payable by an urban 
authority in the execution of the Act, and not other- 
wse prwided for, shall be charged on and defray'cd 
I general distnct fund and general district 
rate leviable by them under the Act, with the 
loiiowing exceptions, viz : (l) Where the expenses, 
incurred by an urban authonty under tlic Sanitary^ 
the passing of the Act 
^yable out of the borough fund or borough rate,, 
a I "’"e*’® expenses incurred by an urban authority 
acung as improvement commissioners (that is, 
towm government and acting 
Aets) were payable out of a rate in the 
general district rate; and (3) where 
eertain purposes under the Sanitary Acts 
payable out of the borough fund and rate, 

I 
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nnpiid, tJic utitlerlpkcrs slioulcl not require the 
incominR tenant to pay for the 'arrears unless he 
halt ayrc'd to do so 

Further legislation nas authonsi'd, in 1870, by 
the Gas and Water Wo’-ks Facilities Act 'Hus Act 
gave porrers to local autho'nticj to manufacture and 
SiippK gas in any district in uhich there uas not a 
pas c<mipan> nlreadj cvisting The Aet was 
amended lu I87d, and c'-plaimd the word “under- 
taker". *’ to mean a lo al authority, a corporation, 
commishioners, eompanv, or persons, and ga\e- 
power to the Board of Trade to consider the applica- 
tions oi such undirtakcrs and lo niaho Prorisioniil 
Orders {o’- pas supjilj Ihiso Acts oi 1870-3 do not 
-mply to the metropolis 

file Fiibhc Ilf.alth Aft, 187.a. gives any lovai or 
iirlian authontv po’*ers lo lontr.ii t with an\ person 
ft)'- the Eiipplj oi gas for publu lighting Or to siip- 
thernscKis fhe Lo al Government Aet, 
K.nT. gi.es power to cverv rur.il parish to provide 
their own lamps fo- public lighting. 

As ch^trifity is nov used in so nianj places, the 
article I’ltid'd Kti-crpiriTv mu-t be referred to, 
ami, on the puitra! subjerl of puhlie and private 
V lonjnnciion v ith this one. 

WASAl.. -{hee Toisi to.'. Wliohts .wd Mi vsuRf s 

— t P 

I'cctificd petroleum used 

f.AL6r.-.-J-his tvo-d iKturs both as a noun and 

>t signifies cithe-r a 
'5 ^ rofl which 
ihri.f. '‘^"tentsofc.ishs Mlicn 

!- Va‘ C "'.V'- of the content’. 

f *ran'-p-ir<nl fabric ol nnv fm'- 

‘ mvle onl> of <ulkM is 

’ i’^rpr-w. amt bj miller’j 

1 ’e-O; uA ' ’• ''r'-'irrd fai-on who dK- 
‘ aha,, .o !he }.«, c( p..mo. 

t < ...T.-.l; of saveiUnd 

'Ml w-n J-m' . ,1 *" rcra-ds the sv£.-son to 
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contained m it. Great care is, taken asi fo il.r 
insertion of notices, and all those which do pot 
come direct from Government ofliccs must he duly 
authenticated The signature of a Eohcilor B I's 
most cases sufficient, but if this cannot be ohta.nw, 
anv advertisement or notice must be aecoropan«J 
by" a declaration 

In addition to the official diotiecs of the Govtm- 
ment, all the principal steps taken in banktuetev 
and wanding-up proceedings must be advetused, as 
w'cll as notices of changes of partnerships, an'i 
those calling upon creditors and others to voire sft 
and prove their claims m the administration o 
ests-tes 

GAZETTr.D.— A person or thing is said to ^ 
"gaictlcd " when an official announcement tmi 
mg either the one or the other is contained ifi 
Gazelle {qv). „ 

GELATINE.— A product obtained ciiicfiy 
panngs of the hide,-, and skins of calves, sheep, . 
oxen, the best v'aricty for human consump 
being prep.arcd from calves’ feet Crrat care 
bc'stowcd on the process of extraction, in 
procure nn absolutely pure article for u^ m • 
Icctioncry, cooking, and medicine, in v men i 
much emplov’cd as a coating for nauseous p 
Other vancties are used In the 
photograjihic plates and for numerous otnt P“‘ 
poses Gelatine is of the same origin ns Bm®’ . ' 
differs from it in the amount of care dcvotisi i 
preparation , , 

GEN Ell AL ACC’ErTANGE.— This is the 
gjvcn to tiic accoptoHCC of <i TjjU of 
often called also a " clc.iii acceptance, "-‘"f , 
sists snnjily of a .signature by tiie acceptor an 
name of the plare of p.aymcnt , - 

GENEHAL AVERAGE.— (See Avi-paot ) 
GENERAL CR0.SSIN0.— A cheque is ' 
be crossed gene-rally when it heanS dcr/rs 

” 0) 71m vv ordfi “and Company “ or 
tion of the same, betwem two parallel It®®’,,,.,, 
lintrv, cither vvaUi or without- the W-otu-* 
negoti.iblo " (ev ) : . ...h 

(2) Two parallel fransv'Crso hi'vs r'nir|j^* 
oi vathemt the word" “not nigotiaWc v- 
Cro'-'id Cuj.rni ) . - 

GEMTtlL DISTRICT RATE.~-7b'‘ 
txiei rate ,s Ic’ letl by urban dietnet l,^ 

muniupal crmfiorat ions outride th> 
cover ryiieiue.. itKUrrcd unde’' the ‘ b,/.. 
Act, 1S75, end amending Acta; it 
fwc.he r’.nfu'cd .vith the gcveral rateoi 
poJUan borot’ch'!, whieh includes jwwr *?}'- 
aiid nil Ic-eal r.ilM eyiept the w.ate'' rale- ^ 
Se-tiOts 207 of the F’sbiii Health Act, ISif/'T.t 
thit a!J c^T(r•'.'es ji'.-urrcd pavab'r 5>v 
PUtko’-Jty in the o 'x ubon of the Ait, ft"d P . ’ 
• S*e p-iAidcfi <of. '•hall Is" ebarfed en an' ' , 
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Before making comparisons between llie general 
distnct rates of different localities, it is important 
to ascertain exactly what services arc chargeable 
upon tiiem, for it does not always follow that 
these rates arc strictly comparable, although they 
bear the same title The late in one district, for 
example, may include charges for libraries and 
baths and wash-houses , in another charges for 
baths and wash-houses, but not foi libraries , 
wlulst in other towns such sercices mav not exist, 
■or, if so, arc maintained by special rates An 
apparent' difference of scveial pence in the pound 
imght thus be shown, w’hirh, after the lales had 
been reduced to a common basis, would quite 
disappear 

GENTIAN. — A genus of plants of which there arc 
numerous species, the Gnittaiia lutca of South 
Europe being the best known Fiom the dried root 
•of this plant a bitter tome is obtained, wluch has 
great medicinal value 

GEOGRAPHICAL BlSTRIEUTfON.— Tlio earth 
approximately a sphere, but since the diameter 
between the poles is less than the diameter at the 
equator, it is more correctly described as an oblate 
spheroid Tlus term, however, is not quite suit- 
able, for there are differences between the slmpe of 
tho earth and that of an ideal oblate spheroid, and 
so tho term " gcoid " has been applied Tlie most 
exact measurements give tlio Icngtlis of the dia- 

«ie equator and 
41,709 790 ft between the poles These numbers 
may however, be 250 ft too great or too small 
the solid porUon of tho earth, or tho crust, is 
hthosphere This term is sometimes 
usocl to include also tho interior, although tho 
^act ^ture of tho interior is a matter of specula- 

1 ereatcr part of 

the lithosphere forms the hydrosphere, while tho 

completely enclosing these is the 
atmosphere Both animal and vegetable life arc 
limited in distobution upward in the atmosphem 

1 ^''° hydrosphere, and the space 
boUveon these liimts is called the biosphere ^ 

M OM sk.'Si w'„' 

Pa?^c'® ^ Ladrones Islands, in the 

DBtribufion ot Land and Water. The total area 
of the surface of the earth is about 196 940 000 
square miles Of this, about 142,000,000 is occuiiied 
^xi?® f^A^nd 55,000,000 by di^ land 
wlueh ercat sections, 

vvsia. ana north America almost loin but fmin 
''l^verge from each other so rapidly 
that just north ol the Equator they are seomat^ 
by half the circumference of the globe the inter 
vemng distance bung occupied by [he 
•Ocean On the whole, the Old and New Worlds 
he closest along tlieir Atlantic shores The land 

S°of tL°r wholly to the 

north of the Equator, only tho smaller part of 
4o" vas'’ra"r"ea"o“f‘\hi V 

hemisphere, containing but a small part of the 
land surface, and a land hemisphere which includes 

The particular arrangements of land and water 


which of themselves have had the greatest influence 
on the history of man vntlim histone limes, are the 
wndth of tho Pacific, and the great extension south- , 
ward of both South America and Afnca, coupled 
will the fact, of course, that in both the Old and 
New Worlds the land penetrates far W’lthin the 
A.ctic Circle. 

Tho width of tho Pacific has prevented inter- 
course behvceii Eastern Asia and the Americas bit ^ 
recent years, and oven now is a serious hindrance 
on account of tho time and cost of crossing. 

Intercourse between Western Europe and India 
by sea w'as not establislied until after tho discovery 
of Amcnca, because of the southern extension ot 
Africa , while the southern extension of Aincnca 
to Magellan Strait led to repeated futile efior^ to 
find a north-west passage to China and tlic Eas 
Indies, in order to shorten tho journey. 

In both America and the Old World 
locked sea makes a passage nearly through to in 
opposite ocean, tho Mediterranean, being separate 
from the Red Sea, an arm of tho Indian Ocean, oy 
the Isthmus of Suez, and the Caribbean oca 
sep.-irated from tho Pacific by the Isthmus o 
Panama In both cases the cutting of an istlitni 
canal facilil.itcs communication between cast an 
west 

To a lessoi extent the intrusion of the 
of Indo China, with its long extension in tlm 
Peninsula, into the ocean almost to the Equate , 
kept tho peoples of India and China apart 
TliD Hlslrlhntion ol Land Forms. Land forms 
may first be divided broadly into upland and lo 
land. No fine line of distribution can bo “J’® _ 

but there exist great, wcU-defined areas of h'go'a" 
more than a mile above tho sea, and even grea 
areas of lowland at less than a thousand fceL 
Highlands In North Amcnca, 
southward to Popocatapetl m Mexico, there stremi 
along the western part of the continent a pc 
highland region bordered on the cast by the ' ' 

and on the west by vanous coast ranges, 
for tho greater part more than a mile above ' 

and includes several extensive areas more tn< 

3 miles above sea level , . „ 

In South Amcnca the Andean system, swn B 
on the Caribbean coast, runs southward to 
extremity of the < ontinent General, y it 
of parallel ranges, between wh ch lies a high ’ 

whicli from 6° N. latitude to 40” S latitude is m 
no plare less than a mile high, while between _ 
and 30° S latitude it is only at occasional passes 
that the height is less than 3 miles 

In Asia we have the most extensive of the m 
highlands North of the Himalayas, and stretclimb 
from the Pamirs in the west, through Tibet, to 
border of China in the east, a distance of 2,000 PJ* ’ 
the viliole surface is from 3 to nearly 6 miles ah 
the sea, over a breadth m places of 800 miles 
Lowlands Tlie largest of the 4°Y<®nv 
areas is that ol Eurasia, extending from Bntu y 
in the south-west of Europe to Behnng .j. 

tho north-east of Asia, wath its greatest breadth ji 
witlun the borders of Asia 

In South America the greater part of tho ^ 
of the enormous river Amazon, wath those oi 
Orinoco aiVd the Plate, form a continuous lowia 
in juxtaposition to the wall of the Andes, a 
covonng more than half the continent . 

In North Amcnca the great lowland strove 
from tho Arctic Ocean to tho Gulf of 
right across the continent from the foot hills oi 
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temperatures of the equatorial regions and the 
lower ones toward the poles, and (2) between tlic 
continent and the oceans 

The movements due to (1) are sometimes called 
the planetary circulation If there were no large 
continents to distuib the arrangement, the following 
belts of winds and calms would be sot up — 

(1) North Polar system 

(2) Westerly and south-westerly system 

(3) Calms of Cancer 

(4) North-east trades 

(5) Doldrums or Equatorial calms 

(6) South-east trades 

(7) Calms of Capricorn 

(8) Westerly and north-westerly system. 

(9) South Polar system. 

These systems are sot up m the following manner 
The heating and consequent ranfymg of the air in 
the neighbourhood of the equator gives rise to a 
flow of air on either side, forcing the heated air 
upwards The bolt whore the air is using has 
practically no wind, and is known as thp Doldrums, 
or the bolt of Equatorial calms The flow of air 
from the north and south constitutes the trade 
winds , but, on account of the rotation of the 
oirth, these actually blow from the north-east and 
south-east The air that rises in the Equatorial 
belt of calms moves northward and southward 
towards the polos and above the trades, so that 
when it carries clouds with it they can be seen 
moving at a high altitude in an almost opposite 
direction to the trade wnnds on the surface of the 
earth In the neighbourhood of the tropics the 
high currents begin to descend, and since when air 
IS descending, as when it is ascending, little wnnd 
IS felt, two bolts of calms — the Calms of Cancer and 
the Oilms of* Capricorn — arc sot up I he regions 
where these arc experienced arc Hioivn as the 
horse latitudes On approaching the earth, part of 
the dcsccnchiig air flows into the trades again and 
pari continues towards the poles near the surface, 
giving rise, on account of the deflection due to 
rotation, to the south-westerly and westerly winds 
of the northern hemisphere and the north-westerly 
-iiid 'vesterhes of the southern. 

All the continents exercise a modifying influence 
on the planetary circulation, more especially in the 
Old World, where the monsoon, sj stem of Asia 
coinpletely cflaccs it Monsoon systems associated 
wnth the other continents hold swa\ only at certain 
st.ssons 

Tlic pkinctary winds that are best developed arc 
those of the southern hemisphere, where the 
westerlies, knowm as the " brave west winds ** 
blow almost entirely across the ocean 

As the po'-idon of the Doldrums depends upon 
the position of tho heat equator, thej move north 
nn I '■'luth with ft, and so too, do the other 
•sy ums I his no'-th and south swung is most 
noticeable m its effects on rainfall ^ 

the monsoons of Asia, v inch exernse such a pro- 
found inihi-nce over India, China, and the neigh- 
b'unnu J.vmU, are due, b-ondly to tlm fart that 

’.w flutter than thoica, so 
thsl ,.iere i'^ a flo-v ot air from the sea to the land * 
white in wintof the Ivnd is mneU roMir Uitn th4 
end. con>,eq-e-Ply, the fio.v of .mr is tow.u'-ds 

ttl*' I 

In Indfi this altennfio,! i-xp'es^'es itself in tb«< 
we* vo-.th wet of •■iinirer and the cool 

r> -bYe-t cf winter In oth-r counttie. 

.. e •,('<s.tjous a-, dii'erert. but the movement 


from sea to land in summer and land to sea m 
winter is the same. , . 

The Dislribution ol Rainlall and Clfmatc. Inn 
precipitation of the moisture m the air as tain 
depends upon the lowenng of the temperature oi 
the air to a point when it can no longer contain 
the whole of its moisture To some extent, tins 
cooling occurs when a warm wind blows over .i 
cooler stretch of country, but by far the inos 
common cause is the rising of air, cither hecaiisc 
of mountains that he in the paths of winos, 
because of the upward spiral movements known 
cyclones, or from such conditions as exist near tn 
equator (See Equatorial Calms) Ihe upwar 
movement leads to a reduction of pressure, anu < 
consequent gradual expansion and cooling until t 
moisture is precipitated On the other hand, 
ascending air cools and tends to give yP ^ 
moisture, so, per conUa, descending air rises in 
temperature, and can take up more moisture^ , 
other words, such air is rainless. So, too, for sum < 
reasons arc winds blowing to a warmer region 

As a result of the planetary circulation oi ua 
air, there are three principal rain belts I the ofl 
tonal belt of very heavy rainfall, and the p 
vaihng westerly systems of the north and sou 
hemispheres Between these are the trade "’■'j ' 
which arc not generally rainy, except when y 
strike against a mountainous coast after trave s b 
a largo expanse of ocean In the "'esterlies. n 
falls on account of the upward currents cause J 
cyclonic movements All these systems ® 
north and south with ihe sun, so that some regi 
have rain only at certain times of the , ,, 
the tropics a region is in the rainy ^'1“®^°’,'''* ,„i 
at one part of the year and m the dry trade w 
belt at another This accounts lor the Y 
dry seasons, and since the sun is overhead t' 
during the yc.ir at each part of tlic tropics, ti 
are generally two well-marked rainy seasons, 
parts the ram bolt docs not move far 
south, so that here there is heavy ram throngn 
tlie ye.Tr )„ 

Further from the cqualot the two rainy j, 
merge into one so Uiat there is a wet sc.ison, ^ 
occurs m the summer, and a dry season i 
length of the w et season diminishes witn 
distance 'from the equator until at such 
as Khartoum, in Africa, it lasts for only ' 
v.cclcs Beyond this is the desert, where r. 
falls only at long and irregular intervals p 
the dry belt moves north and soutli, but , , 
enough for some parks ever to be in either equator . 
rainbclt on the one side, or the 
rainbclt on the other In all the conUntnhi, cir 
or or near the tropics, arc and or semi-anu 
In North Africa is the Sahara, and from 
an and region stretches through Arabia _ 

across Asia almost to the Paafic, vith but i 
breaks In North Anicnca the deserts 
and Mexico are outside the tropics, but in * 
the three southern continents the western porimn 
on the tropic of Capricorn are desert . J 
Atacama dc'e-t in Chile, the Kalahari and J'b- 
dry areas in South Afnca, and the great de-- 
of Australia. In each case, the eastern side o> r - 
continent is backed by moiint.ains, which tonac** - 
the moisiure of the 'fr.idc winds and so bave 
rainfall r.uiliciuit for agriailturc. 

Utfiond the dc'cri reg-ions are kinds that " ' 
ihe dry belt during the summer and in the ' 
perate rainbdt during winter. Such are, to a I?rs 
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ilie different regions as efiectne as a Mide wean 
boiith of the Sahara, in ^friea. is (2) the JUhioi lan 
Region South of the liighlands of Asia is (3) the 
Oriental Region, Minch includes India the south 
part of China, and the intervening peninsulas To 
«ie soutli-CMt of this IS (1) the Australian Region 
The i^atids lying between these aie sharply dnided 
into Oriental and Australian sections The two 
Americas, separated from the other regions bv 
broad oceans, arc themscKcs dnidcd into (5) the 
Rearctic Region of the north and (6) the Neo- 
tropical Region of the south Between these the 
desert legions north of the tropii, the mountain 

oPcentrarA^’ "^’■*'°''"css of the isthmuses 

of Central America form a very effectual banitr 

Iho number of weld animals of ctoiiomic imnort- 
ance is rapidly becoming less Furs and shins are 
obtained from all the regions to a greater or lesser 
extent, but the most valuable arc undoubt tdlv 

th^'p-nf animals in the north 

« e Palxarctic and Nearctic Regions In the 
Ethiopean and Oiicntal Regions flic elephant is of 
importance as a souicc of ivory, and n th" HUer 
as a means of transport also 

ASca^and^'c^r^ Great plains of North 

m sparsely peojfed landf 
Of sea animals of economic value it.e 4 

important arc the seal and vvlm e T l ew 11 

count^ies^’^ vvlolc' shores U° 

Scatrrn\ji;r\°b}^ 

populations, on account of ilie ®“J?P'’rt enormous 
and abundant Sine U ^c l-watcred plains 
peopled areas are Xre 
otlmr mmeral mvS rise 

supply food to those so engagf d"'' mtens''v‘T ° 
is carried on in the ne.eune “5“^'. ‘"tensive farming 
the density of populatmn^n augmenting 

;ve have Lndra^^watr? Soo In Britain! 

largest city in the world inhabitants, the 

thinly.pcoplod regions ^*°wcvcr, by 

radius with 

8,500,000 inhabitantr pro^blvn'""?^''®' 

tion to be found anyWCc m^thl r 

the delta of the GaLes-BraW 

plains around the mouth of The 

most thieUy pcoplTl Onilde T^f"Gtse arc the 

and the islands of Hondo f UnanT'^’u 

lias a very small population indee 

as in the Gobi d^ert and iheT G^at stretches, 

Arctic, being praX% VnmVZeT 

Siberian Railway is attraT.nT ^rans- 

na^ovv bolt nght across the co!iSt“ "" ^°"G' 

Ei^t^nd'lhe^^ country „f 

Eppt being really a large oS?s* r?® 

Aln=», o»ca,l ol'Sj”.,'” 
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■belonging to European peoples, tlie west coast, 
from Capo Void Uirough Upper and Lower Guinea, 
with the basins of the Niger and Congo, lias most 
people 1 

In Norlli Amcnca the 100th meridian marts 
roughly the limit of rainfall in the Unitea States 
siiflicicnt to support agricullnrc, and is, come- 
qiiently, the limit of the population of the Misms 
sippi b.isin In Canada, the population is thirhost 
from Lake Huron eastward along the north of Lne 
and Ontario, and then along both shores of the 
St LawTcncc The extension of raihvajs, however, 
IS attracting people acrosii tho continent, as in 
Sibenn, but to a greater extent. ' 

In Central Amcnca, Mexico and Salvador are 
tho chief centres of population. In Sooth Amonca 
a few stretches of coast in Club, Branl, Peru, 
Vcncnicla, especially in the neighbourhoods of 
largo towns, contain nearly tlio whole population 
of the continent. 

In Austr.olia tho great desert limits settlement 
on any sralo to tho cast and south-east coast 
regions and tho extreme south-western corner. 

Tho total population of the world is Visnously 
estimated at from 1,500,000,000 and 1,700.000.000 
Of these people more than half are in Asia, abouta 
quarter m Europe; a ninth in Africa; a tenth m 
America , and not more than one two-hundredth 
in Australia and the surrounding islands 

Europe is the most densely populated continent, 
with over a hundred people to the square mile, wliile 
Australia is tlio most sparsely populated, having 
only two to the square mile 

Racially, the Cauccisian or white race is the most 
numerous, forming about half the tote'll , then 
come the Mongols or yellow races, forming about 
onc-third of tlio total ; wlulo .about ono;0igiith arc 
Etluopians or blacks The bull: of the remainder 

American Indian, and kindred races 

GEIIANIUM OIL. — An oil distilled from the 
Icav'es and flowers of the Pciatgontutn radula. It is 
imported from Algiers Ihc name, however, is 
frequently apjihed to sev'cral kind? of essential oil 
of rosc-likc fragrance, winch are used as substitutes 
for oil of roses 

GERMAN SILYER.— A hard, silvery while alloy 
of copper, nickel, and zinc in proportions v.arymg 
according to the jiurposc for wluch it is required 
It can be spun as well as Britannia mct-il, and it is 
largely used as the base of clccti o-platcd goods, in 
which case tho alloy consists of 50 parts Of copper, 
30 of zinc, and 20 of nickel Many spoons, forlis, 
and other articles arc made of German silver alone, 
but these soon lose their bnght appearance Silver- 
oid, argcntoid, navoline, and nickoline are newer 
substances, closely resembling German silver, but 
containing an admixture of tin, cadmium, or other 
metal German silver is frequently known as nickel 
silver. 

GERMANY. — Position, Area, and I’opnlnlioii* 
btrictly speaking, the term " German}’ " means the 
land occupied by the Germans, and extends across 
the middle of Europe from the North Sea and the 
Baltic on the north to the Adriatic on the south _ 
B IS, however, usually applied colloquially to t‘i° 
GCTman Empire, and is taken in that sense hero 
Germany stretches from the latitude of 
England to that of centr.il Franco, or from 551 -t* 
to 47” N . and from 6“ E. to 23” E It has an 
area csbmatcd at from 208,780 to 210,248 square 
niilw. and a population of 65,000,000, an increase 
of 24,000,000 since 1872 It is the third state m 
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the different regions as effective as a wide ocean 
South of the Sahara, in Africa, is (2) tlie Ethiopian 
Region South of the higlilands of Asia is (3) tfie 
Oriental Region, which includes India, the south 
part of China, and the intervening peninsulas To 
the south-east of this is (4) the AustraUan Region 
The islands lying between these are sharply di\ ided 
into Oriental and Australian sections The two 
Americas, separated fiom the other regions by 
broad oceans, are themselves duidcd into (5) the 
Ncarctic Region of the north and (6) the Neo- 
tropical Region of the south Between these the 
desert regions north of the tropic, the mountain 
area of Mcmco, and the narrowness of the isthmuses 
of Central America form a very effectual barrier 
The number of wild animals of economic import- 
ance IS rapidly becoming less Furs and skins are 
obtained from all the regions to a greater or lesser 
extent, but the most v'aluable arc undoubtedly 
those of the thick-coated animals in the north of 
the Palajarctic and Nearctic Regions In the 
Ethiopean and Oriental Regions the elephant is of 
importance as a source of ivory, and in the latter 
as a means of transport also 

With the opening up of the great plains of North 
America and Siberia in the north and Argentina, 
Australia, and New Zealand in the south, together 
with South Africa, the distribution of domestic 
ammals has been greatly extended In these 
countries, unlike Britain and the greater part of 
the continent of Europe, where animals are kept 
on farms, sheep and cattle, and, to a lesser extent, 
horses and swine, are raised in enormous numbers 
in sparsely peopled lands 

Of sea animals of economic value, the most 
important are the seal and whale These, like many 
of the land animals, are threatened with extinction, 
on account of the wholesale slaughter carried on 
for the purpose of securing skins and oil In the 
case of the seal, the number to be slaughtered 
each year is regulated by the Governments of the 
countries on whose shores the animals live 
Bistrlliiillon ol Populalion. Europe, with Bntam, 
India, and China, contain together three-lourtlis ol 
the population ol the \\orld India and China are 
agncnltural countries, able to support enormous 
populations, on account of their w’ell-w'atered plains 
and abundant sunshine In Europe the most densely’ 
peopled areas arc where the presence of coal and 
other minerals gives rise to great industries lo 
supply food to those so engaged, intensive farming 
IS carried on m the neighbourhood, thus augmenting 
the density ol population m these areas In Britain, 
wo have London with 7,000,000 inhabitants, the 
largest city in the world, surrounded, however, by 
thmly-pcoplcd regions , while, in a cncleof 25 miles’ 
^'=]"^''cster as the centre, there are 
8,300,000 inhabitants, probably the densest popuia- 
tion to be found anywhere in the world In Asia, 
the delta of the Ganges-Bralimaputra and tlie low 
the mouth of the Y-mglse are the 
^ ^ peopled Oalfide India and China 
and the islands ot Hondo (Japan) and Jai'a, Asia 
has a very small population indeed, great stretches, 
in the Gobi desert and the froren shores of the 
Arcac, bang pr.acticallv umnhabited. Tlie trans- 
Sific'ian I^ilwav is attracting people to a long 
na.rroi^ belt nr;bt acfos*! the continent * 

In Afnca, the most tlncUy -peopled country of 
Egypt and the nninhabitf-d Sahara he close together 
LotI beng rcalU a large oasis Elsewb«-e in 
Alncv, except in the neighbourhood of large cities 


belonging to European peoples, 

from Cape Verd through Lpper and Lower Gun^ 

with the basins of the Niger and Congo, has most 


North America the lOOth mendmn marte 
roughly the limit of rainfall in -th® Umtoa S 
sufficient to support agnculture, and .is, ^ 


sumcicnr to buppoii. , .p. b- 

quently, the Lni.t of the populabon of 


sippi basin In Canada, the E'";' i, jjj 

from Lake Huron eastward along the n^h of L 


jruiii ,i-uivi3 J.J.U4VJI rsi the 

and Ontano, and then along hot s A 
St LawTcncc The extension of r^^lways, ho ^ 

IS attracting people across the continent, 
Sibena, but to a greater^extont Salvador are 


In Central America, Mexico and 
the chief centres of population In 
a few stretches of coast m H , ^hoods of 
Venezuela, especially in the , emulation 

large towns, contain nearly the whole popular 

of the continent 


In A^usb-aha the great desert Umte 

the east and south-easi cv 


on any scale to mv " — - -nrner. 

regions and the ®>treme south-w^t , 


KlUiib aiiu vanousi* 

The total population t ^00 000,^^^^ 

estimated at from 1.500,000,000 an^ ahonta 


Of these people more than half h-i"® ih . 
quarter in Europe , a mnth in Afn ’ ^ j^jj^edth 
Amcnca , and not more than ono^ 


Ainicncu , uiju 

in Austraha and the surrounding , continent, 

Europe is the most densely populated 
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only two to the square rmle the most 
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GERANIUM OIL. -An oil d-s 
leaves and flowers of the Pelargotm*^^ Viowcvcr, ts 
imported from Algiers The ham , ^tial oil 
frequently applied to several lands 0 jistitutes 
of ?ose-hL fragrance, which are used as subsn 

for oil of roses , , ^i„te alloy 

GERMAN SILVER.— A hard, varying 

of copper, nickel, and zinc in , _ i-cqurrcd, 

according to the purpose for ..i and it h 

It can be spun as well as Britannia ? . ,’„nods, m 
largely used as the base of copr®"' 

w’hich case the alloy consists of yO P^ fyrks, 

30 of zmc. and 20 of nickel Many spoons, 
and other articles are made of Gtxnian^^^^ Silver 


but these soon lose their bright appea aewo' 

Old, argentoid, navohne, and nickelin t,y; 


010, argentoia, navouiiv, _ silver, b“' 

substances, closely rcscmbhng Gt*nM 
containing an admixture of tin, ’ ns rucke 

metal German silver is frequently known as 


silver. , Popnlafi'”' 

GEIMLINY.— PosUion, Area, and thi 

Stnctly speaking, the term " Germany across 

land occupied by tlie Germans, and flu 

the middle of Europe from the soufb 

Baltic on the north to the Adriatic o , [hi 
It is. however, usually applied here 


German Empire, and is taken in that s .[[jieri 
Germany stretches from the ggj«N 


Germany stretches from tne 551 F 

England to that of central Prance, or t ' ni 

to 47®.^ nnd from G® E tO 23 .rtitaO 


Er^ 

to 47® N , and from 6® E to ^ tnuah 

area estimated at from 208,780 fo “10. ,n,ie’'-Si 
miles, and a population of ,;ute >' 

of 24,000,000 since 1872 It is the third 
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Before making compansonb between the general 
district rates of different localities, it is important 
to ascertain exactly what services are chargeable 
upon them, for it does not always follow that 
these rates arc strictly comparable, although they 
bear the same title The rale in one district, for 
example, may include charges for libraries and 
baths and wash-houses , m another charges for 
baths and wash-houses, but not for libraries , 
■whilst m other towns such services may not CMst, 
or, if so, are maintained by special lates An 
apparent' difference of several pence in the pound 
might thus be shown, which, after the rates had 
been reduced to a common basis, would quite 
disappear 

GENTIAN. — A genus of plants of which there arc 
numerous species, the Gcnitana lutca of South 
Europe being the best known From the dried root 
of this plant a bitter tome is obtained, which has 
great medicinal value 

GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIIlUTfON.— Ihe earth 
IS approximately a sphere, but since the diameter 
between the poles is loss than the diameter at the 
equator, it is more correctly described as an oblate 
spheroid Ihis term, however, is not quite suit- 
able, for there are differences between the shape of 
the cartli and that of an ideal oblate spheroid, and 
so the term " geoid ’’ has been applied The most 
exact measurements give the lengths of the dia- 
meters as 41,852,404 ft at the equator and 
41,709,790 ft between the poles These numbers 
may, however, be 250 ft too great or too small 
'Ihe solid portion of the earth, or the crust, is 
known as the lithosphere This term is sometimes 
used to include also tlio interior, although the 
exact nature of the interior is a matter of specula- 
tion The water which covers the greater part of 
the lithosphere forms the hydrosphere, while the 
■envelope or air completely enclosing these is the 
atmosphere Both animal and vegetable life are 
limited in distnbution upward in the atmosphere 
and downward in the hydrosphere, and the space 
behveen these limits is called the biosphere 

The greatest height attained by the land is 
29,000 ft above the sea Tlie greatest known 
depth IS 6 miles, off the Ladronos Islands, in the 

PilClftC 


Dislriliution ol Land and Wafer. The total arc 
of the surface of the earth is about 196 940 Of 
square miles Of this, about 142,000,000 is occupic 
by the sea and 55.000,000 by dry land 
The land is massed cliieOy in two great section 
which from historical reasons arc known as tl 
Old and New Worlds These Ivo approach cac 
other most closely at the Behring Strait, who 
^la and North America almost join , but fro 
hero they diverge from each other so rapidl 
Uiat just north of the Equator they arc separate 
b> half the circumference of the globe, the intc 
coning distance being occupied by tlie Pacil 
Ocean On the whole, the Old and New Worl 
he closest altmg their Atlantic shores The lai 
mass of the Old World lies almost wholly to tl 
norUi of tlm Equator, only the smaller part 
-ynca being south of it This fact, combined cvi 
the cast area of the Pacific, makes it possible 
dn.do the world info two hemispheres a w.af 
litmisph^c. containing but a srnal) part of t 
land surface, and a land licniisjihcn' which inclurl 
Gk bulk of the land, and also the S-ihapcd Atkan' 
Orran and the Indim Ocean * 

Tl.e particular arrangeroenls of land and w.at 


which of themselves have had the greatest influence 
on the history of man cvtthin historic times, are the 
width of tho Pacific, and the great extension south- 
ward of both South America and Africa, coupled 
wth tho fact, of course, that in both tho Old and 
New Worlds tho land penetrates far within tho 
Ciiclc ' 

*The cvidth of the Pacific has prevented inter- 
course between Eastern Asia and the Americas till 
recent years, and oven now is a Serious hindrance 
on account of the lime and cost of crossing 

Intercourse between Western Europe and India 
by sea was not established until after tho discovery 
of America, because of the southern extension of - 
Africa , while the southern extension of Amenca 
to Magellan Strait led to repealed futile eflorts to 
find a north-west passage to China and the East 
Indies, in order to shorten tho journey 

In both America and the Old W°rld a land- 
locked sea makes a passage nearly through to u 
opposite ocean, tho Mediterranean, being separate 
from the Red Sea, an arm of tho Indian 
the Isthmus of Suer, and the Caribbean b * 
separated from the Pacific by the 
Panama In botli cases tho cutting of an , 
canal facilitates communication between cast a 
west. • 1 

To a lesser extent tho intrusion of ^ 

of Indo China, wth its long extension in the Malay , 
Peninsula, into the ocean almost to the Equ > 
kept tho peoples of India and China apart 
'flic Dislriliution of Land Forms. Land forms 
may first bo divided broadly into 'fpmnd “oa 
land No fine line of distribution can bo draw^. , 
but there exist groat, well-defined areas of P’B" , 
more than a mile above the sea, and own gr 
areas of lowland at less than a thousand • , 
Highlands In North America, from A asaa 
southward to Popocatapotl in Mexico, ^dcrcstrc 
along tho western part of the 
highland region bordered on the cast by tho Ro > 
and on the west by various coast ranges, '"m 
for the greater part more than a mile above tn • > 
and includes several extensive areas more 
3 miles above sea level . 

In South Amenca tho Andean 
on the Canbbean coast, runs southwiHd to u 
extremity of the continent General y it ® . 

of parallel ranges, between wh cb hos a hign p * * 
wlucli from 8° N. latitude to 40° S, .n® 

no place loss than a mile high, while P® 
and 30° S latitude it is only at occasional pas 
that the height is less than 3 miles 4 

In Asia we have the most extensive ot tnc b 

highlands North of the Himalayas, a^ stre 

from the Pamirs in tho west, through TuJCt, , 
border of China in the cast, a distance of 
the whole surface is from 3 to nearly ® P’’ ‘ 

the sea, over a breadth m places of 800 ini , . 

Lowlands, The largest of Gic B’’®®*' 4° j.Lv 
areas is that ol Eurasia, extending from Bn 
m the south-west of Europe to BehDng b 
the north-east of Asia, with its greatest bread J 
witlun the borders of Asia , , indn 

In South America the grcatir part of ® 
of the enormous river Amazon, with 
Orinoco and tho Plate, form a continuous ) 
in juxtaposition to the wall of the Anc . 
covering more than half the continent 

In North America tlic great lo'xland s j 
from the Arctic Ocean to the Gulf of 
right across the continent from the foot hiu 
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temperatures of the equatorial regions and the 
lo'ver ones toward the poles, and (2) bet\\een the 
continent and the oceans 

The movements duo to (1) are sometimes called 
the planetary circulation If there were no large 
continents to disturb the arrangement, the follovnng 
belts of winds and calms would be set up 

(1) North Polar sjstcm 

(2) Weste'-ly and soutli-westerly system 

(3) Calms of Cancer 

(4) North-east trades 

(5) Doldnims or Equatorial calms 

(6) South-east trades 

(7) Calms of Capneorn 

(8) Westerly and north-vvestcrly system 

(9) South Polar system 

J'hesc systems are set up in the follow mg manner 
Iho heating and consequent raniying of the air in 
tho neighbourhood of the equator gives rise to a 
How of air on either side, forcing the heated air 
upwards Ihe belt where the air is rising has 
practicallj no wind, and is known as thp Doldrums 
or Uic belt of Equatorial calms The flow of air 
from tlio north and south constitutes the trade 
winds but. on account of the rotation of the 
earth, tiles'^ actually blow from tho north-cast and 
south-east The .air that rises in the Equatorial 
belt of calms moves northw.ard and southward 
towa-ds tho poles and above tho trades, so that 
wlirn It can ICS clouds vath it they can bo seen 
moving at h liigh .aUiUide m an almost opposite 
direction to the trade vands on the surface of the 
neighbourhood of tho tropics the 
high currents begin to dc<ccnd. and since vvhen air 

“‘*=<'"''*“8. little wand 
r ^ calms— tho Calms of Cancer and 

^10 Calms of Capricorn— arc set up. Tho romons 

hrseVn'ra arc known as" the 

h ) se latitudes On approaching tho c.arth, p.art of 

thf d. .vending air flov s into tho trades again and 
ptrt contimies towards the poles near the surface 

nViiLr'Tn.h" deflection duo to 

' {‘I Mtcrly and v-ostcrly vends 

ef he non herr h.-n.sphere .and the norih-^estcrlv 
.and w csterii. s of the southern ^ 


o 


rt'V> i 1 <-^\crcis- a mfluonce 

a ■" '” 1 ' t't'-nlatinn, more espexialtv m thi 

j.d Uorld, "h-re the mon=oon system of Am a 
Monsoon systems assonaic'l 
how svAvonly .at cerlam 

.•vn-.yy winds that .are br-. developed arc 
^ tbs . ittm-n In misphc c, where the 


V - pr 

tli'jsy. of vuc it'i"'n In misul 
wr^ur.ttt*,, k-narn as the ‘ brave •• t-t v inrl- " 

Wr.w e mo- rri-irdv arre-s the o.Lm 

»'>!drcmi depends upon 
*Vd'? ihev move no^h 


it- w ’ •' bT. thev move iioAh 
’'"d *0. un,. do the othe.- 
1, most 

t-' rCi j'-r 

ts e i,-. r ,, *4'’;]* ' 

h itiwdt 

; *’ S »he -/4 


from sea to land in summer and land to sea in 
winter is the same 

The Disfribiition of Ilninlall and Climate. Ihc 
precipitation of the moisture in the air as rami 
depends upon the lowering of the temperature of 
the air to a point when it can no longer contain 
the whole of its moisture To some extent, this 
cooling occurs when a warm wind blows over a 
cooler stretch of country, but by far the most 
common cause is the nsing of air, either because 
of mountains that he in the paths of winds, or 
bec.ause of the upward spiral movements Imown as 
cyclones, or from such conditions as exist ne.ar the 
equator (See KpuATORiAL Calms ) TJ’ie upward 
movement leads to a reduction of pressure, and a 
consequent gradual expansion and cooling until the 
moisture is precipitated On tho other hand, as 
ascending air cools and tends to give up Us 
moisture, so, per conUa, descending air rises m 
temperature, and can take up more moisture ; in 
other words, such air is rainless So. too, for similar 
reasons are winds blowang to a warmer region 
As a result of the planetary ciiculation of the 
air, there are three principal rain belts Ihe cqua- 
tori.al bell of very heav'y rainfall, and tho pre- 
vailing westerly systems of the north and south 
hemispheres Between these are tho trade winds, 
which arc not generally rainy, except when tho) 
strike against a mountainous coast after trav'crsing 
a large expanse of ocean In the westerlies, ram 
falls on account of the upward currents caused bv 
cyclonic movements All those systems move 
north and south with the sun, so th,at some regions 
have ram only .at certain times of tho year. ' In 
the tropics a region is in tho lainy equatorial belt 
at one p.art of Uio year and in the dry trade wand 
belt at another Tins accounts for the wot and 
dry seasons, and since tlio sun is overhead twice 
during the year at each part of tho tropics, there 
are gencrallv two wcll-marlod rainy seasons- Tri 
parts the rain b'lt does not mov'c far north and 
south, so that here there is heavv’ rain throughout 
Inc year 

rurthcr from the cqu.ator the two rainj periods 
merge into one so that there is a wet se.a£on, which 
occurs in the summir, and a dry season The 
length of the wet season diminishts with the 
distance "from the cqii.ator until -at such placoi 
as Khartoum, in Africa, it lasts fo'" only *a fe.v 
weeks Bcv'nnd tins is the desert, where •'sin 
falls rinl} nt long .-vnd irregular intervals Her* 
the dry bill moves north .and south, but nut fir 
eiough for some p.arfs cv-cr lo be lueitl.r r eqiistomi 
r.ombclt on the one ride, or tho tenincratur'* 
ritnbeU on the otlicr In all the continents, cither 
the tropics, are arid o- senii-.itu! region'. 

In North is the ctal-aia, an<i from tlHre 

an rriJ re,>tOn slrttchcw throti;;h A'.sbie ei't? right 
nero-s jVsia almo't to flje Pacific, will, brt few 
breaks In North Arnerita the de«ern of Ar 'ta 
itnd Mexico are ontdde Urn trop*. s, but ifi a’f 
the t-.ruf south' 'n continents the we-'a'i. poHl'n** 

<Kt tfc- teori'c of Cap-jeoMn arc tirse-r : TJ t 
-vt.vearr.a de-ert in Chile, fb- Ka'afnii and ct'i'H 
Afr‘',a. and the f-rrat 

V, .ai.-fr-ib-i. In r-ven r.avo, the e.i-jrrr s-'J' <>1 tlm 
r<e,*i,aeut fv !>r,c5-» J !>.- intiurt ifus, wb'uh ooxdse'e 
i.-e fao.vr.is, frf the trade wi-ids siid *0 luv-e a 
raia at? snf.’-neiit for agtieinturc. 

Iteyrad the fic-i-rt Tei'K/Us are isadi fEvt a'e io 
MS' drj ts-;t duMe;' she '"•nm-tr ft - 5 10 lb" t-*!' - 
peeate raiah'-lt du'.sg -rsoter. f-uet- arv u tvfge 
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the difTcrcnt regions as eficctn e as a \ncle ocean 
South of the Sahara, in Africa, is (2) the Ethioj-ian 
Region South of the highlands of Asia is (3) the 
Oriental Region, rvhich includes India, the south 
part of China, and the intervening peninsulas To 
the south-east of this is (4) the Austrahan Region 
The islands lying between these aie sharply divided 
into Onental and Australian sections The two 
Americas, separated from the other regions by 
broad oceans, are themselves divided into (5) the 
Nearctic Region of the north and (6) the Neo- 
tropical Region of the south Between these the 
desert regions north of the tropic, the mountain 
area of Mexico, and the narrowness of the isthmuses 
of Central America form a very effectual barrier 
The number of wald animals of economic import- 
ance IS rapidly becoming less Furs and skins arc 
obtained from all the regions to a greater or lesser 
extent, but the most valuable arc undoubtedly 
those of the thick-coated animals in the north of 
the Palasarctic and Nearctic Regions In the 
Ethiopean and Oriental Regions the elephant is of 
importance as a source of ivory, and in the latter 
as a means of transport also. 

With the opening up of the great plains of North 
America and Siberia in the north and Argentina, 
Australia, and New Zealand in the south, together 
with South Africa, the distribution of domestic 
ammals has been greatly extended In these 
countries, unlike Bntain and the greater part of 
the continent of Europe, whore animals arc kept 
on farms, sheep and cattle, and, to a lesser extent, 
horses and swine, are raised in enormous numbers 
in sparsely peopled lands 
Of sea animals of economic value, the most 
important are the seal and whale These, like many 
of the land animals, are threatened with extinction, 
on account of the wholesale slaughter carried on 
for the purpose of securing skins and oil In the 
case of the seal, the number to be slaughtered 
each year is regulated by the Governments of the 
countries on whose shores the animals live 
Distribution of Population. Europe, with Britain, 
India, and China, contain together three-fourths of 
the population of the world India and China are 
agricultural countries, able to support enormous 
populations, on account of their well-watered plains 
and abundant sunslune In Europe the most densely 
peopled areas arc where the presence of coal and 
other minerals gives rise to great industries lo 
supply food to those so engaged, intensive farming 
IS carried on m the neighbourhood, thus augmenting 
the density of population in these areas In Bntain, 
we have London with 7,000,000 inhabitants, the 
largest city m Uic world, surrounded, however, by 
thinly-peopled regions , while, in a circle of 25 miles’ 
radius wth Manchester as the centre, there arc 
8,500,000 inhabitants, probably the densest popula- 
tion to bo found anywhere m the world In Asia, 
the delta of the Ganges-Brahmaputra and tlio low 
plains around the mouth of the Yangtse are the 
most thickly peopled Outside India and Cluna 
and tlie islands of Hondo (Japan) .and J.ava, Asia 
has a very small population indeed, gre.at stretches 
as in the Gobi desert and the frozen shores of the 
Arctic, being practically uninhabited The tr.ans- 
Sibenan Railway is attracting people to a long 
narrow bolt nght across the conbnent ' 

In Africa tlio most thickly -peopled country of 
Egy pt and the uninhabited Sahara he close together 
Egypt being really a large oasis Elsewhere in 
Africa, except in the neighbourhood of large atics 


belonging to European peoples, the west crast, 
from Cape Verd through Upper and • 

wath the basins of the Niger and Congo, has most 

North America the lOOUi mcndian 
roughly the hmit of rainfall m the Unitw ■ 

sufficient to support agnculture, ‘inn If' . y" 
quontly, the hmit of the population of the 5 ik« 
appi b^in In Canada, the Pop« ntion . tkeg , 
from Lake Huron eashvard along the nor* of Ln 
and Ontario, and then along both shores of th 

St Lawrence The extension of railways, howevc^ 

IS attracting people across the continent, as 
Siberia, but to a greater cx-tent. o,,„-,ior afo' 
In Central Amcnca. Mexico “d Salvador 
the chief centres of population In SOTith Amen 
a few stretches of coast in Chih Braz 1, Peru. 
Venezuela, espoaally in the 
large toivns, contain nearly tlie xvhole p p 

of the continent , , _ cotupmenf 

In Aiistraha the great desert hruits 
on any scale to the east and south-east 
regions and tlie avtremc south-v^estern * 
rho total population of *c nnn nOO 000 

estimated at from 1.500,000,000 and 
Of these people more than half ‘ito Asi. , 

quarter in Europe . a ninth m Afnf ■ ^ tenum 
Amenca , and not more than one ti 
in Australia and the surrounding >s ‘1^°® .-nnbncnt, 
Europe is the most densely P°P“’^^®f ^kile 
with over a hundred people to the . having 

Australia is the most sparsely populated, having 
only two to the square mile . 

Racially, the Caucasian 
numerous, forming about half to < » 
come tlic Mongols or yellow races, A.jj ^re 
one-third of tlie total , while about 
Ethiopians or blacks. The bulk of the remai 
are .American Indian, and kindred races ^ 

GERANIUM OIL -An oil ‘I'^til^d 
leaves and flowers of the Pclatgontwn ^ ]3 

imported from Algiers The name, qjJ 

frequently applied to several '^„,bstitutcs 

of rose-hke fragrance, which arc used as 
for oil of roses , , allov 

GERMAN SILVER.— A hard, 'y^v^Jiug 

of copper, nickel, and zinc m ^ required 

according lo the purpose for which it M 
It can be spun as well as Britannia ‘ in 

largely used as the base of nlcctro-platc g 
which case the alloy consists of 50 torks, 

30 of zinc, and 20 of nickel Many ®P° ' j,\one, 

and other articles are made of German si 
but these soon lose their bright appearan -^^^scr 
Old, argcntoid, navohne, and niekcimc ‘ 
substances, closely resembling _r other 

containing an admixture of tin, cadmium, 
metal German silver is frequently known 

^‘^OTRMANY.— Position, Area, and 
Strictly speaking, the term " across 

land occupied by the Germans, and <A.tc 
the nudcllo of Europe from the Rortli Sc* * 

Baltic on the north to the Adnatic on rjie 

It is, however, usually applied colloquia > 
German Empire, and is taken in that son 

Germany stretches from the latitude ol , ^ 
England to tliat of central France, or from . 
to 47»N . and from 6» F. fo 23° E W 
area estimated at from 208 780 fo 2I0,Z .nrreaso 
miles, and a population of 65,000,000, an , 
of 24,000,000 since 1872 It is the third sn 
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however, nsing in the Swiss glaciers, always main- 
tains a considerable volume 

A peculiar feature of all the large rivers whose 
mouths he in Germany is their gonor.il north- 
eastward direction and the sharp right-an'ded 
bends m their lower < oursos Reference to the map 
will also show that many of the north-eastward 
stretches in one river seem to bo continued by a 
tributary entering tlie ne\t river fiom the east 
Ihis arrangement greatly facilitates Ihe loining of 
adjacent rivers by canals, so that it is possible for 
goods to bo sent by water almost the whole w.av 
from east to west of the country By the settle 1 
policy of extending this east and west canal system 
and improving the nver navigation southward’ 
sometimes, indeed, also augmenting it by canals’ 
the whole empire is being covered with a network 
of fine waterways, which pro^odo the means for 
cheap transit m every direction, especially for 
materials, such as ore and coal, which 
will not bear the cost of carnage by rail The 
f Vistula IS quite close to 
It hv the Oder, and is joined to 

it by the Bromborger Canal Similarly, the Odor 

15 joined to the Spree and the Havel bv the 
Frederick William and Finow Canals Quicker 
communication is proposed by a canal from the 

er direct to Berlin Besides the ship canal 
mentioned above, from the Elbe westward^ to 

b'Tthe’e T*" being made— chiefly 
wLd^ from^'p "b: the present waterway— south^- 

Rhine a mouth in Germany Anotlier nroi’ected 
^ip canal will give communication between the 
Baltic and the Danube, and so with the Black 
the ? to follow the course of the Oder to 

insssi 

been enlarged so as to allow th^fnV°" c has 

through It Commf»r^iou to pass 

between the North Sea an^d the*&[u 
of miles Stratem^Uv ^ V hundreds 

importance, as it aUow/’llie*^M ^ highest 

to any point on uthTr 'coaf^Ld 
Umo proMdes an 

dimensions are, Icnetl/ retreat Its 

ft , width at surfacf 210 ^k 

72 ft ' < "‘fJth at bottom, 

Germany is 8 ' 464 *^md~ waton/ays m 

less tha^ G ft 7 de?n and svn' 

16 ft 5 in deep n^oro than 

S':,™ '? 

fau into two sections differ, n " ’’ lakes 

origin Tlioso .along t’he^ lok =h=iracter and 

m Pomerania are reeuL ,n n^M Baltic, 

They have been formed bv thl ".“ ®ballaw. 
dowai by the nvera frvrrr, ^ the sediment brought 
cut theL og"rom Kl ^ "b.ch hive 


shape and very deep, and arc drained by short 
swiit rivers Irequontly broken by rapuls, 

Riuhvnys. 1 ho total length of railway of ordinary 
gauge IS 36,200 miles, of which only 3.440 raiies 
are owned privately, while 21,121 miles belong to 
Prussia The princip.al railway centre is Berlin " 
The chief lines of international importance are 
southward along Rhine valley through Switzerland 
(St Gotthard tunnel) to Italy , eastward where llii- 
Oricnt Express from Pans passes through Stniss- 
burg, Stuttgart, and Munich to Constantinople, via 
Vienna, north-eastward in which dirccboi the 
line from Pans to St Petersburg and other parts 
of the Russian Empire passes tliroiigh Cologne and 
Berlin 

Tho German Slates. The distnbution of tlic com-^, 
ponent States of tho Geiman Empire is very com- 
plex. Some of tho smaller States are but patches 
in tho middle of larger ones , others, again, are 
composed of a disconnected group of such patches , 
in one case two constituent parts of a State being 
180 miles apart The positiorib of tho larger States, 
however, are simple 

The Kingdom of Prussia, the largest and pre- 
dominant Slate, occujncs the northern half of the 
country' from tho borders of Holland, Belgium, and 
Luxemburg on the west, to Russia on tho east, 
and Austria on the soutli-cast, and has an area 
of 136,116 squ, are miles Its capital is Berhn, and 
the King of Prussia is the German Emperor ^ 
The Kingdom of Bavaria, the Kingdom of Wiirt 
tomherg, and tho Grand Duchy of Baden lie m the 
south, on tile borders of Switzerland, between the 
Rhine and Bohemia North of Baden is tho Grand 
Duchy of Hesse , west of Baden, across tho Rhino, 
hes the Imperial territory of Alsace-Lorraine and a 
detached portion of Bavana 
Tho Kingdom of Saxony occupies tho northern 
slojies of tho Rieson Gobirge It is tho most densely 
populated of the German Stales, except the free 
towns 

Mecklenburg lies to the oast of tlio Elbe, and 
has a stretch of coast lino on tho Baltic cast ot 
Lubcck It IS divided into tho tw’O Grand Ducluus ol 
Mccklcnburg-Schwerin and Mecklenburg-Slrelitz > 
Tho Grand Duchy of Oldenburg lies.to the west 
of the Wo,ors with a stretch of the North boa 
coast line ft has detached portions on the Baltic, 
north of Liibock, and in the south of Prussia 
beyond Mosel 

Lying between Prussia and Bava'-ia are the 
Thuringian States : Reuss, Younger Branch (prin- 
cipality) , Save-Coburg-Gotha (duchy) , 

Altcnburg (dUchy) , Schwarzburg-Rudoisfadt (pnU- 
cipahty) , Reuss, Elder Branch (principality) , 

Schwarzburg-Sondershausen (principality) , 
Meiningo.-i (duchy) , and Saxo-Weimar 

In central Prussia are Lippc (principality). 
Waldeck (principality), Brunswick (duchy) Scliaum- 
burg-Lippe (principality), and Anhalt (duchy) 

The free towns of Hamburg, Lubeck, and Bremen 
arc also separate States. , 

The following table gives the area in square nul“ " 
of each State, with the total-population at the Jasc 
general Census (1905) ; the numbers ennagod in tno 

leading industncs of the Empire — agriculture^ ana ^ 

romiufacturo (See next page ) 
languages In Germany, llio bulk of the peopm , 
speak one of the two principal forpis o( Gtrma . ^ 
German m the north and High Geemaii 
the south Ihe principal non-German language . 

I olish, chiefly sn the south-east In ihe valley 
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Other iron oic producing regions me Breslau and 
Clausthal Bcsjite the Uigo amount of ore raised 
within hei hordcis, Germany imports laige quanti- 
ties from Sweden and Spain, and tiom the part of 
France bordering Lorraine 

The principal stecl-pioducing region is West- 
phalia. more than half being made b> the Bessemer 
process An important feature of the German steel 
trade is the large export of partly manufactured 
steel and steel goods 

The Cotton Industty Ihc cotton industry of 
Germany is less localised and, eoiiscquently,' less 
specialised than that of Bntain llic provinces 
wath the largest number of spindles are Prussia, 
Saxony, Alsace, Bavaria, and Wiirttomborg, the 
acquisition of neev territory in 18 0 haeing 
considerably augmented the total outinit 

Although at one time dependent upon the Liver- 
pool market for supplies of law cotton, Germany 
now biijs direct, the cotton niaikct being at 
Bremen Alore than one-third of the total export 
of cottons are sent to Bntain, which sends in return 
cotton manufactures to an even greater value 
Other countries taking a considerable portion of 
the exports are the Lmted States, Austna, and the 
Netherlands 


7/ic Chemical Ivdusliy The manufacture of 
chemicals, including dyes and manures, has 
adeanced to a phenomenal extent in recent years 
m Germany In part this is due to the commercial 
aspect of the teaching of science in some of the 
universities, but also to the unique mineral Tcsotirccs 
of the country At Stassfurt, and other parts of the 
northern plain, there are deposits of common salt 
*ina ^so UiemiLal salts found in no other part of the 
world in such casil> acailnblc foim Aniline dyes 
and other chenuials made from the by-products 
of coke and gas-making arc also important 

Cflimncrcc. The change of the condition of 
Gcnnany from an almost purely agricultural state 
to one predominantly mdustiial lias led to the 
Uadc with other countries closely resembling those 
of Bntain, t e , the imports are largely food and 
EoodT“*""‘'^' '"anufaclured 

With negligible exceptions, the States of Ger- 
man) with Luxemburg are formed into a Customs 
Lmoii (or Zolhcrein) Ihc couiitncs forming the 
Lnion arc known coUcctncly as the Deutsches 
Uirtschaftspbict Bclween^the States m Urn 
ZolKcrcm tree tiade exists, but external trade is 

tmusport rales Hus pohc) was inaugurated in 


non ore, law silk, bum, nitrate, hnsced'lmd 
woollen )-a,n, lignite, horses, m.ave, r>c. .md butte 
Ihe piiuci.ti exports aic. Silk goods n on an 
iron goods, maclnncr), cottons Lon ' llnoiu? 
Icathir and Icathci goods, sugar, copper and conne 

this trade is carried on with cvci\ mart of th 
world, the three chief countric-s m nrd, r ‘ ' 
fance, bcuit, the United Staled' which Icads^w'n 
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The average annual \ aluc of the goods sent to 
the United Kingdom is ^38,240,000, and the value 
of the goods .sent fiora the United liingdoin is 
/3p, 1 06,000 

The principal articles brought into the United' 
Kingdom ftoin Gci many are : Sugar (31 per cenf.) , 
cotton goods and yarn , woollen goods and yam . 
wood and woodwaro, glass and manufactures, 
eggs, machineiy, iron and steel (including 
manufactures). 

Ihe principal articles sent from tlie United 
Kingdom to Germany are . Cotton goods and 
yarn, coal and coke, woollen goods and yam; 
machinery ; hei rings; ironwork ^ alpica, and 
similar cloths and yams, w’ool 

Priufipnl Disfncls and Trade Ccnlros. THE 
NORTH GERMAN PLAfN The North German 
Plain may be divided, for purposes of desciiption, 
into three very unequal areas, whose boundanes 
are formed by the Wesor and the Elbe The two 
western divisions form the Prussian provunce of 
Hanover and the Grand Duchy of Oldenburg 
West of the Weser the surface becomes more and 
more like Holland in character; tlie shoies of the 
Ems estuary and the Dollart arc dyked, and wind- 
mills become a prominent feature, while the barren 
Bourtanger Moor lies on both sides of the frontier 
rhe most fertile lands are tlioso which hav'c been , 
reclaimed from the tide, the sandy soil further 
inland, known as geest, being little suited for agri- 
culture Inland, Uie land becomes more hill v, hut 
never rises to any great height Between tlie W&sei 
and the Elbe is the next division of the northern 
plain, flat in the north, but with low hills further 
south in Lunenburg Heath Here the lack of fertile 
soil has prevented agnculturo from spreading, and 
the wunds from the North Sea have prevented the 
growth of natural forest, thus adding to the barren- 
ness of the district Now, howev'cr, considerable 
plantations of trees are being successfully planted 
lo the south-east of Hanover and lying on both 
sides of ihe Elbe is the Prussian province of Saxony 

The principal inland towns within the borders m 
Hanover arc . Oldenburg, the cajntal of the Grand 
Duchy, built on the left bank of the Iliinte, where 
it turns suddenly eastward to join the We,ser, , 
Hanover, the cajiital of the provniico on the Lome, 
another tnbutary of the Weser , Magdeburg, on 
the Elbe, the capital of the prov nice of Saxonv' , 
and Osnabruck m the south. Osnabnick, on the 
Hase, to the north of the Teutoburger Wald, is 
nsing in importance on account of Uie discovery 
of coal in the neighbourhood 

East of the Elbe arc the Mccklcnburgs and the 
Prussian provinces of l^omcrama. West Prussia, 
and East Prussua along the Baltic, and, inland, 
Brandenburg, in whuh lies Berlin and Posen. 
hiom Pomerania eastward into Russia, and 
divided into two by the Vistul.i, is a low, rolling 
upland region with many lakes, whose rivers cut 
deep valleys m the soft soil, The soil, though 
generally sandy, has considerable tracts of fcitile 
soil of a light, chiyey nature, ' known as loess -- 
lorcsts cover more than a quarter of the eastern - 
section In the extreme we.st and on the chalky 
mland of Rugen tl.ciC .arc numerous beeches 
Oaks, too, are also jilcntiful m jilaci'S but east- 
ward and southw ird pines become increasingly 
numerous, until they art the onlv kind found 

Rje and oats .iro the jmnupal gr.ains grown; 
potatoes, paitieulariv in i’onierani.a, aic exteu 
sively grown for the manufacture of spint Wese 
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(Aix-la-Chapolle, 156,0-14), a cenltc 
W activity Coal, iron, and zinc f ^ 
close at hand, and there is also a ^5,5 

industry largely dependent part of 

Aidenncs for raw material the sonthem p 
the Rhine Province is ^"L^v-cuV 

by the Jlosel, which floivs in a Jf&gi 

WESlPHALlAAiNU liiJim-iiiMi. ^e'^amlaf'oMhJ^prownc of W 

The creat industrial area of western Germany lies the capital ot lAc p^ i ^ ,l 

partly in Westphalia (Westfalen) and the Rhine importance from < a y 1^^ Germany from 

Prwmce (Rheinland), the latter lying as far south guards the valley, the upper 

as KoblcL on both' sides of the Rhine On the the 5% Saar- 

light banU the Rhine receives the Ruhr, in the of rWiieh is securea oy ^ ^ 

basin of which is a neb coalfield In the immediate ftnic/mn /mdwarc, textiles, and 

neiphbourbood of the coal are the iron and steel Ij'is large manufactures o ^ p , qJ the Mosel 
works uhile across the Rhine, but easily acces- leather On the sIc^ics of „u„ierous 

siblc, are the textile factories of the Krefcid region and the Rhine, south of G _gnc^ 


navigation all the uay to Bremen was possible 
rmden (24,038). on the Ems. is on a canal which 
leads to Wilhclmshavcn, and at the beginning of 
the waterway th.it leads southward to Dortmund, 
on the borders of the great Westphalia manufactur- 
ing district It has thus become a great co.-il port, 
dealing largely with the iinpoit from Bntiun. 

WESTPHALIA ARO THE RHINE PROVINCE 


MUHd;, uiv; - .J 

Dtmbitr^ (229,478), near the mouth of the Ruhr, 
has large iron and steel works and many smaller 
manufactures On the opposite side of the river is 
Rnhrort, the ccntie of thecoal trade down the Rhine 
into the Nellurlands Bochum (136,916), between 
Essen and Dortmund, manufactures steel, especially 
armour plate for warships. Near Bochum is 
Gelscnhuchcn (169,530), formed by the growth and 
coalescence of several smaller towns, occupied 
mainly in malang coke for conveyance to those 
parts of the country where there is no coal for 
manufactures Mulhcim-on-thc-Buhi (11 2,602) sends 
enormous quantities of co.al by rail and canal 
to all parts of Germany It also has large smelting 
works and some textile manufactures Dothnxmd 
(214,333), of increasing importance on account of 
its canal connection with the mouth of the Ems 
northward and the Rhine westward, is a coal- 
mining and iron-smcIting centre Casscl (153,078) 


me, soulii 01 v-oiuguv, 

vuneyaids In the extreme ”°^,e°Customs port 
Province, on tlic Dutch border, is tlie Lustom i 

of Lmmench (13.425) tHIJRINGIAR 

THE HAia AND THE com- 

STATES The Harz term a ^or a 

munications bctw-ccn north and sou , railway 
distance of nearly 60 ;n,„oflant for 

across them Commercially, tlmy ^iver found 
their minerals, pnncip.ally “ppor and 
most abundanCy arounc^ Afans/rl 
the neighbourhood of which, as in jjgaiie ■ 

the Saale basin, arc extensive cultural, - 

The Thuringian States me 
although there arc a number of „-q. qhc 
such as doll-making at 

most important commercial centr^ (38,35 1) i*- - 

(169,916), and Er/«r/ (111.461) /^f'^jations with 
historically important from its as Mexn- 

- - (34.581), Ce5«r^(^ 


o —scl (153,078) Luther ^ (12.949). 

has some of the largest r.aihvay works in the country xugeu (17,186), Ga/ha {59,o»il, their rcspeebr'c 
It also maiiufaeturcs textiles Bie!c/M (78,334), at and Somlerhausot arc the capital oiy e 
the northern foot of the Tcutoberg Forest, owes its States Grciz (23,245)^^is tlic cap^ 


importance partly to a break in the lulls, through 
which runs the route from Cologne to Berlin and 
also to Its linen industry Just north of the Ruhr is 
Lssen (294 ,629) ,w ell known on accoun t of i ts cast steel 
and ordnance works, particularly those of Kiupp 
Barmen (169,201) and Llbe>lrlii (170,1 18), practically 
one largo town, have large textile iiidustncs, chiefly 
v'oollen and silk Barmen has also some chemical 
works North-eastward from Barmen is a " Black 
Country,” through which runs the Ennerperstrasse 
Oberhausen (80,897) a town of recent growth, owes 
its rise to the facilities for iron and zme smelting in 
the neighbourhood KrcjcUl (129,412), west of the 
Rhine, is the kargest producer of silk goods m the 

.1 t 4.— *1 


Rcuss, and 


Geia (49,283) of the Younger 
. Silesia consists entirely 


SILESIA Silesia consists ' jlohcmus 

"PPpr cC^on the north-cast 


empire, and is second 


per valley of IJJc Oder, iyjnb „ north-i 
on the south-west and Russia on t 
Although possessing good ,vatcrv\ayfa. 

until the development of railways a gca, 

so remote from the sea, especially j^cal 

.IS to be almost entirely dependent upon tn 
supplies of law material, largely „„ largely 

Its manufactures Machinery is, btaiu h 

used, but there is still an extensive untauis, 

in the textile industries ^cr, a con 

particularly those on the Bohemian . mouu- 

siderable amount of timber is cut, tn ■ P , 


roduccr of silk goods in the siderable amount ot tiniDcr is ; r and trans- 

only to Lyons in the whole tain streams being used both lor p ^jnftcd 
bach {GG,440) and the neigh- port to the Oder, along which rai^ U,,. 


world Miinchen^Cladhach (06,440) and the neigh- port to the Oder, along wnit^i* ‘Jua «;ouih m fhe 
hounug town of (44,003) form together one the Baltic Coal is (7'> 462) 

of the largest cotton centres m the empire Coloanc neighbourhood of Kotiigshwic , Ricscti 

e-*/. 1 T_._. ^ 1 . V- r,4- iho fOOt 01 a . 


of the largest cotton centres m the empire Cologne neighbourhood of \ j^icscti 

(Coin, 51(>,1G7) whose long history testifies to the BfUthen (67.718), and at the /calami”^) 

impoitancc of its position, is the Jargest port on Gohir f^o CLili'aldcfihurf' 0^, coalfield 


impoitaiicc of its position, is the kargest port on Gebirgo at If'flWfiiit'iu'g (19,oo*) ' hern coalfield 

the Rhine, witli .i tonsidcrable transit trade, dis- is found in larf.c quantities on the sou ^ 

Inbuting to the surrounding countrj- and up the and smelted at K6i igshutte , -„,t^rrainc) 

Rhine the goods recti ved direct from Rotterdam, at twice the value of the ores ot Ai 


liiu j;vuu& jc'k-iivcu uiicvt Jioiri xvotteruam, at twite — — 

,md returning goods collected from these parks is found near Breslau formerly 

The raiiw.aj bridge connecting it wath Deulz on the Breslau (511,891), the capital, k”0^ n 

’ ■ - . - - - . . . ^vratislav/. W.-1S founded where the Oder 


opposite bank is, pci haps, the most important 
Cl ossing of the Rhine Next in iinporfanccis lliat at 
IBixscldorl (357,702), on the right b.ank lower dovn, 
s.oth a trade rc=ieiubling that of Cologne Bonxi 
187,967) to the sotiU, of Cologne, is a unistrsity 
to'vn, above which beyins the ‘plenclid stenerj' of 
the Rhine gorge Almost due wi^it of Bonn, on the 
bordttv of Belgium and the NetherHiids, is Aachen 


Wratislav/. w.-is founded wncre me 
easily crossed, and is now f a impor 
ccntic It has large manufactures of 
and textiles, pnncip.ally “r and ptp« 

bourhood, at JJunihftlU and ^201 h.aveVgt 

.are made CdrlUJ: and Uegmle (66,620) * -a 
i 'oollen industries, GOrlitz ''%,bourho'^* 


i-oollen inausiries, uuriiiz ".t,.,-,,. 

Jute goods, flax being grown in the ticig 
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and oil palms , while bananas, maize, yams, and 
tapioca are ciiltnated by the natives, and coffee 
cocoa, kola, cotton, an 1 tobacco raised on 
plantations under European siiperv'ision 

The capital and chief port is Lome Ihe exports 
arc . Palm kernels and palm oil, rubber, cotton, 
and maize The imports are Cotton goods and 
yarn, spirits, iron goods, and tobacco 

There are over 100 miles of railway connecting 
with Mtiahohe and Palnir There arc also good 
roads 

KAhlERUN Tlie coast of the Kamerun Pro- 
tectorate extends along the north-east of the Gulf 
of Guinea from Bntish Nigeria, southward to 
beyond Spanish Guinea Inland the colony extends 
to Labe Tchad, being bounded on the north-west 
by Nigeria and on the south and cast by French 
Equatorial Afnca Ihe area is 191,130 square 
miles and the population about 3,000,000 

By the readjustment of the Franco-German 
boundaries in November, 1911, the Kamerun was 
enlarged to the extent of over 100,000 square nules 


and its population increased by’ over 1,000,000 
The most important part of the deal, however, was 
that by which Germany secured access to the 
navigation of the Congo at two places, as shown on 
the accompanying map 

The greater part of the country is high, Kamerun 
Peak rising to 13,000 ft The lowland area extends 
southward from Diialla, with the nver Sanaga 
flowing through the middle of it Tlio soil here ip 
fertile and the climate tropical Rubber and oil 
palms are cultivated, as well as cocoa and kola 
Btiea is the capital, and Vtc/ona, Banbxa, Knbi, 
Dualla, and Campo the principal ports and trading 
centres 

'J he cluef exports arc : Palm kernels, nibbei, 
palm-oil, ivory, and cocoa , and the chief imports ’ 
Textiles, spints, timber, salt, and iron goods 
GERMAN SOUTH WEST AFRICA German 
South-West Africa lies between Portuguese West 
Afnca on the north, and British South Afnca on 
the east and south It has an area of 322,450 
square miles, a native population of 120,000, and 



EOUAIORIAL AFRICA 


‘■(MV iV, 1 Vf q 1 M.f ni 


ffiti'ironv iicrvu;, iPAxt' 


AM> O! qNAhV 
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6.000 The distance across the bay on the west to 
the Spanish town of Algecir.as is under 5 nules 
The distance across the Strait to the nearest point 
of Africa is 13 miles, or rather more, if measured 
to the Spanish fort of Ceuta 
1 he northern half of the colony is flat In the 
south the “ Rock " rises rapidly to a height of 
1 .439 ft , its steep southern face terminating in 
lluropa Point On the western side is the harbour 
of 450 acres, svith 260 acres of deep water for the 
accommodation of the Atlantic Fleet, of which 
Gibraltar is the headquarters There are also large 
dockyards for repairs 

HBRALTAR 



Gibraltar came into the possession of Bntain 
in l/Of, and has been held ever since It is 
administered as a Crown Colony, the governor 
having control of ail afi.airs. both civil and militarv 
Till, activities of the s.holc population arc directed 
tow.srds the maintenance of the military ,and na’ al 
wo'-l s, and there arc no industries 

M-uls arc dcsp.atchcd daily via Pranu The tune 
of (••an‘it IS about tlirte and t half davs 

OUT INTLR VIYO.S. — 'Xlic transfer of ownerslup 
in art article, tlie jiropcrtv being handed over 
by otii perMn to another under sucii drcuinstances 
*hat thi-re is ,a clear intention of the giver to divc-t 
1 in'o.u of all rights in the fame Bv Englrn law 
a Ilf, IS irrcvixable, ic, when once a rompfctc 
bonsfer has o-en m.-de the giver cannot demand 
(11 !■ the articli' v.lich he ha-- given But a gift 
in.u R. impuf'iied if it is made m fraud of creditors, 

1 1 for f-cimpL, liy a person who is on the eve 
*4 lr.(ikruptc> Sui-h a gift amounts to a fraud 
an i» wnd ,'gain, the gift must b- of romcthing 
>’n.(ble, no*^ of a in arlian Thus, a gift of 
i chefj.R, nnle-s th- donee cashes it at once or 
i-andcT. it for \,diie, n of no Pea! cpcct Tlic 
dot r., o‘ a rh'qiif, c hen thfe f no con*-id'.ra»ion 
nr ah ('■' its ft.vii'f", roanot cue the donor uiicn it, 
f*H nr — A gull i Is on ancient 

■c'ttli.tlon an'. '-'C.-ins a o-i'tv or brothe'hooii 
5 ,~J Cfc ri)'.. u- comnte'ii.il cr fe.nst.ng 
! ' f-yo <>c a rr mi of a'f of the^r yit the 

i."' - h'f , ,■!.!< v.p h- t fstabhe i-U, th< |<a.r 
c ' riv C(h w..' In b-offirrhocvl 

'1 tl ■'t jj t,,"*.' ’ 1 fi Injury -- rarrv on ih" eon- 
tc„t!:r~.ity wdhti.t the b’c-e.'g of Go-} the sanction 


of the Church, and some outward rthgions form or 
ceremony The earliest form of guild m this countr) ^ 
was, probably, of a religious nature , an 

form of sick benefit society ennobled by Cl'osh^ 
ceremony and Christian practice The mernb®s 
met at stated times, they chose a saint as tnar 
patron, they paid an annual subscription t iv> 
assisted the poor, they assisted their brother gmi^ • 
men m distress, they had occasional feasts » 
mon, and some common meeting-place 
early form the guild m England was 
beneficial, and was part of that lifting 
by vvdiich the doctnne of the greatest " 
greatest number was slowly and surely per 
Guilds were not pccuhar to England, bn ‘ 
of them are to be found in many pnrti’ K, 

As internal and external trade mended, ^ S . 
spint began to spread amongst merchants, 
in England, but on the Continent as we 
influence of religion was still __ of 

formation of the brotherhood of mcrcha ’ , 

traders formed of members of a particu a • 

It was natural that merchant guilds could „ 
successful m cities and towns The fellows ‘P' ,, 
formed, sought to regulate the bujung am , , 
of its peculiar commodity, to keep up tl q ■ 
of the workmanship, to keep up the 
keep competitors out at arms' length, or 
them to the brotherhood on the ,v,» 

Ihese merchant guilds often obtained fr 
king some special privilege or monopoly . 

Ihc members of the merchant 
various cities and towns were men of so 
stance, and it would iiaturalli' fall fo ^ 

'omc of them to assist in the „},t; 

local government of their town, so that there inik 
often be a close connection between Inc h > 
merchant and the town management i 
shrewd traders who looked well after Wit 
business interests might be expected to Joo 
the best interests of their tov-n ' . jjjj 

The best illustration of what waa tne b . 
meichant m the Middle Ages is to be found 
mere recital of the names of the guilds vvi . f 
City of I-ondon The chief tow n hall of the wv 
London is called the Guildliall, a term often ^ 
the town h.alls of othci cities and towns . -f 
gectivr of the fact of tliat ancient mccting-p ‘ . j 

some brotherhood in the dim past, when J h 
of merchants met in the ball of their g 
confraternity. _ _ ' 


Tile London City Luerj' Conitiaiiie^tcp 
tic chief trades at present earned “■ 
that are out of use The Armourer. 


arc not no>'‘ 

jfwores. 


required to make- helmets, breast-plates, s- ' 
and shields , but in Gie days of B.t- 
Oiev V ere important cTaftsmen Tlio 
not w'aiitrd now, but tbcir bows 'V-.,mn'»nv' 

Creev and Agmeourt Tlic Bow>e's ^ 
could not dovithoat the Fl'-tchcrs 
the l'i< tc hers made the arrow s to fit the u iv ^ 
twelve great <oropsmcs, which take 
bccaus< of llieir wealth, mav he suinman=e 
The 'ki-f re — this ey.ld or brotherhoo 
h'.hcrt tor r> giilatir-g the bnv'i'g -u'o ; 

goods ns v.oiiid no>‘ be sold by a pcmral J * 
th. Gri^ctr-, the Tisbrnceigcr?, the i 

SLnnws, the Aferclnnt TniJoi-s, and o'de 
b‘ Shiir tifh-5 c-actU v-hit r-xt oi a ‘ 
ths', wr-'t On the oth'-r hii-d, the ' ' jjt 

Oj"ip?nv- IS amlrfi'n* to ivoleril f*' ""P ' » 
t-nme.! itten’oerr ot the jnuM of d.rp'xi' wife 


lb- 
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the resultant subbtance is i cquircd J he eommonesl 
bottle glass is made of soda. siUca, and hmf, uilh 
an addition ol marl, daj, and bars la . but louse, 
black bottles can be produced more i he.iply still 
by the use of basaltic rock, either alone oi mivcd 
svith wood ash Crown, she' t, and plate gl.vss < on- 
sist of soda, silica, and lime , m Ilohtmian glass, 
potash takes the place ol soda , and flint gl.ws con- 
tains potash silica, oxide of lead and an adinrsluie 
of nitre Great care must hf taken to hare the 
ingredients free from iron, as this imparls a green 
colour, which can, howevtr, bo neiitrahscd bv the 
addition of oxide of manganese In the prodnrtion 
ot coloured glass, various metallic o-^idcs arc 
employed Many processes arc involved in the 
manufacture of glass Ihe materials arc hrst 
mixed and then fused in sjiecial pots and furnaces 
Pouring or blow mg, ace ordmg to the article required, 
as the next step, and this is followed by annealing, 
after vvluch the glass is ready for grinding, cutting, 
and polishing France and Belgunn siipplv' the best 
sand for glass-in.iking, which is an iinjiortant 
industry in England, with its cluif eentic at bt 
Helen’s, m Lancashire I here arc also large imports 
of glass from Bohemia, \ emce, and Jena, the latter 
town having become famous towaids the end of the 
nineteenth century for its optical lenses and other 
glasses for scientific purposes 

GL'VTJIlEll’S SM/r. — ^Sulphate of soda occurring 
in transparent crvstals, which rapidly dissolve and 
effervesce m water, but are resolved into a while 
powder on exposure to the air The salt has valu- 
able medicinal properties, being used as a cathartic, 
and It IS an important constituent of manv natural 


m the name of the EcdesiasUeal CommiwionKS, . * 

and the income arising therefrom is applied »■ > 

benefit of the living gunciallj B3 an Act 

1842 , ptoviston was made for the leasing of yrtr 

lands for farming pin poses, but no 

granted wbic’h exceeds fourteen years ’"i ‘ 

unless It IS an improving lease, when tlic pcrioJ . 

may be extended to twentv' years. > 

other iLbtrictions to be noticed 

the granting of such least s, but these are of 

spceial a eliaraclcr to be noticed here 

GI.OYKb.—'ihc most important , 

made from the 'kins of ticer, sheep, 

•end kids , but the latter are sc dom " ' 

called " kid '• gloves being 

skin Glace and sufldc gloves di Ifer f ® br 

of preparing the skin, the forinei ihc result 

dicssing the outci side, while . ,^,^5 (or 

of dressing the inner side Miht'arj 
which Vendomc is noted, arc f J, '' ' 
leather, and the Cape , jj,ygs are 

English dog-bkin glove the best k k _ , . 

made at Grenoble and at Paris, bii , 
quality is now obtained from p' ' banen , 
a large i-xiiort trade, as docs ‘'|‘’"ifP^"nufacturc(i 
England, leather gloves me Woven 

at AVorccstcr, Yeovil, Lnd low, and L ,j,,(io! 

and knitted gloves arc VoUm^iam, and ' 

■riiey arc manufactui ed at Berby, i from 

Leicester, but large quantities arc imp 
Saxon V and Berlin , dextro'^® 

GLtSCOSlh— 'Hie commercial j,,, honev. > 

or graiic-sugar, which occurs m r p of a ‘ , 

etc. but IS generally obher starchy 


mineral waters, e.g , those of Carlsbad Cheltenham, sugar svnup from mairo, ncid 

ami Hunyacii Janos It is prepared from common substance by Uie action oi 

salt and sulphuric acid, and is used in. the manu- used bv conteclioncrs and sources 

lacture of carbonate of soda Carbonate of lime is France and the United States ate ^ , 


•one of the ingredients when the mixture is required 

^ chemical s> mbol is KasSOi + 
lOHjO 


ofnnn three principal sources, VIZ , indcs, IS 

GhLBE.— Hus word is most probably derived skins The first-named variety is 

rom the Latin glcba, which means “a clod," and prepared from the refuse of ta >> tlicn expo**^® ' 

it IS applied to the land whicii is attached to a first treated with quicklime and foiled hU d 

church for the support of the minister ofliuating to the air and dried, and afterv reauircs the 

at It In olden times no church could be consecrated forms a lelly The drjung decompose 

unless proper provision was made for endowing it greatest care, as the glue is apt r . (rom 
Wien land, and consequently every ancient church Light-coloured glues are obtainca 

’ ’ • sh^skins The best glue III the won 

factored in Scotland Glue m- prance a®'' 

. , -r^ rrtftiniV irOUl * r l.nnft 


has Its glebe Hie land was held quite free of all 
temporal services The freehold in the glebe is 
y sted m the incumbent, but lus position is that of 
tenant for life (5 v ) The incumbent cannot, except 
^ (I’l/w). alienate the land, 

.and he is liable for what is known as “ waste ” i e 

“ causes it to deteriorate 
m value So long as he keeps the glebe land m lus 
r‘°" occupation, the incumbent mav 

timher^fnr ploascs, and he may cu't 

necessary repairs But he cannot cut 
timber for sale, nor can he open new mines upon 
the land without the consent of the patron of^hc 
bishop of the cliocese, when the 
rovalties {q v ) derived from the mines are to be 
benefit of the Uving generally and 

not for thfi TTf^fCrvni l lien r\C 


c.xcei 


.gent 


lactureo m =euv>«.u>a w.— - r.^m iTai- 
bones' IS weak It comes ^?‘”,J^.pfoducts of 
Germany, and forms one of the y P ^ 

charcoal Fish glue is liquid, and is a 

adhesive . ^ tiic 

Marine glue is a substitute ..j^striicbou J 
substance suitable for use m P pcwdci 

consists of a mixture of .lod ^ cement b 

shellac, and naphtha, and is u ordinary 8^ , 
shipbuilders, not being affected, as v 
would be, by the action of water 

GLUT.—MTienever the supply/’ , ^gmand 
a market is greatly m excess 
the same, there is said to bo a S j viscid M j , 

GLYCBBINE.— A colourless swe , disco' eff, , 


lO 

for 


01 rne uving generally and GLYCBIIINE.— A coiouricba, , g,5c0’ 

Hm restne-ffnn^n^V ''i? existing incumbent belonging to the senes of alcolw^,^ century 

the restriction as to the sale of the glebe, noticed towards the end of the tightecntn ^ 

b^irnosall^aTtM'l^'i combination with fatty ^ ,^,,cd 

Alt no saiG can take place unless nohm ic m« 4 -«. ^o+c: and m 4{\ 


the mtrrxr, nf . aoLcc IS giv CH to and vegetable fats, and m y^„.pnc a, 

the patron of the living and the bishop of the GIveenne is easily prepared by bca , 

diprcse. and the sale is approv ed by the lind Com- cuSent of lupcr- 4 atcd steam, and p and 

missioners. now- the Board of Agnculturr The “ bv-pro lucT Tn the manufacture oy /bcfo'" - 
purchase monev derived from the%ale is invest^ candle! Punficatiou is necessary, Imwo 


It ; 

.am®®’ 

01 ^'’ 

■fats m ,*■' 
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ekordi \\ilh Kitmasi Otlicruisc, comtnunitalion'! 
re bad, tlie nvtis being navigable only by native 
r.aft, while even the native paths on land are 
equently bloekcd by vegetation 
Ihe coast and Ashanti, which latno under British 
ontrol in 1896, and w.as anneved in 1901, are under 
uoct British lulc, and aie administered as a 
Irown Colony The other parts arc \isitcd by a 
ravelling Commissioner 

Accra (15,000), on the coast is the chief town 
)lher towns aic Lianna (•1,000), Cape Coast Castle 
29,000), Js.ela, Sattponcl, Wtnncba, Amin, .ind 
d/.usc Ihc eentre of the protected area beyond 
Lshanti IS Sala^a 

M.iilb arc despatched every Friday, the time of 
ransit to Accra being sixteen days 
For map, see Ai'uica, p 44 
GOLD {,'01A.S. — Gold was lirst coined m England 
ibout 1257 

Ihe denominations of English gold coins, as set 
orth m the Coinage Act, aic Five pound, two 
lound, sovcicign half-sovereign ihe coins con- 
ain pure gold eleven-twelfths, copper alloy oiie- 
welfth 

Gold coins arc a legal tender to any amount so 
ong as they do not fall below the Ic.ast current 
.veight as given m the Coinage Act 
The light yellow appeal ance of many Australian 
jovercigns is due to the alloy being in part of silver 
(See Basc Coi'is, CoixAor ) 

COED LEAF. — 'Ihc name applied to gold vvhen 
hammered out into Uav'cs about 3) in square and 
fciJsc thickness The best gold leaf 

is made from 2S carat gold, but there arc ten 
varieties according to the quantity and nature of 
the alloy, which may be citlicr silver or copper 
The following IS the process adopted: ihc fused 
gold IS cast into ingots and rolled until it is not 
more than of an inch in thickness It is then 
cut into pieces an inch square, which are placed 
between alternate pieces of vellum 4 in square, 
and beaten until the gold has spread to the sire of 
the vellum The gold leaves are then divided into 
foul, placed between gold-beater's skm and again 
hammered, the process being repeated until the 
dimensions mentioned above arc attained Gold 
leaf IS used for gilding It is prepared in London 
and m m.any other large towns of Great Britain 
Belgium, France, and Germany now export large 
quantities of gold leaf, but the British product 
remains by far the best 

GOLD PLATE.— (See Plate) 

GOLD POINTS.— (Sec Sprcir Points) 

GOOD FAITH. — By the Bills of Exchange Act, 
1882, and by the Sale of Goods Act, 1893, it is 
enacted " A thing is deemed to be done in good 
faith whe-e it is m fact done honestly, 

whether it is done negligently or not " In con- 
nection with negotiable instruments. Lord Herschell 
said in a case tried in 1892, " If there is anything 
which excites the suspicion that there is something 
wrong in the transaction, the taker of the instru- 
ment IS not acting in good faith if he shuts his eyes 
to the facts presented to him, and puts the sus- 
picions aside witliout further inqmiy." (See Bon A 
Fide ) 

GOOD MEItCHANTABLE QUALITY AM) 
CONDITION. — This is a phrase frequently met 
with in wntlcn contracts It signifies that the goods 
that are stipulated for shall be up to the ordinary 
standard of quality, and in their customary sound 
state 


(5001)^') ILL. — This term, though v'e>ry frequently 
used and quite well understood, <loos not appear to 
be cipablc of a satisfaetory and exact dcnnilioii, 
or, .it any r.itc, none has yet been put lorward 
In one stmc, it means every praetienl advantage 
which has been lequirc.l by an eatnblishcJ business 
firm m larrymg on its tiadc' under a particular 
name and stvle, or, to put It in the language of a 
famous judge, " ihe piobabihty Dial the old 
customers will rcsoit to the old place " 

'Two legal writers of emintuee have thus refened 
to the subjCv-t One of them (Lord landicy) has 
said " Ihe term goodwill c.vn hardly be said to 
have any' precise sigiiilieation It is generally used 
to denote the bcnelit .arising from connection and 
reputation, and its v.ilnc is what e.in be got for the 
chaiiee of being able to 1 cep that coniicttion and 
improvi It Upon the sale of an cst.iblished business 
Its goodwill lias .1 maikelablc value, vvheUier the 
biisinos 18 that of a profession.al man or of .any 
other person But it is jil.un that goodwill has no 
niemiiig except in connection with a continuing 
business , and the value of the goodwill of any 
biiMiicss to a pureh.Tsei depends, in some cases 
entirely, and m all very much, on the .absence of 
competition on the part of liinsc by vvhom the 
business lias been prcv'ioiisly rarrita on” 'Ihe 
other (.1 writer on Commercial L.aw) has summni ised 
the v'.arioiis definitions thus * — ” ,Ml that tan be 
gallicrcd from the v.irious fitfmitiona is tbal where 
the locality of the husmoss premises makes the 
trade, goodwill represents the udv.antago derived 
honi the chance that customers will frequent the 
premises in which the business has been carried on , 
that where the business is one which depends upon 
the reputation of a firm, the goodw ill consists of the 
advantage which the owner dciivcs from being 
allowed to represent himself as such that where 
the business is due to the mdivuluahty of the 
owner, and where its reputation cannot be sepa- 
rated from his, the goodw’ill is all but non-existent, 
and that whore the value of the business depends 
upon the business connection, the goodW’ill consists 
of the right to be jiroperly' introduced to those 
connections " 

The goodwill of a business is frequently one of 
its most valuable assets, and there is a legal right 
or interest m it, an incorporeal right, ns it is called, 
which IS most jealously guaidcd On a conveyance 
or an agrcem''nt for the sale of the goodwill of a 
business, an ad valorem stamp duty is levied. 
What IS the value of the goodwill of a business 
must depend entirely upon circumstances. 

When a business is sold, the goodwill passes to 
the transferee, and it is most important that 
nothing should be done by the transferor to inter- 
fere with the conduct of the business The common 
method adopted is for the transferor to enter into 
an agreement with the transferee not to compete 
with him in any similar business If tlic agreement 
IS not loo wide to be enforted, according to the 
rules governing rostr.amt of tr.ade (ye), a tr.sns- 
feror will be bound by the agreement In the 
absence of any special agreement, the question as 
to what extent the transferor is lionnd not to enter 
into competition with the old firm has caused groat 
trouble to the courts After a series of varying 
del isions the present state of the law may be thus 
summed up. as the result of the decision m the 
leading case of Ire/to v //iiiit, 1896, App Cas 7 : 
That person alone who lias acquired the goodwill 
of a business is entitled to represent Inmsclf as 
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V'l 6,250 0| 
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Jan 1 


By Balance 
„ i Share of Goodwill 


1910 1 
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6,250 

0 

0 
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Jan I . 
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Jan 2 
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Goodwill Account 
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- 
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5,000 

0 

0 

1,250 

0 

0 

:^6,250 


0 

6,250 

0 

0 


Cr 



- 


“ 




5,000 

0 

0 



1,250 

0 

0 



i:6.250 

( 

0 


t/ 

6,250 

.1 

0 


Cr 


2,500 0 0 


Cr 


1910 
Jan 1 


1 

To A’s and B's Capital A/cs i 



0 





1 

1 





1 

1 




fiOOSBllEUIll. — ^Iho berry of the prickly shrub, 
Ihhes Grossularta, which grows abundantly through- 
out Xoi th and Central Buropc, and in the United 
States, where its introduction began to be attended 
with success towards the end of the nineteenth 
century Ihe best English gooseberries arc grown 
in Lancashire Ihc fruit is popular both in its 
fresh and in its preserved state, and is also used 
in the prcpa’-ation of certain sorts of vinegar and 
of wine 

(lOUIU). — The name of \anoiis species of climb- 
ing plants of the order Cucurbita The fruit is 
noted for its size and tleshinesB Some \ancties, 
< f , the e cgetablo nulrrow and t e cucumber, are 
kept for human consumption, i.hile otmrs, c g , the 
common pumpkin o' llaU, -"-e used as a cattle 
food The bottle goerd has a hard outer rind, 
which IS liv'd as a drinking vissel, and the torrcl 
gourd Welds a fibre sonietimcs i iiipkE ed as v adding 
ior guns The plant grows in mint parts of Europe, 
Asia, and An cru a, and many spei ics are found m 
England 


GRAIN. — This IS the smallest weight m Uie 
systems which are m use in England and America 
for denoting the weights of bodies Hie origin of 
measures and weights in England is to be found in' 
a gram of barlev or wheat IJie weight of .'12 grains, 
well dried and taken from the middle of the ear, 
was called 1 pennyweight Ihe pennyweight was 
afterwards diiided into 24 grams, and is now an 
artificial standard 

In a statute of Edward I it is enacted — 

(a) " An English penny, now the largest coin 
m England, which is called a ctcrltng, round and 
without clipping, shall weigh S2 grains of wheit, 
well dried, and gathered out of the middle of the 
car , 

{li) " Vnd twenty of these pence, or t-venty 
pcntij weights, shall make an oum( . 

(c) " And twelvi of these ounces shall make a 
pojnd “ 

Ihe gram is nsiiallj taken as the common unit m 
conipaiiiig the svstem of wuglit knoen as aioir- 
dupois, conbuDing 437 5 grams to an ounce, or , 
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Graving or dry docks, opening out ol a dock, are 
the usual means provided for enabling the ckaning 
and repair of vessels to bo earned out llicy tcqinrc 
to bo built of good A-atcr-tigbt masonry nc 
entrance has gentraUv a pair of folding gates 
Domting outwards, to c\clude the water, but 
Mmebmes it is closed by means of a caisson, vnr 
a vessel shaped something like the hull of a small 
ship, and havnng a keel and two stems, v Inch fit 
into n groove in the mnsonr^' The emsson la siinh 
mto the groove b> admitting water into its interior, 
and IS floated out again by pumping out the water 
Keel blocks arc laid along the centre hnc of the 
dock for the keel of the vessel to rest on vhen tile 
w-atcr IS pumped out The dimensions oi graving 
docks vary considcrabl> The sizes ot some of the 
largest graving docks are as follow 3 Liverpool, 

Canada Dock, 9251 ft long. 94 ft v idth of entrance, 
and 29 ft depth at the ordinarv vvater-lcvcl in the 
dock, Tilburv, 875 ft b> 70 ft ov 31^ ft . and 
Glasgow, 880 ft by SO ft b> 26’. ft Vsherc there 
IS no site available for a graving dock, floating dry 
docks, built ongmally of wood, but more recently 
of iron and steel, liave occasionally been resorted 
to The first Bermuda dock towed across the 
Atlantic m 1869, and the new dock launched m 
1902. 545 ft by 100 ft , arc notable evamples 
GRCiVSE. — Fatty sutetances of various kinds 
often more or less impure A mixture of tallov 
and cod oil is used for curry mg leather . and 
another mixture, consisting of tallow, palm-oil, 
soda and water, with an occasional addition of 
tar, is much employ'cd as a lubricant for the axles 
of carts 

GREASY lil’OOL. — ^The unscoured wool of sheep, 
as it IS generally imported from South Africa and 
Australia , „ , 

GREECE. — Position, Area, and Population. 
Greece forms the southern portion of the moun- 
tainous Balkan Pcmnsula It has an area of 24,399 
square miles and a population at the last census 
of 2,631,952 Its northern boundary, separating it 
from Turkey, begins on the 40th parallel on the 
east coast, and, running west along the base of 
Mount Olymirus in an irregular hue, bends south- 
westward to the Kiv'cr Arta, and follows the course 
of that n.er southward to the sea on the 39th 
parallel Cape Jlatapan, the southernmost point, 

IS in latitude 3GJ'’ X 

Ibe Greek Islands. To the west is the Ionian Sea, 
along the coasts of vhich he the Ionian Islands, 
Corfu, Lcucas (Santa IMaura), Cephalonia, and 
Zacynthos (Zantc) Oft the eastern coast, in the 
/E"can Sea, arc numerous islands, the largest of 
V Inch, Euboea or Xegropontc, is separated from the 
mainland by a very narrow strait Xorth-eastward 
from this are the Sporades, and south-eastward the 
Cyxladcs 

The islands of Congo and Cengotto, lying off the 
south coast with the numerous islets that accom- 
pany them, present serious obstacles to navigabon 
in the seas between Crete and the mainland 

Build and hea Ronfes. The mountains that fill 
the mainland extend generally to the sea. forming 
imposing cliffs and splendnl harbours Of the 
many arms of the sea, the largest is the Gulf of 
ronnth, which, extending eastv.ard to vithin 
4 miles of the Gulf of ZCgma, makes the southern 
half of the country, known as the Peleponnesus or 
Morea vartuaUv an island. (Tlifc cutting of a canal 
throuEb the isthmus nas now ma< le it such ) Both 
t-hX and south coasts arms -nf the sea ptnt- 


into the land, fo'-raiiig 


irate far >nto tiie lana. lo'-niiini mountainous 

^ Between them peninsulas tommunication l>y 
kind has alwavs him difficult, a,nd the ccnmquent 
use of the 5f,i as a lughroid has dirmnishcd the 
difficult-, of incorpo-ating numerous islands timler 
the eirttral government 


e eirttral government , , 

The cutting of the Codnth Can'd bodi short,^!!’ 
the joui.i-'y betvien the islands of tlm lommjvnd 


/Ecean ‘^e.es and avoids the dangerous rock- 
around the Island of Congo in the south the 
other hand, the dimensions of the hrnai, it 
deep and lOO ft vnde, together vnth the sbon^ 
currents that rim through it, due to it<= being cut 
at sea level witlioul lorU, jc.ad to its toag but 
little used except for local traffic The trater 
between the Island of Lcucas and the mmmand is 
at present loo shallov- for ships trading vnth Loriu 
from the south .md the deepening of this channel 
IS under consideration , , _ 

aimnfc and legMatfon. On the 'thole, 
climate of G'cete in the lowlands is typica«y 
Mediterranean, with very vran-i, dry summers an 
wet winters The western coast, however, is mwa 
moister tlian the eastern side of the country, who 
tv cry tiling is withereel by the he-at and c-rougnt 
summer and whc'c in winter, with the exposure 
winds from across Russia, the f*^nij>eratarc is 01 
very lov/ Evergreen plants flourish, and the lo>. 
mountain slopes arc clothed with fine* forests 
oaks and conifers , 

Agricnltural I’roducfs. The product that , 

most largch into foreign trade is the currant, 
small dried grape gro.vn almost cxcluavtlv 1^ 
Greece and the ncighbounng islands The 
"currant” is a corruption of the 
in the neighbourhoofl of which and along t 
southern shores of the gulf of that naj^ 
quantities of the fruit are produced The bw 
come from the islands Other grapes arc gtovvn 10 
the manufacture of wine, some of which is «portca, 
as are also olives and tobacco Although Greece 
prcdominantiv agncultural, not enough grma 1 
grown, and mucli is imported, cluefly wheat W 
maize Tlie drought of summer makes irngatio ^ 
necessary almost everywvhcre for successful 
culture The cxtcnsiv e marsh land known as ^ , 
Copais has now been drained, and tlic 
ferfahty of the lake soil is enhancetl by the faciliti ^ 
offered by such low-lying land for irrigation worM 
Mineral and Glher Products. There is considerac 
mineral wealth, and ores lying near the co^t a 
V orked to some extent for export At Eaunon, 
the Pcmnsula of Attica, mangamferons iron ore 
mined, together with silver-lead ores The isk® 
of Senphos one of the Cyclades, also produce 1*^° ; 
some hgnite of infenor quality is obtained , a 
emery is found in the island of Na.xos > 

Bath sponges arc collected in the suffounw k 
seas for export The chief centre of the wc 
indnstrv', how ev er, is the Island of Kalimno, on 
coast of Asia Minor, outside Greek temtonal 
Trade. The central position of the conn y 
between the Jlediterranean and Black Se^, 
the nearness of the overland routes to the 
through Asia Minor and Egypt, were 
for the commercial importance of Greece 0,. 
ago Even after tlie lurkish occupation ot 
mainland many islands w ere retained by 
republic of Venice as trading stations 
polls, on Sy-ra is the chief centre of trade in ^ 
^gean ana many Greek v essels are engaged m 
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GBESHAM’S LAW.— Sir Thomas Gresham, the 
founder of the London Royal Exchange, to whom 
IS also attributed the introduction into our monetary 
system of that most potent agent of circulation — 
the cheque — was the chief financial adviser of Queen 
Elizabeth The “ law " which he, first of the 
modems, enunciated clearly, is an application to 
coinage of a principle long known, inherent indeed in 
human nature Expressed generally, it comes to this 
If two articles in my possession can be equally well 
apphed to some one purpose, I apply to that pur- 
pose the article which I value the less Yesterday’s 
paper is ]ust as good for lighting tlie fire as to-day’s, 
but to-day’s is more useful in other respects, and 
so I light my fire with yesterday’s Applied particu- 
larly to money, the law may be thus stated When 
two coins of unequal value are equally good for 
releasing from debts, the poorer com alone remains 
m circulation , or, in the usual epigrammatic form . 
" Bad money drives out good, but good money can- 
not drive out bad " If the State treats pieces of 
full weight and high standard as of equal value 
with lighter pieces of lower standard, and seeks to 
compel its subject to do likewnse, the better com 
will disappear from circulation The inferior coins 
will remain m the one market whore they fetch the 
same price as the supenor coins The superior coins 
will assume some form or betake themselves to 
some place where their superionty is an advantage 
Unless there is an effective withdrawal of the inferior 
coinage, or unless the better coinage is rated higher, 
the better coinage cannot survive no one m the 
Argentine pays with gold when paper wall servo 
his turn 

The occasion of Sir Thomas Gresham’s remarks 
was the sterile astonishment with which his con- 
temporaries noted that the heavy, new coins issued 
from the Mmt disappeared m mystonous fashion, 
while the old, clipped, worn, and debased coins 
continued to swarm evcr>w\hcre Elizabeth's 
revered father, the first Defender of the Faith, had 
not kept faith with his creditors or his subjects 
He had, by debasing the standard, " that least 
covert of all modes of knaverj'," conferred on all 
debtors a licence to rob their creditors The famous 
financier persuaded the Queen “ to call down,” in 
1560, the amounts at which the depreciated coins 
would be received m payment of public or private 
debts Their debt-paying power was now no more 
than was justified by their weight of fine metal 
There was no incentive to cull heavy coins for the 
crucible, or for export, or for hoarding 

Gresham’s lesson did not, it would appear, make 
a lasting impression. In the reign of Charles II a 
resolution was made to reform the coinage Till 
then the coins had been made in what we should 
imagine a very primitive fashion The metal was 
cut by shears, and was shaped and stamped by the 
hammer A uniform weight could hardly be 
expected, and few of the coins were quite round 
The nms were not marked, so that it w as quite easy 
to chp away a portion of the com without being 
detected To the question, " whose is this image 
and superscription ’ ” could not then have been 
made a full answer. The image alone could be 
guessed at , the supcrscnption on most of the corns 
had disappeared The rigorous lav ■s enacted agamst 
chppors in Elizabeth’s reign failed to lessen appre- 
ciably the fraudulent practice Though hangings 
were frequent, the chpper pursued his lucrative 
calling borne refo''m was imperative To effect the 
desireii improvement and to lessen the chances of 


clipping, a imll, which in great measure superseded 
the human hand, and which turned out coins 
difficult to counterfeit, perfectly round, and having 
the edges inscribed, was set up on Tower Hill 
It vvas expected that the excellent new monev' 
would quickly displace the old impaired coinage ; 
but since the miUed and the hammered coins were 
current together, and were legal tender without 
distinction, the milled coins went into the melting- 
pot or crossed the Channel The people perversely 
continued to employ the old, light, battered coins 
in monetary transactions “ The horse in tlie 
Tower still paced lus rounds Fresh waggon loads 
of choice money still came forth from the mill, and 
still they vanished as vast as they appeared Great 
masses were melted down , great masses exported ; 
great masses hoarded but scarcely one new piece 
vvas to be found in the till of a shop, or in the 
leathern bag wluch the farmer carried home from 
the cattle fair In the receipts and payments of 
the Exchequer the milled money did not exceed 
ten shillings m a hundred pounds ” It was a 
matter of chance whether what was called a shilling 
was really tenpence, or sixpence, or fourpence • 
there was for practical purpose no measure of the 
v'aliie of commodities , and it became absolutely 
essential that vigorous and intelligent efforts should 
be made to relieve trade from its embarrassments 
and disorders The efficacy of the great re-coinage 
of 1696 was assured by the decision that, after a 
definite date, only the new coins should be current , 
the old coins should no longer pass by tale but by 
weight like other commodities 

All the more enlightened nations now take 
elaborate precautions against tlie loss of tlieir 
good money and its supersession by light or debased 
money But there was a danger in the , United 
States, before the annulhng of the Sherman Act in 
1893, that gold would disappear from the currency 
and depreciated silver take its place : people were 
beginning to make gold contracts and use gold 
reserves And m some countries, like the Argenfine, 
the depreciated paper money, which is inconvertible 
— which cannot, that is, be turned into cash on 
demand — has almost displaced gold and silver, 
which are at a constant premium In our case the 
sovereign, our unit of value, is not current below a 
certain weight when issued from the Mmt it is 
123 25 grains , if it falls below 122 5 grains it is 
not legal tender ^nd in order that there shall be 
no temptation to keep abrased coins in circulation, 
they are automatically withdrawn by the banks 
and passed on to the Bank of England, which takes 
them for the Mint at their full value The loss 
caused b> usage is, therefore, borne, as it should 
be, by the public , and we have a currency as 
nearly as possible perfect 
GIllFPlTlIhS VALUATION.— About a quarter of 
a century after the Union of Great Britain and 
Ireland, m fact, in 1825, the Government of the 
day resolved upon a valuation of the land of 
Ireland being madi , the mam object being the pre- 
paration of a basis upon which taxation should be 
fixed. It was not until 1845, however, that the 
project was really taken in hand, when Mr Richard 
Griffith (aftcrv'ards Sir liichard Gnfiith) was 
appointed commissioner to superintend the valua- 
tion The result was made known in 1850, and the 
report was called Grilfilh’s v-aluation There has 
been much critinsm devoted to this report , but 
it has been found exceedingly useful as a basis for 
taxation as veil as for arriving at the fair 
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contract cannot have an entirely independent 
existence it must depend upon and have relation to 
another contract between the creditor and the 
principal debtor, and the surety cannot be called 
upon under his guarantee until the principal creditor 
IS in default under such other contract It is 
important to recognise this distinction between a 
guarantee and an entirely absolute and independent 
contract, because the rules of law we are now about 
to discuss may have no application to the latter 
kind of contract, and it is, m practice, frequently 
of vital importance to ascertain whether a particular 
contract is a guarantee, and so subject to speaal 
rules, or whether it is an independent contract, such 
as a contract of indemnity, which will only be 
subject to the ordinary law regulating contracts 
(gji ) The dividing hne is often a very thin one, 
and there is sometimes considerable difficulty in 
ascertaining mto which class a particular contract 
falls An indemnity lias been defined as a contract, 
express or impUed, to keep a person who has entered 
into a contract, or who is about to enter into one, 
mdemnificd against loss under the contract, inde- 
pendently of the question whether a tlurd person 
makes default A policy of fire insurance is a well- 
known form of an express contract of indemmty^ 
and the contract of agency iqv) gives nse to a 
familiar example of an imphcd indemnity, a pnn- 
apal being bound to indemnify his agent against 
the consequences of all laivful acts done by the 
agent in pursuance of his autlionty The test to be 
apphed in order to distinguish between the two 
forms of contract is to discover whether the person 
who makes the promise is pnmanlj' liable thereon, 
or dots his habilitj’ depend upon the previous act 
or omission of someone else , if the former, it is an 
indemnity , if tlie latter, a guarantee A simple 
example may make this clear A and B go to a 
tailors shop, and A saj s to the tradesman “ kXake 
B a suit of clothes, and if he docs not pay you, I 
will " This IS a guarantee by A to the shopkeeper 
If, on the other hand, A says . " hlakc B a suit of 
clothes and 1 wall pay,” or " put it down to me," 
then A makes himself primarily liable, and the con- 
tract is one of sale But if A had used some such 
words as . "I wall see you don't lose by the trans- 
action," then the attendant arcumstanccs would 
have to be enquired into, to see whether he was 
giving an indemnity, or was guaranteeing that B 
would pay for the clothes 

Porniulion of the Contract. Guarantees arc subject 
to the ordinary requirements of contracts . there 
must, for example, be mutual assent of the parties 
to the contract, the parties must be capable of con- 
tracting, and there must be a valuable consideration 
unless the contract is under seal (Sec Coxsidera- 
TiON, Covtbact, Deeds) If there is a sufficient 
consideration existing, it is not ne-cessary that it 
should be stated m the written document which 
embodies the contract of guarantee In addition to 
compliance with these general requirements, tliere 
is a further essential to the validity of a guarantee 
— inert mini be a memorandum in tvrsttng of the 
terms of the contract cuffiac-nt to meet the require- 
ments of Section 4 of the Statute of Trauds (29 Car 
2, c 3), which enacts that no action shall he brought 
upon any tpe-cial promise to ansv',er for the debt, 
default, or m.scprnagcs of another person, unless the 
agreemexit upon which such action shall be brou^t, 
or some mcinomndum or note thereof, sliall be in 
vNTibng and signed In- tlic partv to be charged 
therewith, or some o*hcr person thereunto fay him 


lawfully authorised For what amounts to, a suffi- 
cient memorandum to satisfy the statute, sec 
Statute or Frauds An indemnity does not need 
to be in writing Although a verbal guarantee can- 
not be sued upon, it is not void, and if a person pays 
money' under it he will not he able to recover the 
money back again By' a later Act of Parliament, 
known as " Lord Tenterden’s Act,” no representa- 
tions as to the character, conduct, credit, ability, 
trade, or dealings of any other person, in order to 
obtain him credit, can bo sued upon unless made in 
writing and signed by the party to be charged 
A guarantee not under seal must bear a 6d stamp , 
if by deed, the stamp is usually 10s A guarantee 
to pay for goods to be supplied to a third person 
does not require a stamp, nor do representations as 
to character, etc , under Lord Tenterden’s Act 
Surefy’s Liability. The liability of a guarantor or 
surety does not anse until the pnncipal debtor has 
made default, and, subject to tliat, the extent of 
the habihty will depend upon the terms and con- 
ditions of the contract, for a surety is entitled to 
insist on a rigid adherence to these by the creditor, 
and cannot be made liable for anything more than 
he has undertaken, and In the interpretation of the 
terms and conditions the ordinary rules of con- 
struction (sec Coktract) will he apphed Deahng 
with a guarantee as a mercantile contract, the court 
does not apply to it merely technical rules, hut 
construes it so as to give effect to what may' fairly 
be inferred to have been the real intention and 
understanding of the parties as expressed by them* 
m writing, and ul res magts valeat qmm peieat, or 
with a strong leaning towards making the contract 
effective rather than to destroy it 

A guarantee may be only in respect of a single 
transaction or for a specified time, or it may cover 
a senes of transactions, when it is called a " con- 
tinuing guarantee," and endures until the tlungs 
contemplated by the parties and covere.d by the 
guarantee have all happened, or the guarantee has 
been revoked Unless otherwise agreed, a con- 
tinuing guarantee is revoked by any alteration in 
the persons to or for whom it is given ; thus, the 
retirement or death of a partner m a firm to whom 
a guarantee has been given will generally discharge 
the surety- (See also Fideeity Guarantee ) 

As soon as the pnncipal debtor has made default, 
such not being due to the misconduct or vnth the 
connivance of the creditor, the latter may proceed 
against the surety-, without being under any- neces- 
sity-, unless the contract otherwise provides, of first 
suing the principal debtor and of taking any other 
form of proceedings against liim Of course, if the 
contract contains any condition precedent to the 
surety being hable, tliat condition must be fulfilled. 
A common example is the stipulation, in a contract 
to guarantee payment for goods sold, that the goods 
shall be delivered to tlie purchaser. In such a cast, 
tliough the day- on which the purchaser was to pay 
the price lias passed, the surety- cannot bo called 
upon until the goods have been delivered. If a 
surety 'becomes bankrupt, tlie creditor may prove 
against his estate for the amount of the guarantee 
Surety’s KFglits. A surety has certain well- 
defined rights against (I) the creditor, (2) the 
principal debtor , (3) any- co-surety 

(1) Any time before default, a surety is entitled 
cither to call upon tlie creditor to require the 
pniiapa] debtor to pay or to do the agreed tlung. 
but be cannot compel the creditor to prorc*ed against 
tlie debtor withcut giving him an undertaking to 
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guaranteeing company if the onginal company is 
unable to meet its obligations This frequently occurs 
in the case of railway companies where one company 
has the right of running over the lines of anotlici 
company 

GUAJIANTOR. — Ihe person who gives a 
guarantee 

GUARDIAN AD L1TEM.--E\cept when he is 
suing for wages, an infant plaintiff must always 
appear m court by his “ next fnentl ’’ [qv) Simi- 
larly, when he is a clofcnclant, a person must be 
assigned to him as guardian ad htem, in whoso name 
the proceedings must be taken Ihc " next friend " 
IS ahvajs personally responsible for the costs wlmh 
may be incurred A guardian ad htem is not per- 
sonally liable for an> costs unless thet hai'c been 
occasioned by his own actual negligence or mis- 
conduct 

GUARDIAN AND WARD.— So long as the 
father of an infant child is alive, he is its natural 
guardian, and after his death the mother is the 
guardian, either alone or in conjunction with some 
other person nominated by the deceased father in 
his ivill Agam, a mother of any infant may, by 
deed or will, appoint any person or persons to be 
guardian or guardians of such child after the death 
of herself and the father, if such infant is then 
unmarned And, in addition, a mother is empou'ered 
by deed or wall to nominate provisionally some fit 
person or persons to act as guardian or guardians 
ivith the father after her death, and the court will, 
if satisfied that for any reason the father is unfitted 
to be the sole guardian, confirm such appointment 
It IS seen, therefore, that, generally speaking, 
there cannot be a guardian except the father so 
long as he is alive, unless good cause is shown 
that he is not a fit person to act as such But by 
recent legislation it has been pronded that the 
court wall mterfere and prevent the father — or 
the mother, if she has succeeded to the father’s 
place — from regaimng the custodj of a child which 
is detained from him, if it is satisfied that the child 
has been abandoned or deserted, or been guilty of 
such conduct as will disentitle lum to have his 
natural rights protected The same rule applies 
* if a parent has allowed any person to bnng up a 
child under such circumstances as make it clear 
to the court that the parent is unmindful of parental 
duties, and connnee it that the resumption of 
parental control is not for the child’s benefit 

The guardianshij) of children after a decree of 
divorce is entirely in the discretion of the court, 
and will depend upon the particular circumstances 
of the case 

It IS only rarely that any person other than one 
or both of the parents can appoint a guardian But 
if the parents are dead, or if they by their conduct 
have rendered themseh'es unfit, in the opinion of 
the court, to maintain their natural nght of guardian- 
ship, a stranger may appoint or select a guardian 
to a certain extent. Thus, if substantial pecumary 
benefits are given to an infant by a stranger who 
proposes to appomt a particular guardian, tlien 
the court wall generally give effect to such appoint- 
ment, if It IS satisfied as to the proposed guardian 
being a fit and proper person Also where no 
guardian at all lias been appointed, the court will 
take upon itself to nominate a guardian, provided 
the infant has some propertj within the jurisdiction 
over which the court can exercise control, if 
necessary 

Sometimes it is desired to make an infant a ward 


of court, as a special protection Ihis cannot bo 
effected unless the child has some property In 
order, then, to actomphsli this purpose, it is the 
practice for some person who is interested m the 
infant to settle a sum of money upon lum or her — 
/50 or upwards — or to pay the sum into court to 
the credit of the child When this has been done, 
the court will exercise a general supervision ovei 
the infant until the attainment of the age of twenty- 
one m the case of a male, and until tiie attainment 
of that age oi marriage in the case of a female 
A person will be appointed guardian, and such 
guardian will act under the general supervusion 
of the court One of the principal restraints imposed 
in the case of a female infant, who is a ward of court, 
IS in respect of marriage, and any person concerned 
in procuring a marnage wsth an infant ward is 
guilty of contempt of court (qv) and liable to 
imprisonment It is still a case of contempt of 
court though the person or persons invoh'ed in it 
is or are unaware of the fact of the wardship 
In most cases the position of guardian and ward 
is exactly the same as tliat of parent and child 
But there is one great exception Unless the ar- 
cumstances are very exceptional, the court will 
not allow a gift made bj a ward to a guardian to 
stand good if made by tlio ward dunng the 
tonlinuance of the guardianslup 
GUARDIiVNS’ MEETINGS (HOARDS OF).— The 
statutory provisions governing these meetings are 
contained m the Local Government Act, 1894, 
(Sec 59), and the Public Health Act, 1875 
(Sched I), and are as follows — 

The guardians at their annual meeting must elect 
a chairman for the year, who may be either one of 
themselves or someone from outside Further, they 
may appoint for a concurrent period of office a vice- 
chairman, who also may be one of themselves or an 
outsider , and he will have the powers and authority 
of the chairman dunng the latter’s absence or 
inabihty Both the chairman and vice-chairman 
must be eitlier parochial electors of a parish within 
the particular union, or have resided m the umon 
during the whole of the twelve months preceding 
the election , or, in the case of a pansh situated 
within a borough, they must bo eligible for member- 
ship of that borough council Women are eligible 
An interim vacancy m the chairmanslup shall be 
filled for the unexjiircd penod by appointment under 
the usual conditions It is extremely important to 
note the various ways in which a chairman may 
become disqualified , space does not permit of their 
being set out here 

Ev try board of guardians must from time to time 
make regulations with respect to the summoning, 
notice, place, management, and adjournment of 
their meetings, and generally vwth respect to the 
transaction and management of their business 
These regulations appear to be subject in some 
respects at least to the contiol of the Local Govern- 
ment Board Meetings may not be held in premises 
licensed for intoxicating liquor, unless no olhcrsuit- 
able room is available cither free of charge or at a 
reasonable cost 

The proceedings of a board of guardians shall not 
be invalidated by any vacancy or vacancies among 
their members, or by any defect in the election of 
such board, or in the election or selection, or 
qualification of any member thereof 

The annual meeting of a board must bo held as 
soon as tonvenient after Apnl 15th in each year , 
and business meetings must be held at least once 
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\\ ere also required to find competent sums of money 
towards the necessary relief of the lame, impotent, 
old, blind, and such other among them who were 
poor and not able to w ork Children of the parish 
were also to be put out to apprentice The poor 
rate was compulsory then, as now, and whoescr 
failed to pay it was liable to have lus goods taken 
in distress Or himself to bo imprisoned 

The poor law was amended in 1834, and the 
administration of the poor law was vested in Poor 
Law Commissioners . that body is now extinct, and 
their place is taken bv the Local Goicinmcnt 
Board The duties of the guardians are supemsed 
and controlled bv the Local Government Board, 
some of those duties are . The management of the 
poor, the government of workhouses, the education 
of workhouse children, apprenticeship, the control 
of poor law parish officials, the keeping of accounts, 
the malung of contracts All parishes are grouped 
, m certain convenient clusters, each group is called 
a union, and, generally, one workhouse is sufficient 
for each union The offices connected with the 
union are where the board of guardians meet to 
carry out their duties The fund raised from the 
rates for relief of the poor is called the common 
fund 

It IS the dutj of the guardians to asceitam the 
value of property in every parish, to assess the same, 
and upon this assessment the poor rate is based. 
In fact, the v'aluation and assessment made by the 
guardians of the poor forms the basis of .all paiochial 
rates, and impenal taxation, so far as imperial 
taxation is laised from property in land 
The w'ord “ guardian ” means, anj' vnsitor, 
governor, director, manager, acting guardian, 
vestryman, or other officer in a p.arish or union, 
appointed or entitled to act .as a manager of tlie 
poor, and in the distribution oi ordering of the 
relief to the poor from the pool rate The Local 
Government Board may fix the number of guardians 
to be elected for any p.arish, or divide a parish into 
w.ards, and fix the number of gu.ardians to be 
ilected for each ward A like power is given to 
county councils acting m conjunction with the 
Local Government Board 
A board of gu,ardians is a corporate body, and 
possesses a common seal by which it authcnUcates 
its acts and makes its import.ant contracts Ihcrc 
must be at least tliree gu.iidians present at a board 
meeting , if there are less than three present, any 
.act sanctioned would not be legal An extended 
summary, of the duties of guardians will conclude 
this article Tlie duties of guardians • To direct 
the relief of the poor , to direct the assistance giv'cn 
to the able-bodied poor , to direct outdoor relief 
that IS, rehef given to the poor who do not enter 
the workliouse , to supply casual wards , to assist 
in the emigration of the poor ; to apprentice poor 
t hudreui to prosecute v agahonds and pci sons for- 
saking their f.amiUes , to remov e paupers to the 
muon to wlucli the) arc propcrlv chargeable ? to 
lure or purchase land, and erect workhouses thereon 
to appoint the vuMUng cOmnuttccs of workhouses ! 
to appoint registrars .and superintendent registrars 
of births and deaths , to pass the union accounts 
to defend appeals against the poor r.atc , to make 
m ips and plans for parish purjioscs , and to order 
.a new valuation of the propert) of each tiansh when 
the seme is necessary 

OUATCMALA, — Guatcm.ala is one of the States 
of Central Anient a situated between the P.acific 
and the Atlantic about IS” M k->Utude It has .an 


area of about 48,300 miles, but the boimdarj’ with 
Honduras is not yet dcfimlcly fixed Tlie popul.a- 
lion numbers close upon 2,000,000, two-tlurds 
being Indians, some of whom .aic compelled to 
render forced kahour 

Running north-west to south-east, parallel vnfh 
ihc P.acific, IS a high range of mountains fnnged on 
the Paafic side by a low, narrow coastal plain, and 
descending more gradually north-westward to Ihc 
low hands of Yucatan with several ndges parallel to 
the main iidge 

Lying within the tropics, the climate is hot and 
damp in the lowlimds In the higher lands the 
temperature is lower, and when parallel ranges 
protect tlie intermedi.atc distncts from winds, both 
from the Atlantic and Gic Pacific, the r.ainf.all is 
sm.ill — about that of eastern England llie east is 
rainy throughout tlie year, but on the P.acific slope 
there is a dry season from November to April 
Rubber, mahogany, and dye woods from the 
forests arc valuable {iroducts, and .are exported to 
the United States by land through Mexico llie 
soil IS fertile, and the chief crop is colTcc Bananas, 
sugar, maize, .ind other tropical products are also 
grown Ihc bulk of flic population is engaged in 
lumbering and agncultiire , and while the mineral 
wealth IS known to he great, it is at present hut 
little worked 

The roads, although many arc httic more than 
mule tracks, arc p.issablc, except in the rainy sea- 
son Railways .aie being extended into the coffee 
lands 

The clucf Atlantic port is Pucilo Baiiios, which 
IS connected by rail, with San Josi on the Pacific, 
by a line running tlirough the capit.al It is m direct 
commumc.ation with New YorJ., Now Orleans, and 
Hamburg (Norddcutsclicr Lloyd) 

Coffee and rubber arc exported to the United 
States, Britain, and Gcrm.anj , bananas and silver 
are also sent to tlic States Most of the imports, 
including cotton, flour, and rmlvvay matenals, are 
from the United States Smaller imports arc 
obtained from Britain and Germany 

Giiafeiimla la Nticva, the capital, has a popula- 
tion of 125,000, a very large propot tion of whom 
arc of European descent Other towns, vnth a 
population of 30,000 and ov er, arc '1 ontomcapan, 
Quczalicnango, and Cohan 
The Sp.anish yoke was drawn off in 1821, and 
the present republic was established m 1847 Tlicre 
IS universal suffrage, tlie legislative power being 
vested in a National Assembly directly elect cd, 
and a Council of State, partly appointed by the 
president The executive is V'cstcd m the president, 
who IS elected directly by the people 

Tlie regular mail servuce is twice a week, via New 
Orleans Tlie time of transit is about twenty days 
For map, see Clntiial Ajiukica. 

GUAVA. — llic name of a tropical tree of the 
myrtle family and of its fleshy, pe.ar-shaped fruit. 
Ihc wood of the guava (a species of Pstdtum) is- 
valued by turners for its hardness, and the aromatic 
fruit IS much used in the prcpar.ation of preserves 
and jellies Tlie tree is a native of tlie West Indies, 
but IS also found in the East Indian ardiipelago 
GUIAhA. — Hie Gnianas lie on the not th-c.istern 
coast of South America, just north of the equator 
Originallv held bj the Dutch, the country is now 
divided between the Bnbsh, Dutch, and French, 
British Guiana is the onlv portion of the South 
Amcncan continent under Bntish control 

Tlie climate is hot and moist , but the heat is 
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as the Brazil Current The northern pact, flowing 
along the north-eastern shore of the Continent, 
passes between the small islands in the south of the 
West Indian Archipelago, into the Caribbean Sea. 
and thence into tlie Gulf of Mexico, through the 
passage between the Island of Cuba and the 
peninsula of Yucatan The only other communica- 
tion between the waters of the Gulf and those of 
the ocean is to the north of Cuba through Florida 
Strait, and after passing round the Gulf in a broad, 
slowly movmg " dnft " known as the Gulf Dnft, 
the stream is forced through this narrow channel 
and its speed greatly quickened It enters the 
Atlantic as a nver of very salt water 50 miles wide, 
and 2,000 ft deep, iwth a temperature at the 
surface of 81° F and a velocity of 4 or 5 miles an 
hour As It emerges, it is joined by a small branch 
of the North Equatorial Current that passes between 
the Bahamas and Cuba, and then flows northward 
This direction is determined by the general circula- 
tion of the waters of the north Atlantic The 
northern current, after lloiving north for some dis- 
tance, crosses the Atlantic towards Portugal, and 
then flows southward again to be caught up once 
more by the trade wands and driven westward A 
huge eddy is thus formed, in the middle of which 
IS a region of still water where sargasso weed col- 
lects, forming a “ Sargasso Sea ” It is along 
the borders of this eddy that the Gulf Stream 
flows, the waters of the two systems mixing in 
mid-Atlantic to a considerable extent 

On reaclung the latitude of Cape Hatteras, the 
Gulf Stream turns eastward By now it has con- 
siderably broadened and lost much of its dis- 
tinctive character, and as a current ivitli a flow 
independent of small changes in the direction of 
the wind it no longer exists It is a broad, slowly- 
moving dnft, whose movements are susceptible to 
every change of wind , but since it has now reached 
the region where the south-west wind prevails, its 
waters are dnven slowly north-eastward past the 
shores of the British Isles and along the coast of 
Nonvay to the Arctic 

Elicct on North America. Coming down from the 
Arctic along the eastern coast of North Amenca is a 
cold current, bringing much ice and giving Labrador 
its sub-Arctic climate Where the Gulf Stream dnft 
approaches this, the condensation of the moisture 
above it gives rise to the fogs that are encountered 
by ships from New York and other Amencan ports, 
and that make fishing on the Newfoundland banks 
so dangerous At the same time the ice, entering 
the warmer water, is molted, so that icebergs are 
seldom encountered to the south of the dnft The 
Banks of Newfoundland are formed to a large 
extent of matenal brought down embedded in 
icebergs and dropped when the ice melts 

lillcct on liritain and Europe. The presence of this 
body of w.irm water has an effect on our islands 
and Western Europe both in raising the tempera- 
ture in winter .md also in increasing the humidity 
of Uic air In no part of the world does the ice-fros 
coast extend so far north, and in some plaec-s off 
the CD-Lsts of Bntam water at a temperature of 49“ 
IS found a mile below the surface, while even at the 
exjnator lower temperatures arc found at less tlian 
half a mile 

■file significance of its effect on the countries 
past which It flows is. perhap., best ilhistratej in 
Scandinavia .and the extreme north-we-jt of Russia, 
For moni-hs du-ing the winte' Swedish iron ore 
cannot be sent bv the B,ilt.c on account of the 


ice It IS then sent ov'erland to Ofoten, m Norway, 
within the Arctic Circle, and much farther north 
than the northernmost arm of the Baltic, and 
thence shipped to England 

A still more strilang contrast exists m Russia 
The shores of the Black and Baltic Seas are so 
obstructed by ice in winter that ice breakers have 
to bo used to extend the open season Archangel, 
on the White Sea outside the Arctic Circle, is closed 
by ice for eight months in the year Yet Alox- 
androvsk, further within the Arctic Circle than the 
mouth of the White Sea, is always ice-free, and is 
to bo converted into a port It will, then, be the 
most northerly, and at the same time the only ice- 
free port, in Russia 

Course in flio Arctic. Within the Arctic the warm 
water sinlcs beneath the colder waters of the Arctic, 
for the latter, on account of the fresh water brought 
by the great nvers, and the little evaporation, are 
comparatively fresh and, therefore, light, and so 
keep to the surface Both to the north of Spitz- 
bergen and also to the north of Franz Josef Land, 
this warmer water is found at a depth of from 100 
to 490 fathoms 

GDIIL — A name of wide application, includihg 
true gums, such as agar-agar (j u ) , various gum- 
rcsins, such as asafcetida [qv) , and occasionally 
balsams of the type of gum benjamin {qv), though 
these contain no true gum at all They arc all of 
plant origin, and are mainly obtained by exudation 
The first class is soluble in vvatcr, whereas the gum- 
resins are not The duel imports come from West 
Africa and India Gum is used for adhesive pur- 
poses and for dressing calico It is also valuable 
medicinally Artificial gums are manufactured 
from various starchy substances British gum is 
also known as dextrine {q v ) 

GUN COTTON. — Also called pyroxylin A power- 
ful explosive, first prepared for practical purposes 
towards the middle of the nineteenth century It 
IS obtained from cotton waste, which is first freed 
from grease, picked, dried, and cut into lengths, 
and finally saturated in a mixture of sulphuric and 
nitric acids Any excess of acid is washed off, and 
the gun-cotton is reduced to pulp, compressed 
hydraulically to one-third of its bulk, and moulded 
into the sizes and shapes required Gun-cotton is 
much used in blasting operations, and as it i3 
unaffected by moisture, it is largely employed in 
submarine mining and for charging torpedoes 
The usual detonator employed is fulminate of 
mercury Gun-cotton is superior to gunpowder on 
account of its smokeless combustion It is an 
important constituent of cordite. 

GUNJAII. — .'I preparation from the flowering 
lops of hemp, resembling bliang {qv) in its pro- 
perties and effects It is obtained from a small 
district in Bengal 

GUN 3ICTAL. — This is an alloy composed 
mainly of copper and tin, to wluch are sometimes 
added small quantities of lead and zinc The most 
usual jiroportion of copper to tin is 90 to 10 but 
frequently this quantity of tm is exceeded, and may 
be as much as 18 per cent Its casting requires 
extreme care Formerly used almost exclusively 
for ordnance, it is now mainly empioj ed in making 
castings for tngineenng purposes 

GU^NY JIAUS. — Coarse, strong bags made of 
jute saclang, and used for packing wool, gram, seed, 
and salt 1 hey arc mueli m demand, and are largely 
exported from Bengal and other parts of India to 
the United States, -Vustralia, and the Straits 
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“ prescribed amount,” i <; , the amount fiom time to 
time prescribed by the Home Odice 
Tuo or more detcnptions ot eV]ilosivc-. an not 
(except m certain presmbed casts) to be kept in 
the same store or registered premises, and if ant 
explosive other ihan gunpoudir is alloucd to b-* 
kept in the same store, maganne, or registered 
prcimscs as a supplj of gunpouricr, the nuiximum 
total allosvcd to be kept there sliall be the ,ame as 
It the wioIl of the Stock were gunpowder PIk Vet 
imposes with respoel to the importation from .abroad 
of eithei dynamite or gun-eotton, or am explosive 
(except gunpowder and gunpoudoi -rartridce's iwr- 
eussion caps, fireworks, and anj prestribed explo- 
requiring any pe.son importing 
them to have an import.ation licence” from tim 

owners and Piasters of 
ships to deliver to anjone who does not pos-css 

bTofder ^ to the Down, 

b> Order in Council, either to forbid or to subiect 

to restrictions, the manufacture of or dc.ihng with 
any explosive of so dangerous a ch.aracter th.at such 
thfcfV^ pursuance of the jiowers in 

Council hav c been made 
relating to fircworU containing sulphur ot 
phosphorus mixed with chlorates ^ oi 

The use of dangerous explosives m co,al mines is 
regidatcd by Orders in Council m.adc in pursuance 
of the Coal Mines Regulation Act 1896 * 

It will be seen th.at firevorLs are m ccneial 
vithm the scope of the Act, but s.iall Esrk 
factories arc also subject to special pro™. 
Any person may .ipply to the IcJeal authoritv7or 
a sm.all firework factorv licence ilu 
being made at the time and plnce’ajipUtcd b; U," 
authority, and giving the name, .addri ss and callinr. 
of the applicant and full particulai:, of lus proposed 
factor) On being satisfied that Hip i P®®^^ 
accords vuth the o'rder in Couna? re^ukariS'gTmall 

s^nort K Pr°''‘S‘ons to store licences .rfacto^v 

(3) AdmtuistyatioH of ihc A.ct tin/1 n 
Matters The Act is adminVce i 
Ire Home OrLpiTr!9*Yi 


for'such entry, inspection, exumindtion, and bnving, 
a'crv he.ivy [jenalties being imposed for obstructing 
an inspeetoi Insjjcclors not onij have power to 
inspect as to CDinph.anec wath the Act. but .also to 
re'cjuire the occupier to reined / anjUJung in the pre- 
mise-., or ,anv piaelice there earntd on, ylmli is 
unnec(-.sanK dangerous or defective, so as to' 
end.angir the public safety oi the safety of anv 
petson The re.asonableness ol any such requisition 
niav be decided bv .irbitiation and no jierson is to 
be prei hided by any i ontrnel (e g , ,i structiifa! 
covenant in .i lease) from complving with a requisi- 
tion or an .aw.ard in respect thereof, la addition to 
these pow era of the J Ionic Oiflec, the Board of Trade 
inay, bj order, dir(cf railwaj, c.anal, or merchant 
'PPj''^ bispcetois to inquire into and supervise 
the observance of the Act Kotni of all accidents 
must be sent In the Ifomt Ofiicc ; and if any 
portion of the building is destroved by such acef- 
aeiu. It must not bo reconstructed or any explosive 
^ortd therein without the permission of the Horae 
uince Provision is also made for Home Ofiicc 
reprcscntativ es at inquests on the deallis of persons ' 

• Used by the explosion of any explosive, or by any 
•icridenl in connection with an explosive, and for 
inqimv into accidents and formal investigation in 
sertoiis eases TTie local administration of the Act 
IS 111 the hands of the local authority, that is to sav . 

(a) 111 l he Cttv of London, the court of the Lord 
Mavor and aldermen 

„ ^ I-bndoii, outside the City, the London 
Countv Council , ^ 

Ibanj non-meliopolitan borough not assessed 
flip rate {.and m other cases bv order of 

bnr, Ofiice*), the m.ayor, aldermen, and 

burgesses , j , > 

harbour, the harbour authoiitv, to 
* /pfY authontv ; and 

session" place, the justices in potty 

r,r.»pY' aie to cariv out all the powers 

ofi-p Y '’^sted in them, and any 

iirpni authorised bj them has a right to inspect 
premises on showing lus authontv 
Apf ^baal .authorities arc also empowered by the 
and ° l’*’°''adc magazines , and harboui authorities 
sliirvc companies may provide carnages, 

anrf I’.pf'Yi aj ance, loading, 

and unloading of explosives 

enirf””°”i alread) been made of the rights of 
inspection possessed bv inspectors, 
aiiHir.r'ip, bv Government or a local 

nnw.po f’ provides for general 

|!„ p entry and search (if necessary, by force) ' 

c6nstablPs"!Y"iL!.']®P'^9.”''® 


locallv Thp Mpmo /arp , centrally and cnnotpi i V" mspca-ujis anu me oiiicers anu 

SS", “3 

33dTt,3s “'lit? ■iJi'’''"'™ •idinS'an'd P™" “ 

explosives tradf or liokLf pY" hold theiYYpnTn!^Y,l“!i® foi-fciture, and to 


explosives trade or hokhne 

with explosives mav act patent connected 

Act XhY mspLto^ arc mven 

exammations and mqmrv a^mav 

ascertain whether the- Act"s cS p i 

for that puroose .an ■ and 


hold n, - --'‘tpiucr jiaoio to lorlciture, 
hold them pending decision of the point 

and tni? imposed by the Act art severe, 
i)unis>ipipi^°?'^^'r‘^ ® “nsiders th.at any offenee, 
endanm., I’cnsoiiably calculated to 

9'®. safety of the public or those 


for tharpurDos^ SfYd ^^®ty of the pitblY or those 

d.ay and nic^t enter ped^*^”"^ hiay, .at all time-s, by waFf-nin^ a dangerous accident, and 

rincs and stores of pv f *“ipaet factories, maga- or npui, Pai'^bnal act, default, 

explosives, and anv "fShgence of the person Reused, may idfiict 

month~"wp^fY ? period not exceeding six 
nndpp Without hard labour All offences 


.mcs, and stems orer,;ros.vrYnranv'='^ 

registered under the Act, and r'tqmL t fp 
of any such premises to give him samnW 
occupier and his agents Ld servant ar? to f?'* * w 
the means required by the mspeclorTs tc^^ 
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II. — This letter occurs in the folloiiinf; abbrcvn- 
tions — 

H M C , His Majesty’s Customs 

H M S , His Majesty’s Service, or Ship 

H O , Head office 

HP, Horsepower 

H P N , Horse power nominal 

Plhcl , HoRshcad 

HABEAS conrus— Latin "Bring up the 
body ’’ A writ of habeas cot pus in English law is 
one which diiects a person who holds or detains 
the body of another to bring him up before the 
court, so that it may be seen whether the deten- 
tion IS legal or not Bv this means, if there is any 
irregularity in the proceedings a prisoner is cither 
brought to speedy tiial or released It is not only 
applicable to criminal law, but also to certain 
civil matters, where parents are seeking to regain 
the custody of their children, husbands of their 
waves, etc 

The Habeas Corpus Act, 1679, has alwajs been 
looked upon as one of the great bulwarks of English 
liberty, although, in fact, it did nothing more than 
extend one of the provisions of the Great Charter 
of 1215 

Any failure to obey the writ renders the person 
in default liable to severe penaUtes 

HABERDASUEUY. — ^Various small wares, such 
as tapes, threads, buttons, fringes, etc In statistics 
It IS classified with embroiderv and needlework It 
IS generally treated as a branch of the drapery trade 
HAEMATITE. — An important iron ore, so-called 
because it is blood-red when pulverised It consists 
chiefly of peroxide of iron A fibrous variety 
occurnng in kidncy-sliapcd masses is found in 
Cumberland and Lancashire Another -variety is 
known as specular iron ore, owing to the brightness 
of Its surface and its consequent power of reflection 
This also occurs in the North of England, but the 
best IS found in Elba Hannatito is also obtained 
from North Europe, North America, and Brazil 
Jt IS much used in preparing the purest form of 
iron, and the demand for it has increased since the 
introduction of the Bessemer process for manu- 
facturing steel Haimatitc is used m burnishing 
jcwollcrj, m stone cutting, and as a colouring sub- 
stance An impure variety acts as a substitute for 
sandpaper on match boxes 

IIAIB . — A considerable imjiort trade is done in 
human hair Tlie coarse variety obtained from 
China and India is worked up into bracelets, watch- 
guards, etc , while the finer qualities imported from 
Europe are used by the hairdresser and wig-makcr 
TTie fair hair is obtained from Norw.-iy, Sweden, and 
Germany, while the darker colours come from 
France and Italy 

HAITI (or HAYTI). — Haiti, the second largest of 
the West Indian Islands, lies between Cuba and 
Puerto Eico, from which it is separated by the two 
most frequented ch.anneh leading into the Carib- 
bean Sea, the Windward Passage, and the Mona 
Passage respectively Politically, it is divided 


betvveen the Frtnch-spc.aking republic of Haiti in 
the west, and the largi r though less densely jicoplcd 
republic of ban Domingo in the cast, where Spanish 
IS the prevathna language 

The island is travtrsed from cast to west b> 
several parallel ranges of mountains, and contains 
the highest point in the West Indies (Loma Tina, 
10,300 ft ) Betwcin fhc-se' ranges he broad, feriile, 
and well-watered valleys 'Hie climate is tropical, 
the drv season being from December to Apnl, 
while tfic rainv season reaches its htight in October 
THE REPUBLIC OF HAITI The Republic of 
Halt! h.as an area of 10,200 squ.are miles, and a 
pojiul.alion variously estimated at from 1,000,000 
to 2.000,000 

The principal occupation is agriculture, the 
climate and soil allowing nil tropical pkants to 
grow well , blit there is great mineral wealth which 
is only just being touched Copper is actually 
worked to a small extent, and there are proposals 
for developing coal and iron ore. Gold, silver, 
antimony, tin, nickel, kulphiir, kaolin, and gv^psum 
arc also Icnown to exist in considerable quantities 
The principal crops arc colTee, cocoa, cotton, 
sugar, tobacco, and hemp (pite) The forests yield 
logwood, which forms one of the leading exports 
Tobacco and rum are m.inufacturcd for local 
consumption, but the other industries are 
unimportant 

Commerce and Commcrclnl Centres. Most of the 
trade is with the United States, Britain, and France 
Coffee and cocoa art exported to rrante, logwood 
and pitt to the United States Other exports are 
cotton and cotton seed, lignum xitf, logwood root, 
timber, and copper The principal imports are 
cottons, sacks, iron goods, and machinery, Bntain 
suppljong most of the cottons 

The capital, Port-au-Vrmcc, oa a fine harbour, 
has a popukition of 100,000 Other towns are Cape 
Hathen (30,000), Gonatves (13,000), Les Cayts 
(12,000), and Port de Patx (10,000) 

Tlicre IS only one railway working, and that has 
but little traffic ,' 

People, History, Lnngungc, nnd (JoTcrnmenf. 
Originally a French colony-, Haiti became a 
republic in 1804 , the form of government, how- 
ever, IS generally tliat of a mihtary- dictatorship 
Nine-tenths of the people are negroes, and the 
rest mulattoes, with the exception 'of about 200 
Europeans 

The official language is French, but the bulk of 
the people use a debased form known as Creole 
French 

There is a regular weekly- mail service to Haiti 
via Southampton The time of transit is fifteen 
days 

THE REPUBLIC OP SAN DOMINGO The 
Republic of San Domingo, occupy-ing the eastern 
portion of the island of Haiti, has an area of 
18,045 square miles, and a population of about 
600,000 inhabitants 

As in Haiti, the principal industry- is agnculture. 
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wiU be liable to be fined Or the local authority 
may remove the obstruction or nuisance themselves 
and may charge the expenses to the owner or 
tne occupier 

IIANSARI). — The official record of the pro- 
ceedings of the Houses of Parliament It is a very 
full account of everything of importance which 
taUcs place, and the speeches of the different 
members are given at varying lengths, according to 
the importance of the positions occupied by them 
The question of the length of the reports is 
arranged by special contract The name is derived 
from Luke Hansard, who was born in 1752 He 
was a Norwich man who established a large 
printing business, and he published the journals of 
the Houses of Parliament from 1774 until his death 
in 1828 His name has now become indissolubly 
associated with the reports ever since his day 
HANSE. — The real meaning of the word is a 
league or confederacy The name was applied in 
ancient times to certain commercial cities in the 
north of Europe which combined together for 
defence m the thirteenth century The last three 
of these cities, known as Hanse iowns, were Ham- 
burg, Bremen, and Lubeck Recently they have 
been incorporated m the German Empire 
HARBOUll. — A haven in which ships can anchor 
A harbour is a place which is only partly enclosed, 
and IS thus distinguished from a dock, which is 
wholly enclosed 

HARBOUR DUES. — Payments which have to be 
made by ships for entering certain harbours and 
using landing stages, etc 
HARBOUR MASTER. — The public officci who 
has control and charge of a harbour 
H\RD CASH. — This is a term often apphed to 
coins as distinguished from bank notes, which are 
sometimes spoken of as “ soft money ” 
HARDWARE. — A comprehensive name for 
articles of brass, iron, copper, etc , especially iron- 
mongery The competition of Germany and the 
United States is severely affecting the English 
the chief scats arc Birmingham, 
Sheffield^ and Wolverhampton 
HARE.— Though this rodent is common in 
Etirop^ the imjiort trade of Great Britain is done 
with the United States and Canada, wlueh send 
large numbers of skins annually 

of the antlers of 
the red deer, from which numerous products are 
i 1 important is spirits of harts- 

horn, but the name now stands for a solution of 
ammonia 

HASHISH. — (See BHA^G ) 

opening m the deck of a 
recess to the hold 

HAiS. Straw, cloth, felt, or silk arc the usual 
'n the manufacture of hats 
though other materials are used in millinery The 
th!! vvas introduced from France towards 

the middle of the ninelccnlh century Several 
processes arc involved m its manufacture The 
^ stiffened caheo or cork is first prepared on 

a block, covered vvith a land of v.irnisli, and ironed 
rho covering of plush is next added, the brims are 
shaped, and the artirlc is lined, and finished with 
silk binding Opera hats arc made on a collapsible 
mechanical frame, and corded silk or rhenno 
replace tht silk plush Felt hats arc manu/actmed 
■pnntipally m the neighbourhood of Manchester 
The fur of rabbits and beavers Is i],c maftrial most 
frequently emifioyed. but camels’ hair and wool are 


used for the finest and coarsest v ancties respectively. 
Great Britain does a large export trade m hats, 
particularly in felt flats from Manchester and straw 
hats from Bedford Canton and I uscany also supply 
the straw variety, vvlulc Lyons and Metr provide 
the plush for silk hats New York and Paris are 
other centres of the hat trade 

Panama hats are dealt with separately 
HAULAGE. — ^Thc exclusive charge made by rail- 
vvayq dock, and canal companies for the use of 
carnages and trucks, the use of a line of rails, or 
the drawing of loaded or empty trucks or wagons 
from one point to another It docs not cover the 
services of loading and discharging the trucks 
HAVAS AGENCy.— This is the great French 
news distributing organisation, its proper name 
being the Agence Havas It vvas really established 
by Charles Havas in the early part of the nine- 
teenth century, when Napoleon gave him authority 
to send despatches from the army to the nevre- 
papers which were then in existence in France Its 
modem development dates from 1835 In 1879 the 
Agency vvas converted into a limited company with 
a capital of between 8,000.000 and 9,000,000 francs 
HAVEN. — An inlet of the sea, or the mouth of 
a nver whore a slup can obtain a good anchorage 
HAWKERS. — A hawker is generally defined as 
a person who travels vnth a horse or other beast of 
burden, and goes from place to place or to other 
men’s houses carrying to sell, or exposmg for sale, 
any goods, wares, or merchandise, or carrying or 
exposing samples of goods, wares, or merchandise 
to be afterwards delivered But this definition now 
requires extension It seems to include any person 
who travels m any fashion to a place m which he 
does not usually reside or carry on business, and 
there sells or exposes for sale any goods, wares, or 
merchandise at any house, shop, room, booth, stall, 
or other place hired or used by him for that 
purpose. , 

There are several mcc points to bo constderea 
which have been raised at different times as to who 
is and who is not a hawker Thus, if a man goes 
round with a horse and van to deliver goods in 
accordance ivith a previous contract of sale, h® » 
not a hawker And the same thing is true if he 
delivers goods in pursuance of a jirevious order t 
send goods on approval But if he takes goon 
about to find customers for them he would no 
escape from bis liability to take out a 
merely by calling upon certain specified custotnc 
and not generally upon members of the public 
By the Hawkers Act, 1888, a man is hroogni 
vvuthin its provisions if, for instance, he habitiia y 
travels about watli a horse and cart canying, 
a cask of oil, and calls at customers’ L 

compliance with their request, and there 
oil wathout havang received previous orders 
any specified quantities . , 

Hawkers may not hawk gunpowder, nor dea 
spirits or other intoxicants, nor hawk 
snuff They cannot hawk petroleum, unless Y 
arc heensod petroleum sellers . nor postal sta ! < 
unless they are servants of the Pos ® , ?'„nre 
gold or silver plate, without an additional he 
These enactments arc laid down bv various Ae 
Parliament - ,a 

A hawkcT is compelled to take out .m c 
licence, which costs /2 per annum Ihis , 

granted on the prodm tion of a certifi' ate oi ” . 
signed bv’ a justice of the peace of the place 
the hawker resides, or bv’ certain other p 
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HEAVY L0C03I0TIVES ON HIGHWAYS.— 
“ Locomotive ” means a locomotive propelled by 
steam or by power other than animal Under the 
Locomotiv'c Act, 1881, it is unlawful for the owner 
or driver of any heavy locomotive to drive it over 
any suspension bridge, or over anv bridge on -whicli 
a conspicuous notice has been placed, by the 
authority or persons liable for the repair of the 
bridge, that the bridge is insuflicient to carry 
weights beyond the ordinary traffic of the district, 
Mathout previously obtaining consent Tins pro- 
vision docs not apply to light locomotives or motor 
cars {qv) In the Locomotives Act of 1898 (See 6), 
there IS a further power to prohibit, restrict, or 
regulate by by-laws the use of locomotives on any 
highway or bridge All damage caused to bndges 
by locomotives must be made good by the owners 
of the locomotives The weight of every locomotive, 
and the name and residence of the owner thereof, 
must be conspicuously and legibly affixed thereon, 
under a penaltj. of {2 If the user of a locomotive 
on a highway damages the road to such an extent 
as to cause a public nuisance, the owner may be 
restrained by injunction Every locomotive on a 
highway must bo worked according to the followmg 
rules and regulations, viz — 

(1) Two persons must be employed in driving or 
attending to the locomotive 

(2) In the case of any locomotive not being a 
steam roller, another person must be employed to 
accompany the locomotive in such a manner as to 
bo able to give assistance to any person with horses 
or carnages drawn by horses meeting or ovcrtalung 
the locomotive, and must give assistance when 
required 

(3) When a locomotive is drawing mote than 
three wagons, another poison must bo cmploied 
for the purpose of attending to the wagons , but 
it IS not necessary in the case of two locomotive 
plough engines (including their necessary gear) 
closely following one another to employ more than 
five persons m all , but one of these persons must bo 
employed to accompany the engines and give 
assistance in manner thereby required 

(4) So long as the fires of a locomotive are alight, 
or the locoraofave contains in itself sufficient motive 
power to move it, one person must remain in 
attendance whilst it is on any highway, although 
it IS stationary 

(5) The dnvers must give as much space as 
possible for the passing of other traffic 

(6) The whistle of such locomotive must not be 
sounded for any purpose whatever, nor must the 
cylinder taps be opened within sight of any person 
nding, dnving, leading, or in charge of a horse upon 
the road , nor must the steam be allowed to attain 
a pressure such as to exceed the limit fixed by the 
safety valve. So that no steam is bloivn off, nhen 
the locomofave is upon the road 

(7) Every such locomotive must be instantly 
stopped on the person preceding the same, or any 
other person with a horse or carnage, putting up 
his hand as a signal to require such locomotive to 
be stopped. 

(8) Any person m charge of any such locomotive 
must provide two efficient lights to be afnx":^ 
spicuously, one at each side on tlic front of 1 

(9) The lights required to be earned ol 
motive, whether stationary or passmg on i|., 
way, must be carried between the hours of ^ 
after sunset and one hour before sunnsb du; ■ 
six months begmmng the first day of Apnl'; 


year, and between sunset anti sunrise during the 
SIX months beginning the first day of October in any 
year , and there must be carried, in .addition, 
duiing those hours, an efficient led light on ilit 
rc<ar of the locomotive, or, if it is drawing W'agons, 
on the rear of the last wagon, fixed in such a manner 
as to be conspicuous 

(10) Every light earned on a locomotn e, or on a 
wagon drawn by a locomotive, must bo fitted with 
such shutters or other contriv.anccs as will enable 
tlic light to be temporarilv scicened in an effective 
manner 

(11) In the event of a non-compliance with any 
of the above provisions, the owmer of the locomotive 
is, on summary conviction before two justices, 
liable to a penalty of £10 

Under Section 28 of the Highways and Loco- 
motives Act, 1878, a locomotiv’e not drawmg any 
carnage, and not exceeding in weight 3 tons, must 
have the tyres of the wheels thereof not less than 
3 in in wadth, with an additional inch for ev'cry ton 
or fraction of a ton above the first 3 tons A loco- 
motive drawing any wagon or carriage must have 
the tyres of the dnving wheels thereof not less than 

2 in in w id til for every ton m weight of the loco- 
motive, unless the diameter of such wheels exceed 
5 ft , when the wadth of the tyres may be reduced 
m the same proportion as the diameter of the wheels 
IS increased, but in such case the width of the tyres 
must not be less than 14 in A locomotive must not 
exceed 9 ft in width or 14 tons in weight, except 
under certain circumstances The driving wheels of 
a locomotive must bo cyhndnc.al and smooth-soled, 
or shod with diagonal cross-bars of not less than 

3 in in wadth nor more than three-quarters of an 
inch m thickness, extending the full breadth of the 
tyro, and the space intervening between each such 
cross-bar must not exceed 3 in A local authority 
may give permission to any person owning a loco- 
motive exceeding 9 ft in wadth or 14 tons in weight 
to use It on any highway within their district 

Section 4 of the Locomotive Act, 1861, provides 
that any wagon, wain, cart, or other carnage drawn 
or propelled by a locomotive, not having cyhndncal 
wheels, must not carry any greater weight than is 
permitted in such w'agon, cart, etc , by the General 
Turnpike Act , and any wagon, wain, cart, or other 
carnage having cyhndncal wheels must not carry^ 
over or above the weight of the wagon, etc any 
greater weight than U tons for each pair of wheels 
unless the felhes, tyres, or shoes are 4 in or more 
in breadth , nor carry a greater weight than 2 tons 
for each pair of wheels, unless the felhes, tyaes, or 
shoes are 6 in or more m breadth, nor ^rry a 
greater weight than 3 tons for each pair of wheels 
unless the felhes, tyres, or shoes are 8 in or more 
in breadth , and for every single wheel one-half of 
that permitted to be earned on a pair of wheels 
nor in any case is it lawful to carry a greater weight 
than 4 1^?, each pair of wheels, or 2 tons on each 


wheel 
strucE^A-'-r- 
allow 


wagons, etc , are built and con- 
each axle, then they arc 
more in weight, m addi- 
w eights, upon each pair 

weights allowed to 
.ges, in wanter and 
Act, 1822 (3 Geo 


any 

the 
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the damage is the consequence of an> par.iuil ir 
building contract or i.ork e\t(.n<iing our a long 
penod, tliej must be roinmcnrcd not later than t.iv 
months after Ihi completion of tin contract or v-orh 

Where an ofiend under any Act or Indiv 
relating to locomotncs on liighw.ics for r Imh the 
owner of a locomotive or v agon is liable to a pc naltt, 
has, m fact, been commitb d by some str . ant. norK- 
inan, or other person, that servant, (.ti is liable to 
the same x)ena!t> as if he were the onntr V,h. n 
the owner is charged with .any olienee, lu is < .iiiih'd, 
upon information d.^r laid by him, to h.iv' .my 
other person whom he charges as the a^ ti.al offeddi r 
brought before the coii'-t at the timi .ippr.mtid for 
hearing the charge, and if the owmr piovfs to the 
satisfaetion of the court that ho had used due dili- 
gence to enforce the law, ind that the other person 
had committed the oficnet withniit the- owi.er’s 
Imov'ledgc, consent, or (onmvaii", that ollur per- 
son shall bo bumm.irilv eonvneied ,nnd the o vner 
shall be exempt from anv fine 
p- lIEAVi STOrif. — Jho EtO' I. of tho'-e r.ulvv.nys 
svluch have a he.T y goods tralTic 
IIECTAflL.~(See Mereic s,v .n •' ) 

HDDfics, mTCiins, Ahn JI;^(:ES.— ov.mg to 
the law as rcg,irds trespass, especially' seeing that a 
man is responsible for the trespass, of Ins own cattle, 
it IS a matlrr of importance to know who is the 
<j.'ncr, and upon vhom falls the obligation of 
repairing hedges and fences, which form the dividing 
lines bet vecn adjacent properties Geneiallp, there 
-lb no difficulty as to settling the ownc-slnp, as the 
property in the hedge or the fence, ,ls the case may 
bo, resides m the owner of the soil upon which it 
stands ihe ease is not always so easy wdien a 
ditch IS in question 

In country districts, as well as m urban districts, 

V here there are two fields oi gardens adjoining, 
and there is a separation by means of a liedge ancl 
a ditch, the ownership of the hedge is m tliat person 
in whose field the ditch is not Also, the ownership 
of the ditch is, prima facie, in the person who is 
owner of the hedge But if there arc two ditches, 
one on each side of the liedge, oi if tlierc is no 
ditch at all, the ownerslup of the hedge must be 
proved by sliownng wh.at rights have been exercised 
by the parties in the past For example, i{ one 
•owner has regularly pruned and 1 ept the hedge m 
proper condition for, saj, twenty years, he wall be 
proved to have a prcscnptivc right to the hedge 
And the same is true wnth regard to a fence, and 
there is no difference in the law as to the ownerslup 
of a ditch, whether there is a fence or a hedge 
It has been stated above th.at vhere there is no 
ditch, the ownership of the fence or hedge must 
be shown by independent c.idence But if it is 
exactly on the boundary line, the quesbon of 
ow nerslup, and, consequently , the responsibihtv for 
repair, is decided by proof of acts of ownership on 
the part of either of the adjoining occupiers oi the 
land 

riic statement of the conclusion of lav, as to the 
-ov’ nership of a ditch, noticed above, is somev hat 
curious at first sight The rule is said to liave 
arisen as follov s . A man cannot interfere with 
land or commit a trespass upon it when he is not 
the owner If. then, there is a ditch, it is presumed 
tfiat the digger of the same was upon hoi own Land 
and threw up the excavated earth upon his ov'u 
field where the hedge was made This is, of course, 
a legal presumpbon. but it is capable of being 
rebutted After tveenty years, however, a 


,„„.r.,d.ve title h 

linn auS' as to hedges nxid <htcfi« whi.h h.' c 


and not theowner^ 
iiiLi rtp.iir {cnee- m Hu absence »’}y. J 
to the contrary, and he is X,,4T 

dmmgc v.'hieh may ,mse 
it is not in every cavr (hat ,i badly 
give nsc, to a right of action at lavs The 

to be this; Is the f'uce a miis.ance> And c'ej 

then ill' whole eircumstaneca of the 
carefiiHv eon'uclired, esjieeially if any loj j 
arises Iiappena to infants j 

A good iXlMon^ ^TilrU^ar l ttonote 

llanold V. If attiry, 1898, 2 ^ Cases 
on tlic s.ame i thus giv en in Shirty J Leadm h:as 

"The phiintill. a boy of the a 

while p.assing along a highwsty, chmlK'- P 
f.-nce sibiatc upon purpo^^ 

and separating it from LHEer^irh- 

of Joolling at otlK_-r Imys at pity on the 
r.f ibe fenre. and not for th( F“n>0 

vinich was so defective jis w 


over it Tile fence, 
constitute a niusancc. 


and 

fo' 


Ml ni’on the 
injured Inm. In an action to rccovir 
the inju'v. the Court of APIE-^' ^feretv 
pl.untiff in climbing upon the fence ® ' 

indulging the imtiir.al of a ^ 

and clomg an act which cbildrtti 

have conltmplt'cd as likely to bo do y 

using the highway, tht .v,,. mitiry 

to a., til himself of the defence that t - ) 

caused by the pl.tinUfi's oivn act, ana u . 

plainfifT was consequently ^entitled t e 

liriJt.-The heir, or ^ ^bv law to 

c,al]ed, IS tlie penon who is ontibw ^ 
succeed to tile real estate of & dccc. 

The eldest son .iiid his tjosc'indan^ 
order in considering who is the ^ thnr 

the second ancl tlie other sons in jfj.tlt 

descendants So long as it is a quo 
succession, there is but one ' aonehters, 

heir , when there arc no sons but on > 6 

the daughters take as co-parccncrs, - . 

succeed equally . „ certain 

The heir-apparcnt is the P-tron vv tjie 

to succeed to an c-statc in land if ho 

present owner t,- -nonld 

nie heir-presumptivc is the ^-^.u-e to 

succeed to the estate if the present o ‘ 
die at once, hut whose chances of _ person 

be destroyed by the birth of some otnc j 
vho vvoiild have a prior claim arc the 

HEIPvEOO.lIS.— Strictly ‘5P'»fong. Ujc 

personal chattels which pass on , j-gpre- 

owncr to the heir and not to the p g-ptm or 
sentabve of the deceased, ''Whether 
admimstrator They cannot be b q 
devased bv will (Sec Fixtukes) soai" 

“JIELI) OVEK>'-Thes ®re 

fames u^od in conneebon watii ^“Cqu , 
received by' a banker after the daily' -'jidd 

been made Such cheques are saia jioldirK 

over ” to the followang dav thhcrc is 
over wlien a banker receives late in tiie r citiior 
drawn upon his own bank They' 
paid or dishonoured on the day ol of th® 

HELLEBORE.— Vanous species f P‘“‘ ^roaintv 
order Ranwiculacica The roofe boss 

imported from 


accea The roots (w ‘n- "T possess 
Marseilles -and 

drastic purgative properties, and mania 

employed in cases of dropsy, epifcpsy'. 
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'1. That the hirer my' at any^ time terminate 'the "haid-t 
"by delivernng up the said pianoforte' to the owner -i 

2. That if the hirer shall 'punctually pay the fui'l"'siin! 
£40 by instalments as hereinbefore provided vis. £1 on- the' 
of the signing of this agreement and tliiity-nine monthly in 
stalraents of £1 each on the 22nd day of each succeeding. fflon 
(or if the said sum of £40 shall have 'been paid at ‘a date ,p 
to that upon which the last ixistalraent , shall fald-due) ihe; 
pianoforte shall become the sole and absolute property of o- 
hirer . . , 

I- 

> t ^ ' i ' 

AlTD the owner and the hirer hereby mutually agree' that 
unless and until the full sura of £40 is paid accordihg,to 0 
L-erms hereinbefore set out the said pianoforte shall be and 
conoinue to be the sole property of 'the' owner.. \ 

•aS WITITESS the hands of the said parties the day and'^^ 
year first above written. ' ' , ' -y- 


(Signed) JOHU JOITES' 
JAMES SMITI 


THOMS BRO^^ . 

39 Old Tovra fields 
Ipswich 
Builder 




(As to 


Stamp, see tlie 


aitide lefeiicd 
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said to belong to B If, again, A wants to buj' some 
goods (01 /500 and has no money to pay for tliom, 
and wishes to borrow the money fiom B, who 
refuses to lend except upon bccunty, and thereupon 
an arrangement is made that B wall buy and pay 
for the goods in his own name, and let them out on 
a liirc-purrhasc agrecincnt to A, the roiul would 
hold that the true nature of the liansaction was a 
loan to A on the security of the goods included in 
the hue-pun base agreement, and the .igrccment to 
be valid ivould require registration as, and must be 
in the stalutoiy foim of, a bill of sale 

If a hire-])ut chase agreemenf does not contain a 
clause declaring that the goods belong to tl^o 
onginal owner until payment of the final inst.ahnenl, 
but gives the original owner power to scire and tike 
possession oi the goods on default in payment of 
any instalment, the document would be a bill of 
sale and rcc|iiirc registration In the absence of the 
above provision, the propertv in the goods would 
p.ass to the purchasci on dchvciy, and he would 
merely owe the mstalmcnts as they become due, 
and the licence to seize would be a licence to take 
possession of personal chattels as a sci urity for a 
■debt within the express words of Section 4 of the 
Bills of Sale Act, 187S 

It IS very important also to have a clause in the 
hire -pur< base .igrceincut giving the hirer the option 
ro deteimirio the hiring at an> moment, and provid- 
ing that he is under no further liability to pay any- 
tlung afttr tbo then cutTenl inslalincnl In the 
.•iboence of a clause to this effect, the hirer would 
be regarded as a purcliasi r of the chattels, and lie 
would also, bj virtue of the Tactois Acts, be able 
to give a good title, if he sold or pledged them, to a 
■bond fttlo purchaser or pledgee, so that the original 
•owner would not bo able to recover them, .and his 
■sole retnedj would bo under the hirc-pureh.aso .igree- 
ment against the hirer The importance of this 
tlaiisc js verj clearlj shown by a eompanson 
between the two Icsading cases on luie-piircli.asc 
agreeniint, viz, I ee v Jiiitler, 1891, 2 OB 3IS, 
and flellty V Vatiheu”!. Ifi9s, AC 171 

When the hirer of gmxis bccnincs bankrupt, the 
■qiustiO'i often .iiisi» whether they still belong to 
the original owaier oi lan be claimed by the bank- 
rupt’s trust! c Bv the Bankruptcy Act the trustee 
is entitled to all goods which .at the coaimcnccnient 
of the b.inirupt.y an in the po',)C>sion, order, or 
disp'ration t)t the binkrupl In the consent and per- 
mission ol the iiiieowne. undei mkIi ciicimistance-v 
tlial he is the i< puled ov.ne- thereof 'Hit goods 
above reh'rred to a-'c hmitcj to goods lor thc’pur- 
pova oi O’ conii'^ied with the piirj.o-i , o{ the bank- 
Tupt'i tT.vie or biisii.e • When, thi.ftoic, a trader 
K'comi-) biiiiki iipi and h< has m hi , po s ^•f.ioti gi-iods 
m the v.ay oi his tr vb hou-'ht under a iiirc pun hx<-c 
a.'fCc!a”ii*. tlu,, tiivonic the p-ogtrlv of (ht. trustee 
m bankrupt v Tliiir a-* 1 n.rvi'r, -(V.-sJ well- 

lariAU i a.cptiew to tlm rub Whir.' there is a 
t.i’f, i! v.iif 1 uo 11 ciisiooi <.f Jttuli,’ ' lit cooc). on 
1 re this do Unit o' rti at. ! oa icr'li'p d<n nor 
pp’v iSn t; le qu'l. uvial fiS' hot /■ to be prm 
vidM w M iirr.ite.i f,ii (h h.n pur. Its,, ‘vebm 
/r-t •! ti, pr >pr’'to* }k ,iev b'inhrt.,it h.<'!rij t.a 
^a>4 1-'/ <: r.t th fan."!!-, fu” ‘h .nsT!t(.-s ii 
’ ^ 1 v_t "av ’t ’ %-ct.nh! ’ i»f ti aer.fiii.at 
t . * ^ t’ - '.-s ^ -f'-? - ’ th* ' I ed.-»r .'t th.- 

lc*r'’a’' •.'/ Sr-r .ten I ' n ''lUiith pnir.-tt, 
ef f - vt'net 1 th fa t .>< t,h- 

. *1,“ pt,n* p e, Cif.iuj.p. 

&.’• nf pji,"*— >■ •"i*. Jc- yet ca ) to .1 


pnntcr or a gas engine let out to a factory 
Chattels let out on hue me liable to bo seized under 
a distress bv the landlord against the hirer ; and 
the Law of Distress Amendment Act, 1903, though 
tt protects to a large extent the goods of strangers, 
makes no alteration m the old law where the goods 
arc lured by the tenant, but if they are hired by a 
person who is not the tenant of the premises dis- 
trained upon, they are now protected fioin seizure 
W’licic the liner has paid nearly all the instalments, 
and vciy little rnoic has to be paid before ho becomes 
the owner of the chattels, his beneficial interest 
under the hiiing agreement may bo of some value, 
and if an execution is Icvucd against the hirer, the 
sheriff IS at liberty to sell the interest of the hirer 
and give a good title to the puichascr, unless there 
IS some express piovision m the hire-purchase agree- 
ment will! h talccs away this light To safeguard the 
original owner, it is customary to insert a clause in 
the hire-purchase agreement, giving him power to 
seize and re-take possession of the goods let on lure 
in the cv'enl of cxecntion or distress being levied 
against the hirer, or in the event of the hirer 
attempting to sell or dispose of the goods enfrustod 
to him Blit if the landlord distrains before the 
ownet re-takci possession, the title of the landlord 
IS supenoi to that of the true owner, provided that 
the hirer is distrained upon as the tenant of the 
landloid If the hiur is not the tenant against 
whom the distress is being levied, the lured goods, 
though on the premises disti .lined upon, eannot be 
seized by the landlord In the case of an execution 
against the hirer, the sheriff cannot sell the hired 
goods, for until the payment of tlio final instalment 
they belong to the onginal ovviiet , but, as explained 
.ibovc, where the terms of the lunng agreement do 
not prevent it, ho can sell the bcnofici.al interest 
of the hirer in the lured goods, e g , where ten out oi 
twelve instalments have been paid, he t.an sell the 
goods subject to the liability of paying the two last 

instalments If the hirer of goods, before he Ims p.ud 

tlic final instalment, purports to sell them, or 
employs an anrtionecr to sell them, the origin.d 
owner (provided the agreement stipulates that thu 
goods rcm.im the propcity of the original ownei 
until payment of the Imal Instahncnt, and th.at the 
hirer h.ss the option of determining the luring ngrcc- 
inent at anv time) is entitled to recover the valm 
of the goods fioin tlie purch.ascr oi .auctioneer as 
dainigci for convtrsion, if they ii'e not rrtiinud In 
hiiu on demand In the '.line w iv , if the goods arc 
pledged, the line owner can oblam the value of 
th'in from the ididgce although the latter look 
them in good faitli and without notice 

rile ovvnci of goods bt out on hire maj ignipi 
lus mtcre.i m tlieni, .md aftci (he a,isitjtKO has 
gi”r'i notice oi the a.ssignmcut to the hirrr, fhc 
assignee I an cnforc. from the hirer p.avaiient of the 
iiist.almiuts .as tluv bicome due, but ii, as is usual 
tl..i hiring agmmfatt tontrins a hcenci to seize the 
go.j’li m <lcf.auil of piui^luril pajrntnl of the instn! 
mtnl>i, this licence to '..‘izo cannot bo assign! u 
Soau'tiiii' s till f;o.>!b 1. 1 oi t on Inn, c , .i ga’ 
i-aglnf' O' (ra.tf n irhim rv part i ho of the intnre 
o* fi' tills., an t 1 05i-cq>icni]v !>- omo Mibj.xt to tin 
law aji>dicn!il< to fixtures Iixtuft' arc nifW"**! } 
artirtci s»x»'<l to (Ik ground oi tod, or to ii hons!’ </r 
other b idihi.g ft is usual L.' trade mu la.e'n. V'dif n 
Ii-* mit ot, fj." to ,.««( h> ! to thi bu.'!d> i; 

■■ r. i ‘ and ImU*. O' ii'. -I ted into th" rra in 1, to 
ij'-'l i- Jt u'ri ant! st.-idy, i.ith 'h. I'sud tfivt *1 
's~ om, ' .ifia* tl." Jiwl fn>,< .1, VI a fixture , utullffi-’ 
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‘'(2) In p.ytinilnr, tin; litip of a ixison ^^llo 
negotiates a bill is dcfcctne within llic niiamni' 
01 tins Act, wlicn he obtained the bill nr the 
a< ceptunre thereof, by fraud duress, or fone and 
it.it, or other unhinful means, oi for an ilteeal 
consideration, or when he negotmtcs it in bieach 
of fnitli, or under surh cirenmstanci i as amount 
to a baud 

■' (3) A holder (eshclher for xalut or not) «ho 
derives his title to a hill through a holdu in due- 
course, and who is not himself .i p.nt^ to .„u 

of thsT 1 all the rights 

of that holder m due loiirse as rcgiids thc" 

holder^ 1’""' 

the drlimtion o( a 

holder in due course (see s s I. aboxe), ns the b,|| 
IS not complete until ,1 is iiidor.ed by he ce 
Agwn, by Section 30— ^ i 

^ 1 t}^ t-'’ci'y P‘}rty whose signature apne-ai s on 

s.Sfofv.o:,'""”" » 
.looSto'fi c":'S K 

an action on a bill it is admitted or proved that 

subsequent to the alleged fr.aiid or illccaliu’ 
value has in good f.nth been given for the bill 
trn^n eood faith - vised to Luise grcit 

^ ° At 1 ‘^y Aet of 1882, the terni has 

Scct^'ootl ‘X- ‘ioVined in 

" A thing IS deemed to bo done in uood fstti. 
witJiin the meaning of tins Act w I crr/t is . 
faetj^done honestly, whether it is done neghgenti? 

Section 38 deals with the rights of a holder- 

arc as foUotf- b'U 

IJl w*5 own name 

...AYS*!* X £T rs 

SScSSiaSelo''* "i ™ °C 

Ss"-. ste u“ bS' w™™" 

to the bill and fM lAn- ' , complete title 
the bill the person who jiayment of 

gets a valid discharge fAr thj bdl'" 

Iho position of the holder m rl,, too 
important, that It has henooo “““ course is so 
give the Sections dealmn wSf necessary to 
shortly, it may be staterF+l h ^ ^«t 

>s m the hands of t mrtv U ^ 

the face of it, and there ^is nth ’'^Snlar on 

slightest suspicion of any t 

holder transfers It for va?ue -nio fA 

the holder in duo course Tr *°*'^^"‘*fcrcc becomes 
t'ho ,s a party to Vt He eA P«son 

such dofcAcosAA Vo considArar^ ’i' “«>' 

etc His title IS complete aid th ’ 

of ilie bill IS siifficimit to eA^^fit PcoiJuction 
to talco legal proVidmV A Af ' "F ‘=“®® 
the intermediate nartfe? , ’® ^ny of 

the bill svithout r^cfceiving anvVih 

answer to his claim ^ ^ value, there is no 




Hi out w.iy. and one w^sv cnK, cin he l« 
dcfeited If fi,,j jjiji {omains a forged or 
unauthoiiset! sigrmimi, the Jiolder n- dtif eour*e 
(.tnnot cl.airo at all tJirough (Jmt sipnattire Jit 
rmiy li-ue Ins remtaiv ag.ainst parfks snb.eq„ia,t 
to tin forgid signature, but he li.is none acamsi 
lilt I 'ei •■on whose sigmiUire has been forged o*- 
Ihmto !>ci 'Oil whoso mime apjicarH priw 

II()I;I)I\(t fill I',. - Holding out, in a general icrse. 
consists in .i per-on% p-ettnding to m-tupi a 
portion wJnth is no! hu by right, and wdiidi ten's* 

diXfivt tin. piiblm by leading flitin to assume 
sonii-thing wiiidi is not, rtncltv spe'iJdng, quitf 
true Any person who Urns places himself in sudi 
an cqmtot.d puaiiioii may render Inniseif iiah'c for 
an tliu <on-cqnences which would follow if the 
.pumtHl j)o„iiion was actually occupied by him 
■ine term IS mo t conimonlj met witii in connection 
witii pnrlnendiips. wlure a person who is not in 
caiitv a partner in a firm does romething which 
unities the outside world to assume that ho is not 

♦»IlOKt.tncr inrli'nr «-tf it ‘’r u.. tt ^ 


; wovHi to a's'vuint. 

altogether independent of it, Ihe 
person tlni- •' holding out*' is stated 

Oi tnf PArinorMiin t Don 


Ihe li.thility of 


in section It 


» Vt 

of tht Partner; hip Act. ISOO— 

hvery ono who I>\ w'ords spoken ot 
sTittcn, or hy londnct represents htmr-elf, 0 : 
jio Knowingly suiftrs himself to bo icprescnled, 
'' P irtieiilar firm, is Jiablo as a 
1 artnei to nny one who has on tJic faith of any 
« IfA.i givfti credit to the firm, 

t*A 1 '®'^ ^ ^'^’'^'^^<iatation has or has, not been 

‘^oaimiinicatcd to the person so giyfiig 
creait by or with tbe t 


t ^“"'"‘umeaicu to tiic person so glVltlJ 
reciit by or with the Knowledge of the apparent 
T inaKing the i ejircsentation or suffering il 
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partner 

to be in.ide, 

■''Here after a p.artncr 
1 e P,''''Hicrsliip business is continncd i 
" ***^/”,f n.ime, the continued uso of thn 
‘® deceased p.irlncr’s n.tmc as pm 
thereof shall not of itself make his tae-mitors c 
administrators, estate or cfTects, liable for an; 
"P co'itcacted after his death. 

Pahtni u ) 

iror T^AWn^’~i» Vi! IlOLIDttS ) 

Population 

fVrm A'® N?Hi(i lands, lies to the ‘west o 

xwn Belgium, with llu 

bAA!! western and nortlicrn sides 

KbbiX in‘“Acl® 25' east and 7* 12' cast, am! 
1V79R t '‘’5° •'’2' north Area, 

in/moi Hides (Yorkslure equals 0,047 squ.art 

miles) Population, 5.945,155 

’® ;«'lB>ernmost point on tiie coast is due 
t) °L Bomsgato, the norllieriimosl of the 

Gnmsby', while the 
tlif wV/ ^ sf opjiosilc the entrance to 

It e vi ’ sV" ' couiUiy is really the delta of 
iV Ari i"®’ ^^“''^,(!''miso), and ‘icheldl, and it is to 
rnn?„ moiith of tlieso rivcrs and Uic 

i®”®® commumuation with the laige 
se *" 'vcstcrn Europe, on the one 

tw hAu ^’'® Prc'-enco of the sea on the otlier, 

f: °"'®® Hs importance The history of 

'='"PHasisos this fact Wlien at 
fwA “ liftcenth century the Portuguese 

Pena 1?®'^ ^’l®, ®®‘'^ India via the Cape of 

tlVflA?°^®’,‘'’'®y t®^*- •''ssiircd of the monopoly of 
fbmV i" ecu India and Europe by that route 
T icbnF' IHo inconvenient position of 
Lisbon for north-wcstcni and central Europe, imieh 
W’ent via Holland with such profit' to the 
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transit trade Barges and n\cr steamers collect 
giods and delucr them to ocean-going vessels at 
Kotterdam, returning rvith foreign goods for 
distnbution 

J he Hague (’s Gra^ tnliage or Den Haag) (2«0,5I5) 
IS the ‘-eat of the Government It contains the roval 
palaces, and is a favourite rosidenhal town 

Ulrccht (120,2 Jt) stands on the edge of the polder 
area, and is strongly fortified It is a laihvav centre 
and inarket, and has a variety of textiles aiid other 
manufactures 

Groniugcn (TSOI]) is a market for agricultural 
produce, and a shipping centre, being in canal com- 
mumiation uith Dtlfn]l on the Dollart, Harlingen 
on the /:uydet ^ee, and Zwolle on the Vtrht There 
are also smaller canals conneeb ig with the Ems in 
oermanv It has a university 

Haatlem is the centre of the bulb- 

grownng and cut-nower industry 

.Hvhem (6-},000) is the control centre of the 

therein, t ^ 

the chief market for the surrounding district 

market wsth a large rive- 

in‘‘Hf'lHnS°^ importance 

in Holland on account of the trade on the Rhine 

It IS a unucrsity town, which sbll has some 
manufactures of cloth and cotton 

manufactures linen and textiles 
Ueut-ardeu (37,011), the capital of Fnesland is a 

&el,ruiaiK ( 3 f, 4 - 0 ) is a ram . 

tnmtifacturt'5 Hollands gin 

i .,<r/ edt (31 012) with otln r towns in the south- 
east, ha- cotton and linen manufacture- 

Jlailtt ijs. TIktc are about 2,000 milts of railwavc 
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No official sbitisbcs of the value of the iinpor 
and exports of the countrj are kept, and csbiiiati 
based on the figures of other countries trading wit 
Holland are difficult to arrive at, as it is difficu 
to know what is jnirclj Dutch trade and what i 
transit trade J he general estimates of Dutc 
trade alone in recent y ears arc . E^orti 
/ISl, 750,000 , imports, /235,000,000 
Ihere is a regular mad stnico from London twic 
a day via Flushing — the moimng tlirough Queen 
borough and the evening through Folkestone 
Supplementary mails arc also sent xia Bclgitini 
The time of transit is eleven hours to Amstcrilan 
and ten hours to Rotterdam 

Dutch Colonial Possessions. The Colonial pot-cs 
sions of Holland occupy an area of about 7S3,00( 
square miles, and contain a population csbniatci: 
at close^ on 40,000,000 3 hey compose (1) tlu 

Dutch East Indies Sumatra, Java, Borneo, etc ; 
and (2) the Dutch West Indies • Curacao and 
Surinam, or Dutch Guiana 

DUTCH EAST INDIES Posifion, Area, and 
1 opnlntion. The Dutch East Indies (Nederlandsch 
Dost Indie) includes a vast number of islands of 
all sizes ofl the south-east of Asia, stretching west 
to cast from longitude 05° E in Sumatra to the 
boundary of Dutch New Guinea 141° E : and 
rob- south from the same point m Sumatra 
vor *-“de to 1 1° S latitude The total area is 
miles The popiilabon is estimated 

at 38,000.000 

divided into (I) Java and Madura: 
and (2) the outposts— Sumatra, Borneo, the Kiati 
^"igga Archipelago, Banca, Billiton, C< Icbcs, the 
-.loiucca Arclupekago, the smaller Liinda Islands, 
and the western part of New Guinea. 

Java The most important of the islands is 
java. With which Madura, a smaller island to the 
noiUi-cast, IS always associated Togithrr they 
nave .mi area of 50,554 square miles and a poimkn* 
ion of 30,080.000, more th.in three-fourths of the 
jy*?. f''J'hipcIngo, of V hicli liatnvia, in the north- 
wc-t of the island, is the capital i he island is very 
xoiranic there being Iwcntj five active voit.anms, 
tne mud from which h,ss at v.ariotis times covered 
o " ^'’hind, making it exccntionnllv fetlilc 

so that It produces the bulk of the agncuUural 
produce • ^gee_ indigo, cinchona, cocoa, and 
tot; icco I cirolctim is found in the t’a-t 
Ja\a h.is 1,536 miles of railw.ic 
iinuca and IhlUtau, two I'.lincls in the ex?t of 
tiumatra, prodiue Urge quantibrs of tin. 

fnrcsl tovcrt'l. and among its tret" 

Ti r“', percha tree Much tolw-co is grown 
ie.roiium 1- found m the norlh-t.asl 

•'’habited k-\ DjsiK .’•tid I'ln.-Jt"-, "h" 

CO ic t eJiMi b rd c re-t, giiit.i iiertha I'.un.i.m.nnd 

othir (.j{-c‘t prodtifb 

Cileh'', tl e I't'althiKt Cl* the s- pfolu 
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Sarstoon in th.e south It has an area of 7,5^ 
square miles and a population of less than 40,000 
The Belize river, at the moutli of which stands 
Behze. the capital, divides the countrj" into a low- 
northern and a hilly southern part The forests, 
which cover the greater part of the country, supply 
mahogany and logivood that form the bulk of the 
exports Bananas are also grown for the United 
States, while cattle aie reared in the more hilly and 
less densely w'ooded regions 

Behze (16,000), the only port, has no harbom 
The whole coast is low and fnnged wath small 
islands, so that all cargoes have to be lightered for 
several miles 

klails are despatched every Wednesday The 
time of transit is about seventeen days 
For map, see Centkai. Amekica, p 304 
HONEY . — ^The sweet, syrupy hquid collected fiom 
flowers by bees and deposited by them in the combs 
of their hi\cs Honey consists mainly of glucose, 
cane-sugar, gummy matter, and w’ater It varies 
in quality according to the fiow’eis from which it is 
procured, the age of tlic luves, the method of extrac- 
tion, and the season of the year The best is of a 
very pale yellow colour, which deepens with age 
Scotland produces excellent honey and so do 
Chamounix and Narbonne, but the largest import 
trade is done with California Mead, the fermented 
hquor obtained from honey, is a favouiite beverage 
in North Europe 

HONG. — ^This ^s the name which is given by the 
Chinese to any' factory' belonging to European 
merchants in Ckinton The Hong merchants were, 
proMOus to the w'ars with England, ten or tweK'e 
natives, who alone were legallv entitled to trade 
with foreigners, who were known as the “outer 
barbarians " 

HONG -KONG. — Hong-Kong lies off the south-east 
of China, about 90 miles from Canton (22° N and 
1 14° E ) It IS a long, narrow island of about 
29 square miles, separated from the mainland by a 
channel half a mile wide, which forms a magnificent 
harbour covering an area of 10 square miles, and 
came into the possession of the British m 1841 
Kowloon, a small peninsula opposite, was added m 
1861, and in 1893 the large peninsula to the north, 
with an area of 376 imles and a population of 100,000 
WTis leased from China foi mnety-nine years, for 
defensive puryioscs The population of the island 
is about 300,000, most of whom are Chinese 

The chinato is tropical, but the mean monthly 
temperatures vary from 40° to 90° F 

Victona, the capital, lies along the north shore of 
tlic island It has large docks for the repair of naval 
and mercanble ships The amount of shipping 
cleared annually, mclusivo of Chinese lunls, is over 
14.000,000 tons 

Hong-Kong ow cs its importance to its convenient 
•position for cnlrepit trade between China and the 
West, cotton goods and other European manu- 
factures. with opium, being the chief imports , and 
tea, sillc, and hemp the clucf exports It is an 
absolutely free port, with no Custom House, so 
tliat no ofiicial trade returns arc published Half 
the trade is wath Bntam It iv a miUtary station . 
tlic headquarter's of tlie British Elect in Chinese 
waters; and w strongly fortified 

Maiii .ire despatched weeUv to Hong-Kong, 
BnucUsi or Marseilles Tlic time of transit is 
tv. caty-ninc days 

For map, scc CnixA, p 332. 

I10N0U,\11^. — An offi..'" or position is said to be 


honorary when thcic is no fee oi salary attached to 
it The payment made to a hamster — and the same 
w'as fonncrlv true as to a phy'Sician — since ho is 
supposed to give liis services and cannot sue for his 
fees, IS called an “honoianum" 

HONOUR. — In commercial circles this vvoid 
signifies the meeting of some claim or obligation 
at the appointed time, c g , the acceptance or the 
payment of a bill of exchange w’hen it becomes due . 

H01‘.— The Humulus lupttlus, a plant with a 
twining stem, allied to the hemp and the 
Its bittci, aromatic principle is a golden yellow 
substance Icnown as lupulinc The catkins contain- 
ing it are used for brewing, the beer depending for 
its characteristic flavour on tlie lupuhne Kent, 
Sussex, Worcester, and Hereford are the chiet 
centres of hop cultivation in England, but thelmmc 
supply is supplemented by' imports from the C(m- 
tinent and from America Hops are useful meoi- 
cinally for their narcotic properties 

HORNREAM.— A deciduous tree, the CurpinM 
betuhts, valued for its white, tough wood, which is 
used for agncultural implements, cogs of iwji- 
whcels, etc Good chaicoal is also obtained from it. 

HORNS.— The hard excrescences." pointed hut 

unbranched, which grow on the frontal bones o 
oxen, sheep, and goats Horn is used in 
of ways, cups, kmfe-handlcs, umbrella-handles, an 
ornaments being some of the cluef articles matiii- 
factured from it Great Britain’s supplies come- 
from India, South America, and South AIncii 
Care should bo taken not to confuse horns wit 
the antlers iqv) of deer , 

HOBSE-PLESH, SALE OF.— An Act was passed 
in 1889 to regulate the sale of horse-flesh for human 
food Horse-flesh may only bo sold for human foou 
in a shop, stall, or place, upon wlucli there must ue, 
at all times painted, words indicating tlial uorsc- 
ilosh is sold there The words must bo plainly 
written in letters at least 4 m long, the wortis 
must be conspicuous, both by' night and oaVi 
during the times that the flesh is exposed for sale 
No seller of horse-flesh must sell horse-flesh to a 
customer who is asinng for some other kind of flesii. 
or for a compound article not usually inado o 
horse-flesh For instance, if a customer asked Jo 
a pound of beef sausages, and the seller stippuea 
sausages compounded with horse-flesh, the 
would be disobeying the Act and w’ould be haui 
to punislimcnt 

The follow'ing persons may inspect the promise 
of a horse-flesh seller, or any' other seller ol 
at all reasonable times: The medical officer 
he.alth, the inspector of nuisances, or other tin y 
appointed officer of a local authority They may 
inspect and examine any meat whicli they 
to be horsc-flesii and intended for human food, ^ 
if such horse-flesh is found upon the prcmi-ses of iW 
person who has no notice over the door or shop, ^ 
the Act directs, then the officers may soire 
horse-flesh and carry it away', and make a complai 
upon oath to a yustice of -tlic peace Any 1, 

tlic peace may grant a waiTant to any of the oluce . 
named above to enter any building, or part oi- 
building, in which the officer has reason to 
that horst-flesh intended for s,ile as huroan 
kept concealed Tlie wan ant authorises the om- 
to make a search, and to seize and carry 
meat th.it appears to be liorso-flesh, and tJiat 
intended to be sold for liuman foo-I, in any 1? 
where no notice, in plainly written letters at h-- 
4 in long, is put up as described above ^ 
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park, and r\as sold by the “ pmner ” in market 
overt to the plaintiff Moran The defendant Pitt 
took possession of it, alleging it had been stolen 
Moran was held not entitled to sue Pitt for 
damages or recovery, as ho could not prove the 
formalibes had been observed (Moran v PtU, 
42 LJ QB 47) 

It will, of course, be understood that the buyer 
can only claim the protection of the law as to 
market overt, even though the formalities above 
described have all been stnctly observed, if he has 
bought the horse in good faith and w’lthout fair 
reason for believing that it was stolen 

2 Private Sale. The law is the same for the sale 
of horses as for the sale of other goods, and thus 
the Statute of Frauds applies , and especially by 
the Sale of Goods Act, 1893 (56 and 57 Vict c 71), 
tlie law applicable to the sale of all goods covers the 
sale of horses A clause in this Act provides that as 
regards market overt, the rules for the sale of horses 
under the statutes before-mentioned shall not be 
affected The result, therefore, is that as these 
rules, by their added strictness, largely take the 
sale of horses out of the general law of market 
overt, the law of tlie sale of horses becomes mostly 
the law laid down for other goods by the Sale of 
Goods Act, 1893 (See Sale of Goods) 

3 ’Rnrranly. When a warranty is given as to a 

horse, the effect of it is that the buyer has the right 
to sue for any damages caused by the horse not 
being according to warranty, not to treat the 
transaction as no contract A warranty rarely 
ought to be given, as quesbons of soundness or 
unsoundness or of vice, that is, bad habits, arc 
cvceedingly liable to lead to litigation If the pur- 
chaser insists, it can onlv be worth the risk in the 
case of a valuable horse, which would fetch much 
more with a warranty, and a veterinary surgeon 
should bcemploj cd Even then, the terms " sound " 
or " unsound “ arc so disputable, that the surgeon’s 
certificate would best take the form of a description 
of the condition of the horse, thus leaving the pur- 
chaser to judge for himself on a skilled statement 
of the facts And the purchaser gets no warranty 
except the implied warranty of title, in the Sale 
of Goods Act, that the seller has the right to sell 
ISO warranty as to quahtj or fitness for any 
rartinilar purpose goes vnth the sale of a horse 
unless something has taken pla' c between seller and 
buy er from which this can be inferred for instance 
if the buyer asked for a horse to carrv a lady or to 
drive in a carnage, and the horse was vicious or 
had never been in harness The iiurchascr must 
otherwas^ have an expre-ss warranty if he would 
protect himself agaiiut hidden clefeets bv suing the 
'^Htr lor (iarri'^gcs ^ 

, particular form of 

V o.d and it may be either oral or in writing If 
the sdler represents tint the horse is sound, hr fit 
for a particular pivjiose, or is ijuiet or free from vice 

Ihit miisM S" f on tJ'OW points' 

but th rc must he a dtfinile imdf rtakuig , not the 

nwr< ol an expectation or estimate T^ c 

.varrantv m tv be ipnlifie J so as not to bt < ompletcly 
rer.eral, c the buv er ma> say '■ I nev cr wnrrant 
t ut tlw r. •-ound to tht best of my knov iedge " 
in a Ca, e v\l (-e tlu'e words were nsfd, the purchaser 
va^ h, ki entithd to damages on tlie warranty. Then 


Wh-'v the vvtrrant- 


^Jiew of .ui unsoundness 


-rant- IS qtuu general, jt would be 
< S j. A deaxt V. A vcnenvl v anontj , however, v ould 


not cover such patent defects as the loss of an eve 
or lack of the tail , but blindness or defect of vision 
would not bo such a case, as it may not by any 
’ means bo patent 

On breach of warranty, as this does not dissolve 
the contract, the buyer cannot return the horse 
except on the ground of fraud Ho must abide by 
Ins bargain, and citlicr claim on being sued for 
reduction of price, or himself sue on the warranty 
for damages If, however, the horse has been sup- 
plied for a particular purpose, the buyer is enhtled 
to keep it long enough to try it for that purpose." 
and if it does not answer ho must return it without 
delay , and he must not do anything which implies 
acting as owner of it 

A number of cases have decided what may be 
done generally if there is a breach of warranty 
The buyer may offer to return the horse to the seller. 
He should do this as soon as the breach is dis- 
covered , and thus entitle himself to bo paid for 
Its keep If the seller agrees, the contract is at an 
end On refusal, the horse should be sold promptly 
by public auction To avoid dispute as far as pos- 
sible, the buyer who does not offer the horse back 
should at once give notice to the seller of the breach 

To set out all the v'arious complaints, diseases, 
defects (whether of structure, temper, or habit), 
winch consbtutc unsoundness or vice, would be to 
write a treatise on the horse It is not necessarj 
that, whatever the disorder may be, it should be 
permanent and incurable I he general rule for 
unsoundness has been laid down to be as follows i 
If, at the time of sale, the horse has any disease 
which either actuary does diminish tlie natural 
usefulness of the animal, so as to make it Jess' 
capable of work of anv description ; or which, in 
its ordinary progress will diminish the natural use- 
fulness of the animal , or if the horse has, either 
from disease or accident, undergone any alteration 
of structure that either does at the time, or in its 
ordinary effects wall diminish the natural useful- 
ness of the horse, such horse is unsound (Ktddell v 
Burnard, 1842, 9 Mee and W. 668) 

This test of natural usefulness is applied to the 
case of vice or bad habit It must mow itself in , 
the horse’s temper, or be so injurious to its health 
as to impair its usefulness 

TIic Hiring ol Horses. (1) The Lender. ITie 
lender wan ants a horse hired for a particular 
journey to be fit and comjietont for it He 
responsible for defects m the horse which make it 
unsuitable to lend to any particular person for a 
jiarticular purpose, if through its unsuitableness the 
person borrowing is injured He must not conceal 
defects, such as being vicious and unmanageable, ■ 
to a person not aware of them, and wluch will make 
the horse dangerous to a person who does not exjifet 
to hav'e to use more than ordinarv care and ski!! 
The lender cannot require more of the borrower tlian 
ordinarj care and slall Unless there is some under- 
standing between lender and borrower, the lender 
lends ihe liorso onlj to be used b> the borrower 
himself and not by anyone else, as. for example, 
the borrower's servant If the borrower allows anv 
other person than himself to use it, he is liable to 
the lender for anj' acadent tliat may happen to 
it Sueh an understanding would anse if the lender 
lent the horse to be tried, intending to sell it . 
the lurcr If the lender sends out a servant of i»5 
own witli the horse or with horse and carriage, h' 
takes tlie re-snonsibilitv on himself This 
too, where third persons are iaiurcd, and the lend' i 
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answerable for the trespass that they may commit 
in so doing, unless he distinctly desires them not 
to go on tliose lands , and if (as in tho present 
case) he does not so desire them, he is answerable 
in point of law for the damage that they do ” 

By the Game Act, 1831 (see title Game), how- 
ever, It IS enacted that its provisions as to tres- 
passers and persons found on any land shall not 
extend to any person hunting or coursing upon any 
lands with hounds or greyhounds, and being in 
fresh pursuit of any deer, hare, or fox already 
started upon any other land The effect of this is 
not to take away the common law right of bringing 
an action of trespass as above described, but only 
to prevent summary proceedings before magistrates 
against the trespassers, such as the Act provides 
against poachers and trespassers in pursuit of 
game 


There is no property m any of tho animals that 
are hunted, whether mere vermin or edible animals, 
until they are killed , then questions of property 
arise Thus* " ff A start a hare in the ground of 
B and hunt and kill it there, tho property continues 
all the while in B , but if A start the hare m tho 
ground of B and hunt it into the ground of C and 
kill It there, the property is in A the hunter , but 
A is liable to an action of trespass for hunting m 
tho grounds as well of B, as of C ” 

This example, given by Chief Justice Holt m a 
case in 1690, may bo stated m a general way The 
owner of tho soil, by virtue of his ownership, is 
entitled to everything that is found there and killed 
on hi§ property, whethei killed by his leave or by a 
trespasser But if the hunter does not kill the 
ammal whore he started it, but on another owner's 
ground, he is himself entitled to it as against both 
competing landowners , and it is said to become 
the hunter's property by right of his labour and 
trouble in catching or killing it 1 hus in Churchward 
V Studdy, in 1811 (14 East 219), a pack of harriers 
hunted and caught a hare on the defendant's land 
which had been started on the land of another’ 
The defendant took away the hare It was decided 
that the master of the harriers had acquired the 
property m it 

Lords of manors have, under Enclosure Acts 
their rights of hunting, shooting, etc , reserved 
so that they have tho right of hunting to the 
exclusion of the owners of tho allotments, and 
e\cn if the latter have enjoyed it concurrently for 
a period of twenty years, this does not ileiirivc the 
lord of his exclusive rights 

Usually, It is necessary for persons intending to 
kill ^-ime to take out an annual game cerfaficate 
(sec trAMi ) but any person may pursue and kill 
or join in the pursuit and killing of, anv h.arc bv 
coursing with greyhounds or by hunting with 
beagles or other liounds, without having such a 
certificate hi or is an annual game licence required 

houn^d”^®”'"^' I'vntmg with 


IlUhKAhD AM) inPE. — In the pre-sent artieli 
It IS intended to deal with the general Hw 
affi-cling husband and wife, m so ®Tas the lav 
has relation to matters connected with commerem 
and general transactions Such m.atters as divorce 
judicial separation and cognate affairs will onh 
be referred to incidentally ' 

The relationship of husband and wife is con 
«dercd m law as a contract, and m most reject 
the ordinary law ajiphcable to contracts attache 
to llie state of mamage It is necessary to recollect 


however, that marriage is also considered to be a 
status, and for the puqiosc of defining it more 
accurately' it may be described as “ llu* voluntary 
union of one man and one woman to the exclusion 
of all others " Consequently', no marnage in the 
English sense can be eclcbratcd between parlies, 
unless each of them is a member of a country which 
recognises monogamy' If this is so, it is immaterial 
what IS the religious belief of cither person. 

Although, however, marriage is a species of con- 
tract, it stands m an exceptional position m more 
than one important aspect In the first place, the 
contract is entered into for life An ordmaiy con- 
tract is always capable of rescission by the mutual 
consent of the parties , a marriage cannot be dis- 
solved except by the sanction of the State In the 
second place, whereas an infant is not capable of 
entering into a contract in a general sense (sec 
Inpant), a marriage is quite legal in England, if it 
IS duly' solemnised, provided the husband is over 
fourteen years of age and the wife over the age of 
twelv'c These ages are vvliat arc know n as the ages 
of consent of the parties themsch'cs, and there is 
now' no necessity to obtain the assent of parents 
or guardians to constitute a valid marriage If 
tlic marnage actually takes place, it is quite legal 
But if It IS intended that tlie marnage ccremonv 
shall take place after the publication of banns of 
marriage, a parent or a guaidian may forbid the 
banns, and if an objection is taken the publication 
is illegal, and the marriage, even though solemmseck 
will be void, provided the parties act wilfully and 
knowingly with tho intention of evading the law 
When a marnage is proposed to take place after 
tho publication of banns between tw'o persons who 
are apparently minors, and neither of them is a 
widower or a widow, the clergyman who officiates 
at the marriage should always inquire as to whether 
the consent of tho parents or guaidians has boon 
obtained There is no compulsion placed upon him 
to adopt tlus course But if he docs actiiallj' per- 
form the ceremony after an objection has been 
made, he is liable to prosecution for a criminal 
offence 

It IS assumed, naturally, that the domicil of the 
parties is Enghsli Unless this is so in fact, the 
statements in this article would require revision, 
for it must never be forgotten that in connection 
with marriage it is the law of the domicil which 
must alway s prevail (See Domicil, iNTrUNAiioxAL 
Law ) 

Upon tho marriage, the wife acqmres both the 
nationality and the domicil of her husband If a 
husband makes a change m his nationality or Ins 
domieil, the wife changes hers automatically. When 
it becomes a question of a matrimonial cause, tins 
IS a matter of the utmost importance The English 
court which deals with matrimonial matters will not 
entertain any suit for divoiee in England unless the 
paihcs are domiciled in tlus country . The husband 
can, therefore, under the existing law (but this 
wall prob.ably' be considerably altered in the imme- 
diate future) prov'ent his wafe from obtaining a com* 
plete release from him by changing his domicil 
But if there is a suit simply for judicial separation, 
residence on the part of the wafe is sufiieient to give 
the court full juresdiction. 

No pcTsons may man y who are wathin the pto- 
hibited degrees of affinity' as set out in the Book of 
Common Prayer TTie most common instance of 
the ccremonv of m.irnagc taking place betvvrcii 
persons who were within the prohibited degrees was 
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similar powers of contracting as Ins agent to Ins 
wife if he pays bills winch she has incurred This 
will act as an estoppel {qv), and the husband will 
not be able to repudiate Ins liability The strength 
of this is shown in the case of a woman who is 
living w'lth a man to whom she is not married, if 
she docs, in fact, reside with him under such 
circumstances as to lead people to behove that she 
is Ins wife If the woman regularly contracts debts 
and the man regularly pays the bills, she will be 
presumed to have Ins authority to contract as Ins 
agent in the same way as a wife would The only 
method by which a husband can terminate tins 
kind of liability is by forbidding his wnfe to pledge 
Ins credit any longer, and also by informing the 
tradesmen with whom she has previously dealt 
that she has no authority to do so Express notice 
of revocation should be given, though it is unneces- 
sary m the case of tradesmen with whom there 
have been no previous business relations As is 
well known, advertisements are sometimes inserted 
in newspapers by which a husband purports to 
forbid his wife to pledge his credit But these' 
advertisements are of no value unless it is proved 
that they have actually come to the notice of the 
tradesmen with whom there have been dealings 
Of course, if credit is actually given to the wife, 
there is no question of agency at all Tlic wife is 
the principal, and the husband is m no wise 
responsible The liability of a husband for the debts 
contracted by his wife in respect of household 
matters has been frequently litigated , and in a 
case— Morel v Earl of Westmorland, 
1904, App Cas 11— it is stated; “The fact that 
husband and wife live together and that neces- 
saries are supplied on the orders of the wife is not 
evidence that the husband and wife are lointlv 
hable The presumption that the w'lfe has m such 
a case authority to pledge the husband’s credit 
may be rebutted by proof that ho made her an 
allowance and forbade her to pledge his credit 
though this arrangement is not Imown to those 
who supply the necessaries ” 

There is no presumption in law that the husband 
has ever anj right to pledge his wife's credit no 
sbe may be, and how slight 
may be his means There is no agency on the nart 
of the husband except by express authority 

The agency of the wife, as above noticed has 
been dealt with on the assumption that the parties 
Hie " ‘h*^ ■'^“Sethcr If a separation has taken^place 
the authority of the wife is much limited or it 
may not exist at all Thus, if a wife deceits her 
husband, being herself m fault, and refuses to 
nfrr? u he has not been guilty 

him 4 

the e~Lnies Mthe h^S 

or IS not liable mTt Sh^ajs to 


defend the action. If he allows judgment to go by 
default, he may have great difficulty in avoiding 
payment 

So much for questions of contract in wdiich the 
husband and w'lfe are interested more or less jointly 
In other respects, modern legislation has made 
great changes in favour of a married woman in 
respect of contracts, but in tort (q v ) the liabihty 
of the husband remains the same as it always was 
at common law Thus, if a wife is guilty of negli- 
gence by which a third party is injured, or if she 
jmblishes a libel or a slander, the husband, how- 
ever innocent, can be sued for the same, eiUicr 
alone or jointly with his wife, and he will be answer- 
able for any damages awarded in respect of the tort 
This, however, will not apply if the wife has 
obtained a decree of judicial separation She is then 
solely hable for her owm torts In criminal law, if 
the husband and wife are jointly indicted, it is 
generally jircsumcd that the wife has been acting 
under the coercion of her husband She cannot 
then be proceeded against This doctrine docs not 
apply to the most serious offences, c g , murder , 
but it does protect her still m a large number of 
crimes which are of a grave character, such as 
larceny, forgery , etc There is no immunity, of 
course, where the wife acts upon her owm 
responsibility. 

Before the passing of the various Mamed Women’s 
Property' Acts, the personal property of a wife 
became the absolute jiroperty of lier husband imme- 
diately' after the mamage of the parties, and he 
was also entitled to the rents arising out of her real 
properly during his life. After her death he had 
also an interest in her real property, which is set 
out in the article on Curtesy But these rights 
were always unenforceable if there were any' settle- 
ments in existence which nullified or limited them 
With a few ummportant exceptions, the law on 
this subject has been entirely changed as regards 
those persons who have married since 1882 The 
wife IS now complete mistress of her own property, 
subject, of course, to any settlements that have 
been made in respect of it She has also full con-' 
trol over any eatnings of her own obtained 
through her own slall or employment Presents 
given to lier become her absolute property, 
especiallv' those given on the occasion of her 
marriage Since the unity of husband and wife as 
to contracts has disappeared, a woman can enter 
into a contract wath her husband in the saniC' . 
manner as she is able to do with any other person 
Thus, she can lend him money and sue for its 
return if it is not paid But lii one instance she 
will bo jiobtponcd to other creditors of her husband 
This arises when the money' is advanred to assist 
him in a partnership business Should bankruptcy 
ensue, the wife cannot come in as a creditor until 
the other creditors hav e been paid in full 

It has been stated above that a gift is, by English 
law, irrevocable If, therefore, a wife rc< eiv'cs gitt't , 
from her husband, these become her separate pfo* 
perty, though they may be impugned on the 
ground of fraud if made shortly before the hus- 
band’s bankruptcy', cspcciallv' if they arc of •»' 
extravagant nature (See BAMCRoricv) But it 
has been decided that if a husband makes allow- 
ances to his wife for housekeeping expenses, and ' 
no special arrangements have been made, what- , 
cv’cr savangs she effects out of tlie amounts allowed 
are not hei property, but the jiroperty' of her 
husband This was finally decided so rccenffy' 
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i>umlar powers of contiattini; as lus .igcnt to 
ri.r if he pa^s bills mIucU she has incurred Tills 
;Sl act as^an estoppel (? a ) and the 
not be able to repudiate lus liability Jhc slTUiglt 
of this lb shown m the ease of a woman who is 
living with a man to whom she is not married, if 
she docs, in fact, reside with him under such 
circumstances as to lead people to believe tlvii she 
IS his wife If the woman regularly contracts debts 
and the man regularly pays tbe bills, slic will be 
presumed to have his authont> to contrai t as us 
k<rent m the same way as a wife would Iho onlv 
nTcthod by which a husband can lerniinatc this 
kind of liability is by forbidding his wife to pledge 
his credit any longer, and also by informing the 
tradesmen with whom she has previously dealt 
that she has no authority to do so Express notice 
of revocation should bo given, though it is unneces- 
sary m the case of tradesmen with whom there 
hav'C been no prev lous business relations '\s is 
well known, advorlisomcnts are sometimes inserted 
in newspapers by which a husband purports to^ 
forbid his wife to pledge his credit But these 
advertisements are of no value unless it is proved 
that they have actually conic to the notice of the 
tradesmen with whom there have been dealings 
Of course, if credit is actually given to the wife, 
there is no question of agency at all The wife is 
the principal, and the husband is m no wise 
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allowance and forbade her to pledge his credit, 
though tlus arrangement is not knoivn to those 
who supply the necessaries ” 

There is no presumption in law that the husband 
has ever any- right to pledge his viife’s credit, no 
matter how wealthy she may be, and how slight 
may be bis means There is no agency on the part 
of the husband except by expicss authority 

The agency of the wife, as above noticed, has 
been dealt wath on the assumption that the parties 
are living together If a separation has taken place, 
the authority of the wife is much limited, or it 
may not exist at ah Thus, if a wife deserts her 
husband, being herself m fault, and refuses to 
return to him, even though he has not been guilty 
of cruelty or unfaithfulness, she has no claim upon 
him for anything But if he has deserted her, or 
forced her to leave lum by reason of his own bad 
conduct, she has. in addition to suck remedies as 
divorce or judicial separation, a right to pledge lus 
credit for necessaries supplied to her by- tradesmen 
The amount of these necessaries will depend upon 
the circumstances of the husband This right, how- 
ever, only applies after desertion where the husband 
docs not make his wife any allowance, or, having 
agreed to make her an allowance, fails to pay her 
such allowance And a husband cannot be com- 
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polled to allow anything for the support of lus wife, 
how cv er innocent may have been her departure, if 
she afterwards lapses into adultery 

If a husband is sued m any ease, whether he is 
or IS not liable m law , he must always take care to 
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and a false representation and a ^ J 

warranty is generally made ^^nrrantv is 

parties to the contract to which the ^ 

Sieged to he collateral, hut in some ti^s^chons, 
certain well-defined warranties are us’ - 

e g , on the sale of goods , m agency, 
where the agent impliedly in 

authority to bind his pnncipal 
connection -with articles of food, <;(. fpr 

IS implied hy the seller that the, viands arc -fU, 
the food of man, in contocte ‘o ol 

which, however, are somewhat beyon jgjiverV,' , 

this work , and on the negotiation ^ deW 
and for value, of bills of exchange, pro , 
and other negotiable instruments distinct 

transferor is deemed to „s the mstrn- 

things to the person to whom he dch ^ymorts 
ment (1) That the instrument is it , 

to be , (2) that he has a right to tonslcot , 
(3) that he does not know of any fact ^ 

the instrument valueless. (See, as to these, o 

OF Exchange, etc ) - , m goods 

Sale ol Goods. On a contract tf the sale m 
a warranty is implied by virtue of t ‘ the 
Act, 1893, but only where the circumstance 
contract are such as not to shmv shall 

had a different intention . (1) ^ft, -jg This, 
have and enioy quiet possession mter-' 

however, only extends to a freedo ^ 

fercnce by anyone claimmg the g°°^ . course, 

denved from the seller A seUcr ca ' conlrol 
prevent some person over whom he gguiethinB 
asserting a claim to the goods or ^ , ® possession 
to disturb the buyer in his enjoyme i , 

of them If the seller had no nght t® , ^r- 

buyer's remedy is for a hr^ah of he , 

-trychmne " principle is diiton as to title (see WaKRANTm^ contra^ 

iSniEDLVTP twrimv tions), which enables lum W ,„_gcs of P® 

which IS pacablo ^n anniuty It may well be, too, tliat the circu , warrant)' , 

months aUer tke instalment, six sale prevent the implication ^ ^ ot a sale hr 

For example, where goods are bong i.gj-jg gii W 
a sheriff undcT a writ of execution, sold 

no warranty, and if it to*?® ncht to hold 
improperly, the buyer may fino h’ . '|^e owner 


1. — Tins letter is used m the following abbre- 
viations — 

I/I , Indorsement irregular 

Ib , Ibid , In the same place (Latin, tbidem) 

Id , The same (Latin, idem) 

Ins , Insurance 

Inst , Instant, of the present month 

Int , Interest 

Inv , Invoice 

Irr , Irredeemable 

ICE. — Great Britain's supplies of natural ice arc 
principally obtained from Norway, but a large 
quantity of ice is produced arfaficially through the 
abstraction of heat from water by the vaporisation 
of hquid ammonia or ether The demand depends 
largely, of course, on climatic conditions, but a 
continuous supply is required for purposes of cold 
storage, especially in the case of ships bringing meat 
other Penshable provisions from abroad 
iPrEi . Denmark, page 510 ) 

1 MOSS. — A hchen found in northern 

latitudes generally It contains a large percentage 
01 ^archy matter, and, therefore, forms a nutritive 
toon, especially for invalids, the naturally bitter 
taste being first removed by steeping in water It 
is usM medicinally in diseases of the lungs, and is 
® ^ alcoholic drink 

^ variety of calc spar or 
rare Its value hes in 
double refraction, which 

Po"arTsml construction of 

clcSr® Jostniments Its chemical symbol is 

the Phihppine 

m cies^l ®''"’'=i?cd‘c>nal value, espeaally 

-Vchmne P»nc.ple is 


montiis after w' ® tirst instalment, six 

"‘nnirniWr '-“‘"“tes 
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n tmol.*,..,, t . •Jf'tb. ^^cse are accounts 


tne property upset oy a cioiw. — „.-«,on that 
l-MPEUIAL.-l'/see Floivers.) The cirwmstaAces import a represent m 

imperial STA^AEltK goods arc not the shenff’s, wa«anf-‘ib'“ 

sfantlards which regulate thr e statutory support an implication that the ShCT g^irs laac 
'iughts ami mtiS’rcrof th^ ' title of a purrlioser A similar state of am 

CoiNAcr. Wughts A-soxty...., country. (See exist when an article is bought thesah’- 

known to have been the finder of it /ubjeef 
unless in market overt iqv,), ”1“:^ „{ ike arttjt 

the rights of the true owner and IPS Tlic srih 

if c\cr he comes forward to claiju ■ 
does not warrant the title, ,^'„,.psnen wiil 
of his implied warranty for qo'Ct pc'" agect 
that he will not himself do anytlun^j 
purchaser's enioymi nt of the afticio 
(2) 'Dial thi fc^iods shall be 
or incumbrance in favour of any tni 'j^fore 
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Imports in 


Fruit, including Apples, Apricots, Peaches, Bananas, Cherries,! ! 
Cui rants. Gooseberries, Grapes, Lemons, Nuts, Oranges, Pears, - j 
Plums, Strawberncs, etc J ; 

Lard and Imitation Lard . | 

Margarine 
Refined Oils 

Spices 1 

Onions 

Potatoes 

Tomatoes J 

Yeast 

Grand Total o£ Food and Drink, as enumerated above 
Tobacco, unmanufactured , Tobacco, manufactured, including 1 | 
Cigars, Cigarettes, and Snuff J ‘ 

Food and Dnnk, including Chicory, Raw Cocoa, Cocoa and] 
Chocolate, ground, prepared, or manufactured , Coffee, 
including roasted or ground , Dried Fruit, Currants, and 
Raisins , Milk, condensed, sweetened , Sugar, refined and ^ 
unrefined , Sugar Candy, Molasses, Glucose, Saccharin, Tams 
Confectionery, Preserved Fruits, Tea, Spirits, Wines in ' 
bottles and casks . | 

Grand Total of Food, Dnnk, and Tobacco 


Raw Materials and Articles mainly unmanufactufed 

Coal, Coke, and Manufactured Fuel , Iron Ore, Scrap Iron 
and Steel . , ^ ’ 

Copper Orcj^pyritcs of Iron and Copper,' Silver Ore, Tin Ore 
Wood and Timber, hewn, sawn or split, planed or dressed 
btaves of all dimensions , Mahogany, etc 
Cotton, Raw 

Wool, sheeps’ or lambs' , Alpaca, Vicuna, and Llama , 

.-..e J’lohair , Wool Waste, Woollen Rags 

° Jute ^Sffk °etc^*°"^ Coir Fibre, Flax, Hemp, 

Oil Seeds, Nuts, Oils, Fats, and Gums 
Hides and Undressed Skins 
Paper-making Materials 

Miscellaneous including Bnstles, Caoutchouc, Ornamental 
Feathers Fresh Flowers, Gutta-percha, Goats’ Hair Animal 
Ivoiy, Manures, Bruslimaking Fibres, Seeds, Clover and Grass 

Articles wholly or mainly manufactured ' 

Hem and Steel and manufactures thereof 

£c“,^n,a"nd""z^nc 

Cutlety, Hardware Implements (except Machine Tools) and 
Instrummts, including Clocks and Watches 
^ Telegrlph) and Apparatus (other than Machinery and 
Machinery 

Wood and Timber, including Furniture 
Yarns and Textile Tahnes — 

°°abb L„., 

life «« ■ 

i“S Hi 

Unis and Bonnets 


j; 


I 


1908 

1909. 

1 1910 

! 

1 

£ 

£ 

10,369,643 

10,557,849 

10,397,227 

4,714,110 

2,081,245 

1,070,029 

591,815 

993,669 

1,967,216 

955,985 

373,147 

68,576,894 

5,296,935 

2,243,737 

1,160,540 

714,988 

1,213,518 

1,407,875 

954,400 

381,545 

67,848,986 

5,123,518 
, 2,935,244 

! 2,197,397 

1 682,161 

j 1,042,674 

1,201,611 
! 992,082 

] 394,121 

1 72,254,717 

5,167,153 

4,986,663 

! 4,624,686 

i 

j 

48,208,374 

50,752,885 

1 

1 

1 54,731,583 

244,134,089 

1 

254,319,383 

257,788,416 

4, A. 125 

5,076,131 

6,261,272 

‘ 8,901,105 

8,327,193 

8.973,522 

24,306,169 

23,591,579 

26,198,854 

55,834,883 

60,295,049 

71,716,808 

30,746,990 

35,041,766 

37,362,789 

13,698,178 

12,127,707 

12,802.002 

28,514,967 

9,422,965 

4,610,997 

31,039,883 
! 11,617,756 
4,499,281 

37.587,030 

12,881,066 

4,973,444 

22,439,351 

28,520,854 

I 42,451,126 

7,681,512 

7,971,594 

9,093,795 

24,659,602 

24,346,328 

24,699,531 

3,750,177 

3,719,049 

4,673,888 

1,263,762 

1,322,509 

1,686,469 

4,552,904 

1,970,917 

4,438,336 

2,054,258 

4,471,303 

2,338,470 

9,475,795 j 

9,839,091 

10,874,620 

9,500,056 1 

9,727,760 

9,599,281 

12,536,224 t 
2,358,057 1 
702,652 
2,823,718 
893,060 
477,216 

12,759,931 

2,074,373 

1,213,595 

3,537,107 

954,203 

572,807 

13,521,001 

2,580,783 

1,051,509 

3,459,492 

932,684 

707,598 

10,185,617 1 

10,596,593 j 

11,259,716 

11,562,700 

11,617,130 1 

11,825,749 


1 ; 
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" The neglect of some care %\hioh ^^c are bound 
by law to exorcise towards somcbod> ” 

Under certain circumstrmees, it may not be 
possible to prove ncgligeneo definitdj, but if there 
IS pnnid facie negligoneo, a plaintifl may bo suc- 
coiSful in an action This doctrine is expressed by 
the Latin maxim >rs tpsa loquitw 

It )s a rule that damage, to bo actionable, " must 
bo the ordinary and piobahle consequence of the 
act complained of ” in other words, tho act must 
bo "tho pioxtnmtc lause ” of tho damage 

Although veiy much moie could bo said on the 
question of the eivil liability of an individual to the 
public, the preceding reinaiks will be sufTicient to 
show how' onerous is tho liability resting upon an 
employci of labour (inasmuch as ho is not only 
lesponsiblc for his own acts of omission or com- 
mission, but IS answerable at law for any act of 
negligence committed bj his employees m tho 
roiiise of their work), and the importance of being 
able by the payment of a compaiativcly small 
amount to relievo himself of tho liabilitj' by 
effecting an insurance policy is obvious 

Wo will now piocecd to eonsidei those insurances 
to which reference is made in the beginning of this 
section 

Thud Parly {Duvet <:') Insurance In practice, 
drivers’ msuranee is dnidod into three scelions. 
I e — 

(1) Indemnity in respect of claims by the public 

(2) Indemnity m respect of damage to an insured’s 
own vehicles 

(3) Indemnity in respect of fatal injury to an 
insured’s own horses 

Iho insurance in respect of the second and third 
risks IS onlv granted in conjunction with tho first 
Contract. Policies in icspoct of the fust risk 
usually indemnify the insured against his legal 
liability to pay compensation for injury to the 
person or property of third parties caused through 
his negligence or that of his diivers, or from kicks 
and bites of horses, goods falling off vehicles, and 
from loading and unloading of vehicles , the amount 
of tho indemnity being agreed upon between the 
contracting parties when tho insurance is effect ed 
I he usual custom of the comjianies is to limit 
their liability under the contract to a certain sum 
in respect of any one accident, with a maximum 
liability for tho ycai For instance — 

;^100 in respect of claims arising out of any one 
accident , 

£300 m respect of all claims dunng anyone year. 
Ulie policy usually covers all law costs incuncd 
with the company’s consent m contesting an action, 
in addition to the fixed .iinount of the indemnity 
Policies arc issued for twelve months, and arc 
renewable from time to time at the option of the 
company. A condition of tho policy, precedent to 
the right to claim, is that tho insured shall exercise 
every reasonable precaution in the selection of 
sober and competent drivers, and shall see that 
his horses arc free from vice and fit for the w'ork 
for which they arc used, and that tho vehicles are 
kept m a perfect state of repair 

Under Section 2, the company is liable to make 
good any damage to the insured vehicles (up to 
their full value) resulting from an accident whilst 
the vehicles arc being used in conjunction with the 
horses 

The insurance under Section 3 is limited to fatal 
accidents, and the insured is usually called upon 
to bear one-third of tho habihty. 


Proposal. Before issuing a policy for drivers' 
msuiancc, the company icqmres to know certain 
fticts about tho risk, .ind the jiroposer is requested 
to complete a proposal form similar to tliat shown' 
in the inset, the answers to which form the basis of 
the contract, 

'file premiums aic based at tho rale of so miieh 
per driver, and v.ary according to tho number of 
driveis employed, the .amount of indemnity required, 
the nature of the business earned on, and the 
locality, » e , London, jirovinci.il towns, or villages 
Motor Car Insurance, Iho motor car indiistiy 
owes its development m this country to the passing 
of the Light Locomotives Act, 189b Prior to this 
Act mcchaineally-propelled vehicles could only 
travel on the piiblii highway at .a speed not 
exceeding 4 miles .an hour, and then only if aecom- 
pamed by an attendant who had to precede the 
v'chicle with a red flag I o enable the industry to 
develop, it was nccess.uy to do away with such 
ridiculous restrictions, <ind this w.as accomphshed 
by the before-mentioned Act. 

From this d.ite the industry has made exceedingly 
rapid strides , m fact, the motor has revolutiomscd 
the mode of tr.avelhng 

At first, a good deal of prejudice was shown 
by the genfr.al public towards mech.imcally-pio- 
jiolled vehicles, but having retognised the utility 
of the motor .is compared with the horse-diawn 
v'ehiclc, and become ariiistomcd to their use, tho 
spint of .intagonibin has died away 

Tho mem.ince companies were not slow to recog- 
nise that in this branch of insurance a grc.at futuio 
was before them , but, as m many new ventures, 
most of those who undorwiotc the business to any 
extent at the outset had to ]xiy,for their experience 
very dearly m the sh.ijio of a heavy' claims latio 
Ihe companies have kept pace with tho ever- 
incrcasing desire of the users of cars to bo pro- 
tected against every possible conbngcncj that 
could anse, so that the composite policy issued by 
most of them to-day is almost the acme of per- 
fection in its compri'licnsivciiess 

Contract. A composite policy usually covers the 
following risks — 

Section 1 Cl.-ums made by tlurd p.arties (t e , the 
public) for personal injury or damage to property 
Section 1 Accidental dam.lge to tho car (with 
few excepbons) 

Section 3 Damage to car resulting from fire, 
explosion, and self-ignition. 

Section 4 Wilful damage to tho car by persons 
not in the insured’s service 

Section 5. Loss by burglary and theft 
Section 6 Damage to ear m transit 
Section 7 Continental risks, i c , accidents arising 
from use of car on tho Continent 
The indemnity granted under these contracts, in 
so far ns Section 1 is concerned, is unlimited Under 
the other sections tho company’s liability is limited 
to the agreed value of tho car at tho lime of 
insuring 

Notwithstanding tho wide cover granted under 
these policies, there arc certain risks which tho 
insured must personally bear , they are — 

(1) Tlieft of aceessories, except when stolen with 
car (Many eomp.inies now cover loss of acces- 
sories, however caused, the insured having to bear 
the first £1 of t very loss ) 

(2) Punctures or bursts of tyres (except when 
due to collision ) 

(3) Breakage or fracture of parts of car duo to - 
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Lifts, Claim, and Hoists, t r , accidents caused 
by the negligence of the attendant, or due to ilcfccts 
in the mechanism 

The terms and conditions of the policies vary 
according to the nature of the risk to be covered 
Injunes or damage caused by fire or explosion, 
damage to goods in trust, and to buildings or then 
contents upon which the assuu d mav be working, 
or injury to the workintn of another employer 
engaged upon the same contract as the insured 
are nsks which are usually excluded from the 
benefits covered by these policies 

Mofhotl ol Kilting. Each ease being rated upon its 
merits, it is only possible to give a rough idea of the 
premiums charged 

For retail shop risks, i c — 

Grocers, bakers, butchers, fishmongers, news- 
agents, fancy dealers, and the like, the rates 
vary from 10s to 20s per shop per annum for an 
indem nty of ;£100 

For builders’ and contractors’ nsks, the jircnmim 
IS based upon the wage-s expended, and vanes from 
5s per cent to 10s per cent upon the wage roll 
Ihc premiums charged for the insurance of 
cranes lifts, and hoists vary considerably, accord- 
ing to circumstances, the details of which cannot 
be entered into here 

12 WORKMEN’S COMPENSaMION INSUR- 
ANCE B> workmen’s compensation insurance 
IS generally understood a contract of indemnity 
•under which the insurers undertake to indemnify 
the emplojcr against his legal liability at Common 
Law , Lord Camiibcll’s Act, 1816 , the Employers' 
Liability Act, 1880 , and the W’orkmen’s Com- 
pensation Act. 1906 — in respect of accidents happen- 
ing to his workpeople, and the cost incurred in 
contesting or settling claims made 

During the course of legal history tlio relation 
between master and servant has constantlj’ changed, 
and the tendency of the legislation has been to 
increase the hability upon employers to compensate 
their workpeople for injuries received in the course 
of their employment Each successive statute has 
increased the burden on employers 

The onerous obligations imposed upon employers 
of labour under the various Acts and the marked 
increase in the number of accidents for which com- 
pensation IS payable have led all prudent employers 
to insure their liability 

The following figures, showing the number of 
reported accidents over a period of three jears, 
given by the Chief Inspector of Factories and Work- 
shops in his report for 1910, are instructive as well 
as interesting — 



1908 

1909 

1910. 

Fatal Accidents . 

1,042 

946 

1,080 

Accidents reported to 




certifying surgeons 
Reported to inspectors 

40,859 

80,253 

39,620 

42,714 

85,756 

only 

77,534 


The alarming increase in the figures for the 
- year 1910, as compared with the two previous 
years, may to some extent be accounted for by the 
increase in the volume of business transacted by 
the nation 


The question of the financial standing of the 
ofTiec underwriting Workmen’s Compinsation Act 
nsks IS of the first importance, but it is to be 
regretted that it is a factor often overlooked by the 
public in the keen desire to obtain the chcapwt rate. 

The premiums vary in aciordance with tlm 
degree of hazard of the particular trade, and the 
1 lassification and rating of nsks arc big subjects, 
haidlv falling within the scope of this work 

Connnon ban. By the law of the land a jicrson. 
IS responsible for an> act of negligence on his part 
whereby an innoient person is made to sulTcr loss 
Liability for ncgligcneo, under what is known as 
Common Law, has existed from time immemonal, 
and the presenre oi a contract of service between 
cmplojcr and emplojexl does not relieve the former 
from any Common Law liability that mav rest 
ujion him for injury sustained by the latter in the 
eouise of his employment 

Common Law must not be eonfiised with Statute 
I.aw 1 he former is the unwiitten law of the land, 
whereas Statute Law is the written law b<isod on 
,\ets of Parliament Common Law is over-ruled by 
Statute Law, {See Commox Law ) 

Not onlj IS an employer responsible at Common 
Law for his own negligent acts, but he is also 
liable for the wTongful acts of his employees in the 
course of their employment, and it was presumed 
prior to the decision m the memorable case of 
Priestley v Povder (1837) that a workman, mcebng 
wuth an injury m the course of his employment 
through the negligence of a follow-servant, had the 
same right of claim to compensation against the 
employer as any other person 

It was, howevi r, decided in that case that where 
injury results from tlie act of a follow-servant 
engaged in a common employment, under the same 
master, the latter is not responsible for the conse- 
quence of the injury Ihis doctnne, known as 
Common Liiiploymcnt (qv) was earned m subse- 
quent case-s to an extent that became a positive 
hardship upon employees 

Die effect of the doctnne was greatly aggravated 
owing to the tendency to create limited liability 
companies, thus making it more diflitult for the 
injured workman to prove negligence against the 
employers personally The anomaly thus created 
was too patent to be ignored, and in 1880 an Act 
called the Employers’ Liability' Act was passed 
with a view to its removal 

Tlic amount recoverable at Common Law by- 
way' of compensation is unlimited. 

Lord Cninplicll’s Act, 184G. Befou passing to the 
consideration of the Employers' Liability Act, a 
brief reference to an Act passed m the year 1846, 
known as Lord Campbell's Act, is called 'lor. 

Under Common Law an action for damages dies 
■with the decease of either of the interested parties, 
i e , the person entitled to bring tlic action or the 
person against whom it is brought Ihis doctrine, 
expressed in the maxim Actio peisonahs moritw 
cum persona (qv), had the c'flect of relieving an 
employer of responsibility for an accident aiusing 
the death of an employ'cc With the jiassing of 
Lord Campbell’s Act, however, such right of claim 
as the deceased person would have enjoy'od had he 
hv'ed was vested in the executor ot administrator 
for the benefit of those who W'ould otherwise have 
benefited had death no! taken place 

Employers' Liability Act, 1880. We have already 
seen that by the doctnne of Common employment 
a workman had no remedy against his employer 
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Halsbury, in giving judgment m this case, 
iwever, careful to point out that the deasion 
t to be regarded as involving the doctrine 
1 industrial diseases were to be regarded as 
ts 

presumed that decisions given under the 
1897 upon the words “ personal injury by 
it ’’ will apply to the same words in the 
: Act 

issing, the decision in the case of Wtlhamson 
■le &• Company {which was the first appeal 
House of Lords under the 1906 Act) may 
d as folloiving upon the principle laid down 
case of Fenton v Thorlev The case was 
! a trimmer on board a steamer, whose duty 
“ to rake out ashes that had fallen from the 
5,” and whilst thus employed he fell do\/n 
faint from heat-stroke and subsequently 
ibed Held to bo an accident wthm the Act 
ing out of and In the Course of. It has already 
lid down in decisions given in respect of these 
that the acadent must arise both out of and 
■ourse of the emploj ment AJso that the onus 
n the plaintiff to prove that the accident 
happen The words involve questions of 
id fact 

as been held in the case of a person struck 
lining, whose duties peculiarly exposed him 
h nsk, that the accident was such as to 
the words of this Section It does not 
from this, how ever, that all accidents arising 
in “ act of God ” would be included 
accident may anso out of the employment 
Ithough the injured workman may be acting 
ry to his master’s wishes, provided the work- 
s acting within the scope of his emjiloyment 
title to claim, it is not sufficient for the 
1 worlunan to show that the accident arose 
course of his employment, as ivas clearly 
d out in the case of Benson v Lancashire 
orkshire Railway Company, 1904, 1 KB 242, 
an cngme-driver, for his own purposes, went 
:k information from a signalman, and was 
juently found lying on the line seriously 
d 

principle here involved w’as confirmed in a 
[uent case — Reed \ Great Western Railway 
any, 1909, A C 31 The Lord Chancellor held 
the accident did not arise out of or take place 
1 course of the employment, but took place 
for the moment the injured man quitted his 
yment " 

ore proceeding to deal wnth the scale of com- 
tioii as set forth in the first schedule to the 
ct us consider briefly the exceptions under 
ct 

sons who are not Workiuou. The definition of 
kman, given in Section 13, excludes — 

Persons whoso remuneration exceeds /250 per 
n, and who are not engaged in manual work 
Persons engaged in a pm ate and doraeshc 
ity, whose employment is of a casual nature 
Members of a police force 
An outworker 

A member of the emploj er’s family dwelling 
1 house 

Rcit uneralion It folloi s that a person who 
plojcd In way of manual labour comes within 
rl, even though his remuneration may exceed 
but where a person is engaged partly in 
al work and partlj in manual labour some 
ions may <u-isc, althoagh it is thought that if 


manual labour constitutes the principal duties of 
the employee the case wnll be within the Act 
It will be noticed that tho Section refers to 
remuneration and not to wages Therefore, not 
only cash payments, but board and lodgings, 
uniform, and other things — tho value of which is 
capable of being calculated in money — may be 
taken into consideration in assessing tho earnings. 

Penn v Spiers cS- Ponds, 1908, 1 K.B 766, 
illustrates tlus point ,In this case tips received 
by a waiter w'ere held to bo part of the man’s 
remuneration 

(6) Casual Natwe The term " casual natuic ” 
has created a good deal of speculation as to its 
meamng when apphed to employment in regard 
to domestic engagements, or in the words of the 
Act, “ otherwise than for the purpose of an 
employer’s trade or business ” 

The dicbonary meaning of the word " casual ” 
is " depending on chance," " occurring or coming at 
uncertain times," “ unsettled," and so on. 

The idea uppermost in these meanings is' 
intermittent 

It has been laid down by the courts in recent 
cases, however, that the mere fact of an employ- 
ment being intermittent does not necessarily make 
it of a casual nature so as to exclude a workman 
so employed from benefits under the Act, when 
there is evidence of a definite contract or arrange- 
ment. Whether an employment is of a casual 
nature or not will depend on the agreement existing 
between tho employed and the employer 
To take illustrabons — 

A window cleaner instructed at irregular intervals - 
by postcard to clean the windows of a jirivate house , 
held employmci.t of a casual labour 

In contradisbncbon to tlus case, where a washer- 
woman was engaged to attend on a certain day in 
each week, it was held by the Court of Appeal lliat 
" there was evidence of a contract," and that the 
employment was not casual 

(c) Outworker means a person to whom articles 
or materials are given out to be made up, cleaned, 
washed, altered, ornamented, fimshed, or repaired, 
or adapted for sale, in 2us own home, or on other 
premises not under the control or management of 
tho person who gave out the materials or arbcles 

(d) Lmploycis’ Family Member of the 
" employer’s family ’’ means wife or husband, 
father, mother, grandfather, grandmother, step- 
father, step-mother, son, daughter, grandson, 
grand-daughter, stepson, step-daughter, brother, 
sister, half-brother, half-sister 

Scale 'ol Compensation. First schedule (s s 1) 

This Seebon of the Act deals with the scale and 
condibons of compensabon, which are brieflj^ as 
follows — 

Fatal Injury WTiore death results from an 
injury, an amount equal to three years’ earnmgs — 
or a sum of £l5ti — whichever of those sums is tho 
larger, but not exceeding in any case £300 — ^where 
there is a total dependency 

{Example tVhere tlie average earnings of a work- 
man previous to death were 15s per w'eek, the 
minimum amount of £150 would be payable If 
the weekly wages wxre 50s per week, then £300 
would be paimble) , or 

A sura reasonable and proporbonato to the loss 
sustained where only partial dependency exists , or 
Reasonable expenses of medical attendance and . 
bunal (not exceeding 110) where the deceased leaves 
no dependants 
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tliem under the 1906 Act in respect of an injury- to a 
sailor during navigation, the owners of the lighter 
entered into a contract with a Captain Glover to 
navigate it to Cape Verde, in consideration for which 
tht} agreed to pay £1^2 lOs , Captain Glov'cr to 
provide an efficient trew and to pay their wages, 
and also to indemnify the '•hipowners against 
claims made by the crew 

The Master of the Roils, m the course of his 
judgment, srud . " In the circumstances, I Hunk 
the appellants {» e , the shipowners), j« tl.e course 
of or for the ■purpose of then trade or business, con- 
tracted witJi Glover {or the execution by or under 
Glover of jiarl of the work pitofpn to their under- 
tahin^, and m tliat sense undertaken by them, so 
that the c.ase falls within the prease terms of the 
Section " 

Under thi-^ Section the principal can only be 
held liable where the accident arises on, in, or about 
the j)remi‘-c-. on wlmh he has undertaken to do 
the work, nr which are otherwise under his 
control 

IXDf.NTS. — \\ hat IS an indent ’ It is a hs-t of 
goods sent bj oterst-a friends to a home bujer for 
pu'chase to the fiest adv.antage Let us look at such 
a list and endeavour to ascertain how it is treated 
on arrival m the bujer’s hands, \Vc will lake as 
an < sample na indtnt for eolton goods, such as a 
large firm of rncrelianl sltijipcrs would rceciv’e week 
bj week, or fortnightly, according to the arrival of 
the mail 

1 he buvtr cfunmcnei s by teleplioning the different 
manuf.arttirers to submit pattt rns of the liost they 
can do at a eiTtam pricf jiattems having 

.trrived. the fiuvcr jiioceeds to csaminc them, and 
after having liccidtd on, ^.av, two tr tfirec of the 
best cloths from the e.ght or tea sent in, he wilt 
jiass to a more minul< esaiiunation , and if he 
think- It itc'i-sMrv, proceed to te-Ls fo' count, 
breaking sirengtli, until he is quite satisficvl 
tlwt the eUitli tt filch he decide^ to buy is nfr-riluK ly 
Use best of the patternv suiimiHed Two or three 
clotles bijiig equal, the dr.iyrs and the length of 
timcTrsjuift'l Jo- dtiiver) would uclp to a dc( tsioit 


The buyer knows lus market, knows that certain 
districts do not care for blues, others jircfcr blues 
and do not hke pinks, and lie must buy accordingly. 
Given two cloths equal in value and two lots of 
designs equally saleable, one firm requiring ten 
weeks for deliv'cry and the other six weeks, the 
bujer would decide on the latter To cjccciitc an 
indent properlj, then, the buyer must be something 
akin to an expert m his ovvai particular branch of 
trade, must know his business fiom k to Z, must 
have almost as much Icnowlcdge of the goods he 
buys as the manufacturer from whom the goods arc 
bought, lake a buyer of cotton goods He must 
have some knowledge of the processes through 
vlueh the cotton passes from its raw' state to its 
finished condition in the piece Ginning, bale- 
breaking, combing, carding, spinning, sizing, 
wcav'ing, bleaching, dyeing, mercerising, etc. etc. 
With woollen or linen goods a similar knowledge 
must b( possessed by Oie successful buyer bo 
much, then, for textiles 

With proprietary articles, such as Bovril, Pcais' 
Soap, Sunlight Soap, Colman's Mustard, Bccchatn's 
Pills, etc , there is no difficulty, llic order is pi iced 
•ind confirmed, .and shipment and jiavment arr,angtd 
\ fj easily. 

But sample-, cannot be, submitted of, say, iron 
girders or fire engines, or machinery, Umvicldy 
arueles indented by- oversea friends are in nearly 
every' case bought from catalogue 

Let 11 tike as afiiial instance, that wc ore buy lug • 
to indent ,a ijiiantity of shawls for shiprmnt to, say, 
South Africa Pour firms ari in lompotition for the 
Order : Scotch, Lonrrtshirc, German, nnd Uaiian 
Prices and qu ility .are eijuak 1 firn we mint wm- 
sulir the v.inoiis trade or imsIi discounts, eo-t ot 
c.irnagr to ilocks, to say, tjkisgow, ilifkenhc id 
Hamburg, or Genoa; vchother ilic gmodj art 
delivered F O D (free on lioard), K A b (flee alotm- 
•■.di), or free to tlocks only, or whctluf a f t 1 
(cost, insurance, and freight) quotation v.ouM "'vo'-k 
out Uieapcr than f-.O B plus emt of frcipht Ike 
jao'nt <it whieb we rnu >t iini when bnyang to lU'h ill 
is the che-ii-esi landed co t at distmatton. 
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The geographical or clistuct index is used where 
it IS desired to classify customers or clients accord- 
ing to their towns, counties, or districts For 
instance, it may be more convenient to a firm to 
divide up the map of England and Wales into, say, 
eight sections, in each section of which there may 
be a traveller or a branch office In this ease, 
separate ledgers, address books, etc , arc often 
used, and the vowel system followed m each If 
tlic vowel system is not sufficient, however, to 
afford ready reference on account of the very large 
number of names, more columns may bo used, and 
the letters further subdivided, eg, Sa, Sc, Sc, Sh, 
Si, Sk, etc In a case of this kind, however, the 
card index would be the readiest and most clastic 
method of dealing with the matter The advantages 
of the card system are discussed elsewhere 

In mdexing names, the following rules should be 
observed — 

(1) Ordinary names should be indexed under the 
surname, e g , Smith (John) 

(2) Compound names should be entered under 
the first part of the name, and separately under the 
second, o g — 

Ford-Smith, A M 

Snuth (A M Ford-) See Ford-Smith 

(3) Titles and dignities should be added thus ‘ 
Wilson, (Sir Frederick) Bart , J P , D L 

(4) Names wnth prefixes Dcs, Du, De, La, Lc 
should be entered as follows : Du Manner (Clias ), 
DeLaval (Paul), La Touche (S P.), LcMarc 
(Joseph). Other foreign names should be indexed 
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under the surname following the prefix, e.g , Hoyde 
(S. von der) ; Billow- (A Von) ; Cate (H. ten ) , 
Knoop (J de). 

Public institutions and eoriiorations should be 
entered as far as possible under the iidine of the 
toivn, thus London County Council, Livcipool 
Corporation, Nottingham Public Library, Glasgow 
Infirmary, Manchester Simpson Memorial Institute 
(with reference from Simpson Memonal Institute). 

INDIA. — ^Position, Size, nnd Poimhdion. India 
includes the middle of the tlircc great southcin 
pemhsulas of Asia Nortliward it extends into the 
Himalayan region, its extreme north being at the 
foot of the Parnir plateau Westw-ard it lueludes 
Baluchistan and castwaid Burma, part of the 
peninsula of liido-Cluna India proper is held 
solely for economic reasons , so, too, is much of 
Burma Baluclustan, however, is important for 
purely strategic reasons, as ft commands one of 
the routes to India from the west The whole of 
the peninsular area lies witliin the tropics’ Cape 
Comorin, in the south, is only 8® from the equator, 
while the extreme northern point is in latitude .37° N 
The cast and west limits arc in longitude 61° L. 
and 99J° E respectively 

The total area is 1,773,168 square miles, and the 
population 315,132,537. 

Political Divisions, The larger part of India is 
adrmnistcred dircctlv bv the British, and the 
lemaindcr by native rulers under the guidance of 
a British resident 

The Driilsh Provinces are — 



Area m 
sq miles 

Popttlatton 

Burma (Upper, Lower, and the Shan States) 

236,738 

12,115,217 

Bengal , , . . ^ . 

Assam . . , . 

> 221,995 

86,402,866 

The New Province (Bchar, Onssa, and Chota Nagpur) 

United Provinces (Agra and Oudh) 

107,164 

47,182,044 

Aj raere-kicrwara 

2,711 

501,395 

Pun}ah 


20,330,339 

N W Frontier Province 

16,422 

2,125,480 

Baluchistan 

45,802 

414,412 

Bombay (Bombay, Sind, Aden) 


19,672.612 

Central Provinces anti Bcrar 


13,916,308 

Coorg . ... 

1,582 

174,976 

Madras 

141,726 

41,405,404 

Andamans and Nicobars 

3,143 

26,459 

Total 

1,097,901 

244.267,542 


Previous to 1912, Bengal included Bchar, Onssa, and Chota Nagpur , while Eastern Bengal and 
Assam formed one province 
The Native States are — 


' 

Area en 
sq mtles 

Population 

Hyderabad . . . . 

82,698 

13,374,676 

Baroda 

8,099 

2,032,798 

Mjsorc 

29,441 

5,800,193 

Jammu and Kashmir 

Siklum 

Kaipiitana States (Alwar, Bharatpur, Bilcanci, Bundi, Dholpiir, Jaipur, 

80,900 

3,158,126 
, 87,920 

Jaisalmer, Jodhpur, Karauli, Kotah, Tonk, and Mewar) 

Central India States (Barwani, Bhopal, Dhar, Gwalior, Indoie, Orchlia, 

127,541 

10,530,432 

and Bewa) ... 

78,772 

9,356,980 
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Fiom Bombay souUiyaid to Goa is the Konkan 
Coast . houth of tins »s the Malabar Coast On 
the cast, Madras is on the Coiotuniiflcl Coast 
Fiom the mouth of the Kistna to the mouth of the 
JMahanadi is the Golconda Coast, and beyond this 
the Onssa Coast, stretching as far as the Hugh 
month of the Ganges The coast hinds of the delta 
arc known as the Suodcrbwids 

Coinmumcnlioii. Of the iivers of India, the only 
one that affoids communication for anj consider- 
able distance is the Brahniajnitr.a, on which 
steamers ascend as high as Dibrugarh, the boats 
that at one time ran on the Indus having now been 
discontinued Despite its sire, the Ganges has no 
great through traflic uiion it , but in its valley is 
the closest network of lailw-ays In the Deccan 
the general cast and west ho of the river valleys 
makes tlie building of a north and south railway 
impossible The total length of lino m the whole 
empire (i e , including Burma and Baluchistan) is 
31,000 miles Of this, 2-1,000 arc owned by the 
Goccniment of India, and 3,621 are in Native 
States Ihe rcmaindei aio assisted cither by the 
cential or b\ loial goveininents, bj means of 
subsidies, rebates, or giants of land, the total length 
of independent and unassisted line being only 
42 miles 

Most of the Indian railway s arc of standard gauge 
— 5 ft 6 in After this comes the metic gauge — 
3 ft 35 in — chieflv m the less populated pai ts of the 
central Deccan, Rajputaiia and Gujerat, and along 
the foot of the Himalayas in the Ganges basin 
Special gauges of 2 ft and 2 ft 6 in are in use for 
short strolehcs of hue thioiighoiit the countiy 
The length of standard gauge lino is 16,000 miles, 
and of metre gauge 13,000 miles 

Fiom Bombay the lailway climbs up to the 
Deccan by a pass 1,900 ft above the sea, neces- 
sitating the employment of many rigrags and 
reversing stations As soon as the tableland is 
reached, one branch goes north-eastward to Allaha- 
bad and Calcutta, and another south-westward to 
Madias At Goa <i metre gauge line ascends the 
plateau Behind Calicut is a i cry low pass, through 
which luns a lino to Madias From Madras to 
Calcutta the lino follows the coast From the line 
wdiich runs paiallel with the Indus are important 
strategic branches, one going to Quetta, at the 
mouth of the Bolaii Pass, and the other to Peshaw ur, 
at the mouth of the Khybci 

The Great trunk Road, from Calcutta to 
Peshaw ur, is now used only locally since the 
cvtcnsion of the railways 

Climate. The climate of India depends largely 
on the monsoons these aic winds which blow 
regularly fiom the south-west from May till 
October, and from the north-east from November 
to February' Hie south-west monsoon, coming 
fiom the ocean, brings rain to the whole countiy, 
except that part around Madras, wluch is pio- 
tccted by the hills behind it The wnndw'aid sides 
of the Western Ghats, the Himalayas, and other 
mountains receive the most copious downipoiirs, 
while, in the Deccan particularly', the country' on 
the lee of the mountains has an uncertain rainfall 
and periodic famines The north-east monsoon, 
blowing for the most pai t over the land, is cool and 
dry, the only part of India ha\ mg ram then being 
the south-east Ihc hot season is between the tw’o 
monsoons in March and Apnl, so that the three 
piincipal seasons are the hot, the rainy, and the 
cool Witli a range of 30° of latitude, there is, of 


course, a marked dilTercnce 111 the degice of heat 
or cold in the iioith and south ; while the rainfall 
vanes from the .ilinost desert conditions'' of the 
lower Indus \aUcy and R.ijputana to those of the 
Kluussia Hills in 'Assam, where the annual down- 
pour of about 600 in is grcatei than in any' other 
part of the woild 

AgrlcuKural rroilucls. On the western co.ist of 
the peninsula and on the w cslei n slopes of Burma, 
the most important timbei is the teak In the 
Himalayan icgion the deodar, a kind of cedar, is 
plentiful, and in the intervening area the sal Ihe 
bamboo, of gieat local importance, gtows almost 
cveiy'whuie, and scveial varieties of palm arc found 
along the w cstern co-ust In the delta of the Ganges- 
Brahmapiitra, and in the distiicts along the foot of 
the ITimalaya, are dense, wet jungles, while the 
forests of Assam are inoic oiien The most 
important grasslands arc in the west of the 
Punjab, and on these stock-raising is a leading 
ocriipation 

Of the agricultural products, the most widely' 
grown are Oil-seeds, millet, and pulse, the two 
latter foiming the staple food of a laigc part of the 
population the principal oil-seeds are Linseed, 
iiiustaid, castor, i.apc, and sesame , the two millets 
most largely grown are great millet (joai) and spiked 
millet (bajta) Ihc chickpea (glow) is the most 
important of the pulses Other food ciops arc sugar, 
lice, wheat, tea, colTce, and tobacco Ihc cluef 
industrial plants are cotton, jutc, and indigo Of 
drugs, opium is the, most profitable crop 

Siiertr Cine sugar is very extensively grown, but 
does not entci much into coninicrcc, as the bulk of 
the crop is foi home consumption Ihc anioimf 
jiiodueed being insiinicicnt, some has to boimportOd 
Ihc principal mens arc in the northern half of flu 
countiy, wheio Agra, Bengal, Oudh, the Punjab, 
and Dastern Bengal are the largest piodiicers In 
the southern part of the country', sugar is made 
from the Pahny'ra and other palms 'Ihe total area 
under cane vanes from 2,250,000 to 2,750,000 
acres, the area under palms avci aging only 
170,000 acres The total aveiage production is 
41,000,000 cwts , and the inipoits 11,400,000 cwts 
The cxpoits, of home and foreign production 
combined, avciago 333,000 cwts 

Hjcc Although some upland or hill rice is grown, 
which does not require luigation like the lowland 
variety, the lattci is by' far the more important croji 
Since it must be planted where water to a considci- 
able depth can be allowed to cover the fields at 
particulai stages in its grow'th, the areas w’heie it 
can be pioduccd arc confuicd to the low-lying fields 
at the sides of streams, and hence most abundantly 
in the delta lands of tlie east, wheio two ciops arc 
generally obtained in the y'car, sometimes fiom the 
same field Dcsjiito this limitation, howcvei, mote 
land IS under nee than any other iiop Bengal has 
the largest area iiiidci nee, the acreage being equal 
to iiioic than that of all the other States togetliei 
Aftci these come Madias, the United Provinecs, 
the Central ProMiiccs, Assam, and Bombay' 

Cotton Cotton is a jilant which giows best 111 
sub-tiopical regions, or within the tropics in the 
more elevated regions, so that in India the principal 
cotton aicas aic on the high tropical Deccan, 
especially in Khandcsli, Beiar, and Waidha, and 
tlie lowlands of the Indus and the Ganges Indian’ 
cotton IS not so suitable as American cotton for 
manufacture by' maclmiery', liaMiig been produced 
for centuries to supply' the hand woikers at home , 
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tonsport Large areas of forest are rcser\ ed for the cspeaalh Hong-ICong, Cer-lon, and the Slants Sett! 
herds, tvlucli are carefully protected from indis- ments, Ae leading foreign countries being Gennai' 
ennunate destruction. and the Umted States 

KiUs, adjuta>ts and other birds, and, in some The a^ports by land, chiefly to Kepal an 
places, jachah, are tolerated for tlicir scavenging Afghamstan, compnse most rargeh Europea 
propensities Of harmful animals, i.^as, pat.ihers, cottons 

and S7iakcs arc tlie most destructiv e" botli to men The average annual value of the exports by sc 
and farm animals Tigers and panthers account for is /IM.OOO.OOO, and by land 400,000. 
the death of 1,200 human beings, and 60,000 cattle, Dhisions and Coniniordal Centres.* BENGAL, i 
and snakes 20.000 persons and 4,000 animals vearlv the wide sense, includes the Presidcncv of Bengal an 
The reople. Languages, and Religions. As India Behar, Nagpur, Onssa, under a heutenant-gov crnoi 
is such a compact countrj' on the map, it is some- the greater pari consisting of the delta and lowe 
times lost sight of that it has not one people, with basins of the Ganges and Brahmaputra. The soil i 
one language and one religion, but a complex of verv- fertile, and'enoimous quantities of nee .ar 
many different races and languages, and with cverv* grown, tlio area under tliat crop being equal t 
form of religion from the lowest to the highest”, nearly half the total area m the Empire , Othe 

yet when it is pointed out that there are as many important crops are oil seeds, pe.as, uheat, tea 

people in India as m the whole of the New World, mdigo. and tobacco 

wnth Africa added, the fact is not so sinking Ihe CnkiUta (1,043,307, watli subiirlis, other thai 
boundanes ot provnnees and States have little Howrah) became the capital of Bntish India it 

relation to anv of these , and, although languages 1773, and remained such until it was supersedes 

are to some extent regional, people of diverse race bv Dellii in 1912 It stands on the easto>-n ban) 
and religion live m tlie closest contact, a fact which of the Hi.gli, the largest of the distnbutanes o 
accentuates ratber than diminishes tlie bamers the Ganges Its docks the largest of which an 

between them The differences winch exist are due below the atv at Kidapur, extend lor 10 miles 

largely to the number of invasions of the countrv and tlicic !■? accommodation for vessels drawing 

that have occurred since prehistonc times One 34 ft The distance from London is .iboui 
cause of these in\ asions was the fact tli.at it was S.OOO miles The pnnapal exports are )ute. cotton, 
but seldom that the whole coimtiy could be brought nee, wheat, and opium , and the jinnupal imports 

under tlic sway of one ruler, and tlie quarrels coal, iron and other metals, hardw ire cotton goods, 

between the States became the opportumtv of the and other textiles 

invader It was bv' taking advantage of such Hoxtra) (179,000) lies on the opposite bank of tlie 
quarrels that the Bnbsh in the first case gamed a Hugh, and really forms part of Calcutta It is 
firm hold here that the jute factones are situ ited, together 

Of the pnncipal languages, the following are with cotton nulls and othei industnal tindcrlakings 
spoken by more tlian 10,000,000 of people • Hindi Patna (136,000), on the Ganges, opposite its 
{87.000,000) , Bengah (45,000,000) , Telugu junction watli the Gunduk, is the centre of tlie 
(21,000,000) , Mahratlu (18,000,000) ; Punj.abt surrounding agncultuial regions 
(17,000,000), TamiH (17,000,000) , Rajastliam Goyn (50,000), (109,000), Mngnl^«r(74, 000), 
(11,000,000) , Kananese (10,000,000) , Gujarati with otlicrs almost as largo, are towns once famous 
(10,000,000) , Uiajai (10,000,000) for hand-made fahnes, but now merely local 

English IS spoken bv' rather more than 250,000 centres 

The principal religions are : Hindu (218,000,000) ; THE UNITED PROVINCES OF AGR.V AND 
Malioinmedans (67,000 000) , Buddlusts (11,000,000), OUDH he bclwxen the Jumna on tlie south and 
Chnstians (4,000,000) . Sikhs (3,000,000) ; Jains tlie Himalavas on the north, and are ti.averscd by 
(1,250,000) Of the airistians, two-tlurds belong the Ganges and sevei.al of its Larger tnbutanes 
to tlie Province of Madras, where at one time Irrigation is earned on to such an ixtcnt that the 
Portuguese roissiofi.anes laboured size of these nvere is gie.atly diiiniusheti Rive is- 

There are 21,000 Jews clucflv in Go.a, and the most c.xtcnsiv cly grnwai crop but, commercially, 

100,000 Parsis scattered throughout the country, vvhc.at is the most important The sug<ai c.anc is 

and to a large e.\tent controlling its commerce cultivated cspcciallv m the north, and a Inigo area 

Occupations. Agttculhne has alwavs been the is under cotton 
leading occupation in India, and even now tvvo- (260,000), in spite of its size, is ot little 

thirds of tlie people are dircctlv dependent upon more than local importance It has, however, con- 
the soil The followang list gives in millions the sideraMo texblc and metal work mdustnes, 
numbers in the pnncipal occupations • .-tgriculture earned out by hand RcccnfK, howtver, faetoric,s 

(192), ircncial labour (IS) , food, dnnk, etc (IT), on Western lines have been established for the 

te.xbleindustTies(ll), profcscsions (5) , commerce (4) manutacturc of non and paper 

Commerce. Itvpoiis The pnncipal imports by Brnauc (204,000) wath manufactiues oi silk, 
sea are mainl> from the United Kingdom Bv f.ar gold, and German silver goods, owes its imjiortaiuc 
the most important item is cotton gootls Ihen targelj to thefact ot bciiig thecentieoi Brahminism. 
comesugar,railw<avinatcnal.machinerv, iron, steel, while Allahabad (172 000) at the jimctum ot the 
hardware, and woollen goods , Ganges and the )umnn, is the chief Mussulman 

The principal import bv land is grain, and the citv. and of increasing importamc through the 
chief countrv traded wath Nepal introduction of railw.avs 

The avcr.age annual value of the impiorts bv sea .Utrmp ir (32,000, less than hiif of whit it vv.is 
IS /106.200,000, .and bv land /5, 130,000 in 1901). though still i claming some larjn t-w< iviiig ' 

ExpPtis The pnncijval exports bv sea arc raw .and allied mdustnes, is ot declining .mpoitin>.i 
cotton and cotton m V anous stages of manufacture, Ca'vnpcif (179,000), on the Ganges, has large 
raw jute .and jute goods ncc," hides, seeds, tea, cotton and leather mdustnes org.vmscd to .an 
and opium These arc sent mamly to the United increasing extent on Vestern Imes^ 

Kingdom and the Bntish Possessions generally, Apa (185.000) and .Ifcrnd (116,000) are among 
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important crops are cotton, oil seeds, indigo, and 
tobacco The rainy season on the south-east is 
during the rvinter , 

Madias (519,000), on the cast coast, is about 
7,500 miles from London, and has no natural 
harbour, a fact that prevents it receiving such a 
large share of the trade of its province, as is the 
case vvath Bombay and Calcutta Iherc is now a 
harbour of about 200 acres, but all goods hav'e to 
be lightered The pnncipal exports are cotton, 
sugar, indigo, ncc, and cocoanut oil , and the 
imports hardv arc and manufactured goods generally 
Calicut (78,000) was the landing-place of Vasco 
da Gama, and so the first port to carry on trade 
with Europe, a trade which still survives, coffee 
and timber being evjiorted 

Salem (59,000) has extensive iron deposits, which 
are at present of little value, owing to the absence 
of fuel Experiments are being made, however, to 
carry the ore northwards to the Onssa region, 
where coal and hmestonc are more readily av'ailablc 
Madura (134,000) and '1 richtiwpoly (122,000) arc 
of local Importance only 

ASSAM IS the valley' of the Brahmaputra.bctvvecn 
the Himalayas on the north and the Khassia and 
Xaga Hills on the south Ihe rainfall in the former 
IS the highest in the world Tlic area under rice is 
large in comparison with the size of tlie province, 
but the most important crop commercially' is tea, 
of V hich Assam supplies the bulk of the Indian 
output 

1 hero are no large towns 
Shtllong (8,000) IS the administrative centre 
Darphnq (17 000) is the centre of the tei area 
BfiRMA IS a mountainous country through which 
from north to south, run deep valleys, the largest 
of which are occupied by the Irawadi and the 
Salwin Ihe northern part is known as Upper 
Burma The southern portion, called I-ower Burma, 
includes the deltas of the two great nv'crs, the 
narrow Arakan coast plain adjoining Bengal, and 
thi Tcnassenm coast plain in the Malav' Peninsula 
In the Upper Burma, milkt is the most important 
cereal, although a large amount of ncc is grown 
In Ivowcr Burma, enormous quantities of ncc .arc 
grown for export Ihu forest on the mountain 
sl'ipcs yield valuable timber, teak being a leading 
export Petroleum is also obtained 

liapqoor (293 000), to the east of the delta of the 
Irawadi, S.OOf) miles from London, accommodates 
vessels drawing 21 ft , and is increasing r.apidly 
in impO'tancf IIi'i prim ipal exports are ncc, 
petrolenim, and tc.^k 

Mandatav (138.000), on the Ir.av.adi is the most 
important town in I'pp-er Burma, and is connected 
bv rail with Rango-jn, alo'ig the valley of the 
Sdtaung which runs midway between the t'O 
larger v.alScv^ It i. tlu rvntrc of a eonsi<ior.iblc' 
nvi-r t'affiv 

tfetUmic)! .It the mouth of Ihr 9,ahvin, exports 
S.argtl’ ini- at.'l ncc 

B VIA CHlSrAN, a barren and sparsely' pop.j. 
laUd tovntrv', a Ji'ld solclv fc" mlit.irv purpo'w 

hi (I5,fi*)0i IS tin? p'lmipal native toan 

Qu-hs t3t.b09) the mtfitary centre is comity.ud 
vviTh Inti.v i,v ra;! 'h'oiieli tb' Itoirn i’.ac-, and lias 
' on'Ctj'i' ,it!v risen jii imoii-t vm c as a trade c. nt-se 

TPI , AN'UAV V> Ibl I'l the Bay of 

B*r,rrl (cr tains fo"*ts of ban’ls'^'i and v.vhiible 
nml-rr .V- V ~t '.•Itu'icbr'l 

ft. of Ithir, -"'J .1 sp*'T'did is r- i as a 

pc-,i5 s-f ‘•t'l Tm*- 


THE NICOBAR ISL VNDS, further south, export 
large quantities of cocoanut fibre and copra 
The Principal Naiive States. K ASHMIR hc-s in the 
north among tlie Himalayas The most important 
part IS the Vale of Kashmir, where Srinagar (128,000) 
the capital, is situated Agriculture is tlie leading 
occupation, although the making of texbles, 
including cashmere shawls and fine metal work, is 
carried on in the capital 

THE RAJPUfANA STATES lliese he scat- 
tered to the south-east of the Indus, many of them 
in the semi-arid region where famines .arc frequent ' 
The largest of them is BARODA, made up of a 
number of detached fragments, wath the city of 
Baroda (99,000) as the capital 
HYDERABAD is the largest nabvc State m the 
Dcccan, and, being almost wholly' in the region of 
uncertain rainfall, is very' liable to famine Hydera- 
bad (501,000) is the capital and only' large town 
Coal IS being raised in the eastern part of the 
State in increasing quantities, especially m the 
neighbourhood of Singarom 
MYSORE My'sorc occupies the south portion of 
the Deccan In its forests wild elephants abound 
Gold IS mined and coffee extensively grown 

Bangalme (189,000), occupying an elevated and 
healthy position, was the capital when the State 
was under the British 

Mysoie (71,000) is the present capita! 

Mails to India art despatched every' Friday'^ 
evening 1 he time of tr.ansit is to Bombay fomteen 
day's, to Calcutta sixteen d.ay s, to Madras sixteen 
day's and to Rangoon eighteen days 
INDIA COUNCIL REDITl'ANCUS.— The Indian 
Government has to make large payments in the 
United Kingdom in sterling on account of interest 
on Its debt, etc Tins revenue is collected in silver 
rupees, some of which hav'e, however, to b'‘ 
exchanged for gold, in order that the interest pay* 
menLs shall be m-ido On the other hand, a large 
number of British merchants have to make pay- 
ments in India in rupees for the* enormous qimnli- . 
ties of tea, jute, corn, etc,, imported from that v'<isl 
country The India Council, which is the governing 
body' of India, therefore, offers each week for tender 
so many rupees payable m India, m other words 
it sells its rupees m India lor sovereigns payable 
here, thus performing the function of hill broker-- so 
far as remittances between Imlia and the United 
Kingdom are concerned Rupees arc spoken Of m 
lakhs, a lakh being 100,000 In figures the number 
of l.iiths IS usually denoted by the first toinnia, 
followed liv two noughts, vvith a lommi .md theri 
three noughts I'or cvamtilc, 14 lakhs would be 
wTifltn as follo.vs • Rs 14,00,000 llie rupee being 
worth Is 4cl , a lal h is i qmv.alcnt to /6,w7 
INDIA II.VN.- — A term novs obsolete, but one 
which vv.is formerly in use to indicate a ship wli'eh 
was engaged in tin La't Indian trade. 

INDIAN CORN, OR .ILllZi:, -The produce of .a 
species of grass, the Zea mayi, which is now' grows* 
pnrcipvlly in the United bt.ltes and along the bird s 
of the Danube M.uze r.'inks nex< to ute In it* 
impo’-tanre as a etrt.xl being nth in sl'iichy eeii 
fatty suhst.Miecs Troin the meal, torn-f!''i’r rir 
oswego IS p.-cpxrcd Among its otlitr j rtidin-ts .s'e 
paner from the straw, and tugnr, vinegar, ei'S 
tz'^rh from the gras' The Bnt.sh ViS'iirh is fd! 
u'cfu! aj fodder 
INDIAN LML—fike Ixi ) 

I.VDIAN RAHAVAI.S. — Kniiwav'" in Irt'h- cite 
d.ticrcnt puTpon-i; <i) Th'- o'd-'iirp jiurjits' ‘ -oi 
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(decided by a common or traverse jury The 
whole document forms the indictment, but if there 
are several oficnccs charged, each one is contained 
in a sepal ate patagraph and is technically known 
as a " count ” There are many diflicull and intri- 
cate rules as to the inclusion (or, as it is technirally 
called, joinder) of various counts in the same 
indictment lotally distinct offences cannot be 
joined Thus, if A is charged with several thefts, 
each theft being from a different individual, the 
charges cannot be entered as counts in a single 
indictment, but a separate indictment is loquiicl 
for each The importance of accuracy m the 
framing of indictments led to some luiious results 
in bygone days, but by loeeiit legislation the court 
has now amjDlc poweis of amendment m eases of 
error llie formal part of every indictment is as 
follows “ The jurors for our Lord the King upon 
their oath present that,’’ etc , and each count in an 
indictment, after the first, commences, “ And 
the jurors aforesaid, upon their oath aforesaid, 
do further present that the said,” etc , in each case 
naming the prisoner and stating the offence with 
wluch ho IS charged Until a true bill (qv) is 
found by the grand jury, it is incorrect to speak of 
the document as an indictment It is merely a 
" bill of indictment ” 

INDIGO. — A blue dye obtained by fermentation 
from the leaves of various plants, of which the chief 
IS the /sails tinctoiia of Bengal It is sold in the 
form of a dark blue sohd, and owes its value as a 
dyeing agent to the presence of indigotin It is 
still much used in England for dyeing woollen 
cloth and for calico pnnting, but the demand for 
the Indian article has fallen off tremendously since 
the introduction, towards the end of the nineteenth 
century, of artificial indigo, obtained from a coal- 
tar product, the latter being universally used in 
. Germany and in most other countnes Vanous 
kinds of indigo are obtained from South and West 
Africa, Java, and Central America 
INDrVIDUALlSSI. — ^The Individualist, like the 
Socialist, aims at the maximum amount of public 
good He, too, regards society as a co-operation of 
mutual service , he differs from the Soaalist only 
as to the means of attainmg pubhc welfare The 
question between him and the Socialist is, after 
all, one of the stomach : it is a question of how 
the greatest production of matcnal goods is to be 
obtained, and how these goods, when m existence, 
shall be most righteously distributed The Sociahst 
aflirms that these aims are best attained by regula- 
tion and combination , his opponent prefers the 
method of freedom and competition The Indi- 
vidualist upholds pnvate property, because it is 
the most potent instrument for stimulating a man 
to work for his follows, because, despite the notable 
and deplorable exceptions, most fortunes have been 
made by ways that have conferred a far greater 
benefit on the community than their possessors 
have ever been able to obtain “ The single brain 
of James Watt is the greatest wage fund that has 
ever ansea m the world,” and yet Watt made no 
mordinate fortune The Individualist honours in 
their descendants the claims of those who have so 
added to the public wealth that life is made easier 
for all For he holds that the rich man, the great 
inventor, or organiser, or initiator, has usually con- 
ferred on society much more than he gets from 
soacty , and tliat the poor, ” the disinherited,” 
often jenough fails to pay his footing m the world 
,He upholds landed property' and jiatents and copy- 


rights, because the investment ‘of capital in what 
may be most profitable lines will only be secured 
when, as a premium agmnst possible loss, profits 
arc assured, either in jicrpctuity or for a limited 
period He upholds interest because he feels that 
opportunity of remunerative investment is the 
greatest incentive to increase and to economise 
pubhc wealth He supports the unrestricted choice 
of occupations and the freedom of contract^ not 
merely because a free man is' a higher moral being 
than one whose whole life is regulated and pre- 
scribed for him, but because a certain rough justice 
proportions rewards to service He desires that, 
though the law cannot undertake to punish idle- 
ness, or intemperance, or improvidence, yet these 
vices should be visited by their national penalty of 
povci ty , and that toil, temperance, and prudence 
shall reap then fitting recompense of comfort. 

In short, he points out that, in all the great 
departments ol the industrial hie o£ a nation, the 
greatest happiness of the greatest number is 
attained by the obvious and simple system of 
natural liberty In the consumption of goods a 
man must choose for lumsolf ; for in the diversity 
of tastes no one has power to say which of two 
things a man will consider the more accejjtable 
Give two boys a shilling each to spend, 'and more 
happiness will follow if each chooses ' for himself 
than if each for the other In jiroduction the 
Individualist teaches that industnal freedom, means 
greater scope for mutual services , that the success 
of an enterprise depends on whether the com- 
munity needs it , and that, as society develops, 
the interests of its mcmbeis become over more 
harmonious Competition creates abundance, ease 
of acquisition, variety, quahty, and cheapness to 
the consumer , and by arousing the spirit of 
emulation it preserves from langtiislung the pro- 
ductive forces of the world in their war on want 
Wlien operations are carried on by those who 
necessarily are the most keenly interested m 
success, the maximum of utility is obtained with 
the minimum of waste Yet the cheapness for 
which he seelis is that caused by case of produc- 
tion , not that occasioned by the ill remuneration 
of the worker He views the pursuit of pnv'atc 
wealth as a means towards the general good , and 
he criticises as severely as his socialistic opponent 
business methods wluch have ceased to be of social 
service, which sacrifice the general good to private 
gain If freedom of exchange is permitted, he 
argues that goods will spontaneously 
place whore they are valued most, because there 
they can perform most service He would lay , 
the burden of proof as to the dcsirabiUty of 
intervention on tliose who advocate it ; and 
would not admit it except where the case for 
expediency is strong, for he regards the active 
busmess of hfe as a most important part of 
tical education for a people He would have mi 
realise their industrial responsibilities ; he shows 
that competition is the form of the struggle lor 
existence, which alone keeps a race or a spcciM 
from degenerating And he is loth to trust busi- 
ness to the State, whose agents are usually 
not from, those who are most capable, but from 
those who please most, and whose methods ar 
more rigid than those ol individuals or of voluntary 
associations ‘ 

And the best intentioncd Governments 
People understand their own business and tnw 
own interests better, and care lor them more, tti 
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IS payable to bearer But if the holder adds, after 
the name of Jolui Jones, Pay Alfred Robinson or 
order," and signs his own name underneath, the bill 
IS now specially indorsed, and cannot be transferred 
until It bears the signature of Alfred Robinson, 
who may in turn mdorse it either specially or in 
blank 

A restrictive indorsement is one which prohibits 
the further negotiation of the bill or which expresses 
that It IS a mci c authority to deal with the bill as 
thereby directed, and not as a transfer of the owner- 
ship thereof. cg,“ Pay D only.” or " Pay D for the 
account of X," or " Pay D oi order for collection " 
Such an indorsement gives the indorsee a right to 
receive payment of the bill and to sue any party 
thereto, provided the indorser could have sued him, 
but no power to transfer his rights as indor-^ee 
unless expressly authorised to do so If the 
restrictive indorsement authorises a further transfer, 
all subsequent indorsees take the bill nith the same 
rights and subject to the same liabilities as the 
first indorsee under the restrictive indorsement 
A “ qualified indorsement " expressly negatives 
or limits the personal liability of the indorser 
A common indorsement of tins kind is one to which 
the words " sans lecotiis " {q v ), arc added 

A conditional indorsement is one which purports 
to transfer the bill subject to some condition 
This condition may always be disrcgaided by the 
paier, and payment to the indorsee is valid, 
whether the condition has been fulfilled or not 
Tins does not, however, affect the position of the 
indorser and the indorsee in respect of the condition 
itself (See Conditional Indorsement) 

Wien a bill wluch is made pay'able to order is 
transferred by the holder without indorsement, 
the transferee only takes sueh rights in the instru- 
ment as were possessed by the transferor In order 
to complete the instrument, the court may compel 
a transferor to indorse a bill whieh is made payable 
to his order if he impropcrK refuses to do so 

Any signature which appears upon a negotiable 
instrument must be made by' the person named 
or by some agent duly authorised to make it for 
him A forged or aii unauthonsed signature or 
indorsement is allogetlicr inoperatne, and no 
holder of a bill can acquire any right through the 
same Also payment of a bill under a forged 
indorsement is of no effect as far as discharging the 
bill is concerned A banker is liable for paying 
a bill under a forged indorsement, unless the' bill 
IS one drawn on a banker payable on demand. i e„ 
a cheque, or the payee is a fictitious or non-cxisfcnt 
jiercon (qv), or the person against whom it is 
sought to enforce jiasraent is precluded from 
setting up the forgery An unauthorised indorse- 
ment IS not on the same footing as a forgery, for 
an unauthorised indorsement may be ratified. 
(Stl rORGI D AMI bNAUniORISED SibxATtKr ) 

If any indorsement on a lull is made hy a parly 
who In's not the capacity to contract, e g an 
infiint or a corporation, the instrument is not thtTcby 
invalidateel Of course the infant or the eorjiora- 
uon eannot he made liable, but this m no wi>-e 
iifle-t* the hab'iity of all other signato'ie-- 

Indorse ni'ets on a bill of exchange may at anv 
time be stru'k out hy the holder of the' bill If 
tins Sint mg out is done* .nttidioiiaily, iht indorser 
ir freed from liability upon the bill, 'and this exon- 
eration extends to all indo-scrs whose indorte- 
mrnts have bun made suliscqinnt to tbosr of 
the j: dor«cr who L. struck out 


INDORSEMENT CONFIRMED.— In the case of 
many banking transactions, irrcgulanlics are bound 
to occur in spite of the utmost care Somebmes, for 
example, a cheque is paid in for collection to a 
banker, and the banker knows that it is all taght in 
spite of an irregular indorsement To avoid delay, 
the collecting banker frequently writes the words 
“indorsement confirmed ’’ adding his own banks 
name , and if it is, for example, a joint-stock bank, 
the w ords arc followed by the name of the bank and 
the signature of the manager, per procuration . 

In practice, it is considered advisable to use tiie 
words "indorsement confirmed" ratlier than 
“ indorsement guaranteed," as m the latter case 
it might be held that a 6d stamp was necessary as 
for any other guarantee, 

INDORSEMENT GUARANTEED.— (See INDCRSL- 

ment Coneirmed ) 

INDORSEMENT OF RANK NOTE.— It happens 
very frequently that where a hank note is tender 
m payment, the payee asks the person pay'ing o 
mdorse the note There is no law compelling sut i 
an indorsement, but the payee can always refuse 
to give change out of tlie note if the mdorsemen 
is refused By' indorsing, the indorser is liable upo 
the document if the bank fails to meet the note 
It IS the custom of the Bank of England to 
an indorsement whenever a note is presented 
payment As all Bank of England notes are pav^ 
able m gold, on demand, at the head office, t 
office has no right to insist upon the » 

INDORSEMENT OF DEPOSIT BECEH’T.-A 
deposit receipt is not a negotiable instrument, a 
the indorsement upon it is really a discharge to 
banker upon repayment of tlic money B t 
receipt is for £2 or over, the signature on , 
must be made across a Jd adhesive stamp, 
the pnntcd form of receipt is already impress 
with a Id stamji (Sec Deposit Receipt ) 

INDORSER.— The meaning of this term is a 
person who wntes his name upon the back oi « y 
document Thus, tlic payee of a bill of 
Or a cheque WTites his name upon the back tne 
and becomes an indorser And similarly' as * 
bill or cheque is negotiated each person who i^ 
Ins name upon the back is an indorser and bec 
liable upon the same, if value has been given ^ ‘ ^ 
time for it, i e . unless the bill is an aecommoda 
bill ((j V ) But in order to complete his 
the bill an indorser must not only' sign his r>‘ 
upon tile instrument, he must deliver it / 
indorser may add after his signature such v 
as "without recourse to me" or "sans rccc 
(av), and the Act provides than nn indorser * 
insert an lyprt'Ss sfijiulation (1) negativing 
limiting Ills own liability to the holder, o W 
waning as regards himself some or all o 
holder’s duties His liability, as w. 

subject to wliat has just been set out It is 
noticed that an indorsement, so called, , 

written on the face of tlic bill It 
cv'cr, to try and txpenment with nt’go ■ 
instruments . i,, ’ 

The indorser of a bill of exdiange is bo , 
certam csitoiipels (qv), in the same 
drawer and acceptor, and a slight ‘ 

of the uvual methods adopted in the 'icgou' 
bills of exchange vail male 
cstojincls must exist By' section 55, si b - 
2, of the Bills of Exchange Act, 18S2 , 

" The indoxser of a bill by indornng n— 

" (a) Engages that on dtic prtwtnti i - 
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Pucc 


Corr« t or Csuallj Arccpfcti 


U'ro'ij! or ^ot Uatully \occpi( I, 


Me^sr': llrowri i 

iMc<i‘;rs J iS. I Urown 

Ml, sir*: Urmvii 

Mossrs Brou iis 
Brown &. Co 

Mfurs Blown iV Co 

Missn Brown A. Jonis 

Brown >1 Jonts, Lil 

riic Bntisli Co\ , 1 d , jitr 
John Brown 
TJit Brill'll Cov , 1 d 


The Brilish Bakins Coj 


J A. 1 Brown 

Brown A. Son 

J Brown A Sons 

ixrjiro Mrssr-- Brown, J Jone-s 

Brown Bros 

Brown iV J?rown 

J A 1 Brown 

prr pro Mtssr- J A I Brov n 

J. font' 

John A J Imiins Blown 

John Brown riiornai Brown 

\V Brow a 

W AW Brown 

Browns 

Brow n A C o\ 

ptrpro. Brown A Co, J Joins, M.nnr 
per pro Brown A Co . J. Jones 
Brown A Co, hj J Joiit-, Vsint 

Brown A Cov 

per pro Mvssrx Brown A Co J Joiie,. 

Brown lA Co, John Brown, Birtmr 

J Blown J Joins 

Brown A Joins 

per pro Brown A Jonrs, Ld , 

J Smith, Seorct.nrv 
per pro The British Oh , Ld 

John Brown, Sirrctarv 
Indorsfd In ordi r of The Bntisli ( oiii- 
p.inw, Cd , .and pl.accd to tin crfdit 
of tfieir acconnt per pro tile \ A \ 
Bank, Ld , J Brown, Manager 
per pro Ihe Untnh Coy, lal . 

J Brown, Strrclarv 
ptr pro The Bntisli Cov , I <1 , 

J Brow n 

pro, or Tor, The Bntish Co\ , I.d , 

J Brov n, M.mai'v r j 
For 1 he British Cov , Ld , 

J Brown, IJirector 

The British Cov , 1x1 , I 

J Brown, Secret. arv ' 
(Strictly the nnlorsiment should sfiow ' 
that the Sccrctarv sign' I or, vir ( 
' On behalf of the Company ) 

The British Cov, Ld„ 

perj Brown, Socy 

Kcctived inpayment of call & passed 
1 to endit of pivccs 

per jiro The \ A Y. Bank, Ld , 

1 J Brown, Manager 

For the British Coy , I d 
I In Liqiiidatioii 

I For or on boliall of Tlic Bntisli Cov ,Id 
' J Brown, Seev 

per pro The British Baking Cov , 

I J Brown, Sccrctarv 

pel pro The Bntish Baking Cov., 

' Brow n A J ones 

I For the British Bikmg Coy , 

I J Brown, Agent 

ptrpro Tin British A Universal Baking 
1 Coy 

fForraerly The British B ikmg Co ), 

I J. Brown, Scev 


p p. The British Baking Cov , 

J Browai, I’roprictor 
The British Baking Coy , 

J Brown, 

cashier authorised to sign 
The f3riltsh Baking Coy , 

J Brown, Manager. 
(It IS better that Brown should sign per 
pro , For, or On Iielialf of ) 


llrtWMi 

Hrowii A Coy. 
tie .Sis Brown 


I A I Brown, per J Jones 
J. AT. Brown. J Jvvnes 


Ml ssrs M' Brow n 
1 A W Br.Hvn 
Brown A Cov 

For Brown A (o, J Joins 
Brow ii A Co , J J 
Brov II, Smith A Jones 
Ja« Brown lA Co 

pf-r pro Brown A Co, pro I Jones 
U. Smith 

Messrs Brov n A Co 


Join, A Brown. 
Brown vA Join s, Ixl 
John Brovn 


per jiro The British Cot , Lei , 

J. Brown, pro Al.anaper 
J. Brown, Secy , British Cov , X.d 

ptrpro The British Ctirapant, 

J Brown, Secy 

per pro The British Coy , Ixl , 
pir pro John Brown, Secy. 

J, Jones. 


The Briti'h Coy ,1x1 (But see Section 
77, Companirs (Consolidation) Act, 
190S, under Compa vies ) 


For T he Bntish Coy , I.d , m 

Liquidation 

For J Brown, Liquid ttor, 

J Jones 


The British Baking Cov , 

p p. J Brown, Secy 


John Brown, Manager, British Bakuig 
Coy 

per pro The Baking Coy , J. Brown, 
Secy 

The British Baking Coy 
per pro The British Baking Co , Ld , 
J Brown, Secy 



Pajee 


Correct or Usually Accept'd 


Wrong or Not Ucnally Asceptsd. 


Cash or Order , Requires drawer’s uidorsemcnt 

Wages or Order i Do 

Estate % Order j Do , 

\\ ages or Bearer i Ko indorsement required 

King Charles the First or i Do 

Order i 

Dich Swivelier or Order j Do 

(a fictitious person) [ 

s s Britannia or Order . Requires indorsement bj an authorised 

' official 

Corporation Stock or Order j Requires Cit> Treasurer’s indorsement , 

Bearer or Order ' UsualK treated as payable to Dearer 

Income Tax or Order i Requires indorsement of Collector of , 

' Inland Revenue 

My son the hearer , Requires son’s indorsement 

Mi, son, the bearer or Ordci Do , 

\V. B . W B W Brow-n ' 

% of John Brown Placed to credit of Payee’s account 

per pro British Bankuic; Co , I d , 

. J. Jones, Managei 

Brown &. Jones (names (perpro Brown & (ones,! Smith, Manr> 
transposed) ’■! perpro JoncsiBrovn, T Smith, Manr 

Ann Browai (spelled Ann B'own AuneBroiac Anne Browne 

w rough’) 1 

Rohr rt Alacinlyre (spelled > Robert MacIntyre Robt MeIntvTo Robert Mdnts re 
wrongly) I 

V/ Brown or orijerj J Usual! v treated as being payable t.. 

(alteration initialled by , bearer 

drawer) ! , 

BrowTO J Brovai Brown. 

John Brovn & Another For Self &. another, 1 John Brown. 

_ J Brown , 

Representatues of John For Self and Co Executors of the late 
Eros n j John Bro.tn, J Jones 


John Brown for J Jones 
•Miss Brot.-n (now mairiedl 
Brown <S. Co , Ld (correct 
title J R Brown S. Co , 
Ld) 

The Secretary (drawn bj a 
Companj) 

Dividend Warpant. 
John Brown, John Jones 
and R Smith 
John Brown & Another 
John Brown 
John Brown, or Bearer 


' John Brown for John Jones 
, M Jones lie Brovn 
' ( Brown <S. Co , Ld, 

•j per pro J R Brown & Co , Ld . 

, T ^ J Jones, Secy 

) J Jones, Sccrctarj'. 


! John Brown (or John Jones or R 
j Smith may sign alone) 

' John Brown 
i John Brotvn 
John Brown should sign 


per pro. J Brown, R. Smith- 

f 

1 


} 


i Jas Smith (the other referred to) 
' per pro John Brown, J. Jones. 
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■aie, in, great part, adopted by SctUoti 91 of the 
b’alcnts and Utsigns Act, 1907, the prov>sion>: of 
\%hidi may from time to time be applied by O.det 
Xn Connell to foreign cmmtnes and bnlish poisc-.- 
sions Ihe Act, lio\ce>cr, dors not completeh tarry 
out the convention, ttincc it doii not enable trade 
m irks registrable m other countries to be r< gisicred 
here unless they fall within the classes laid down 
for English trade marks 

INE15IUATES ACTS.— Ihe first of these Acte 
svas passed in 1879 with the object of facilitating 
the control and cure of habitu.d drunkards It was 
regarded as an evoenment to remain in force only 
ten years, and dealt chiefly with tlie promsion of 
licensed “ retreats “ to which non-crimmal hibitual 
drunkards might bo admitted By the Inebriate-. 
Act of 1S8S, some modifications w ere introduced into 
the Habitual Drunkards’ Act of 1879, and the period 
of Its application was prolonged indefinitely In 
1892 a Parhamentary Committee was appointed to 
enquire into the best mode of dealing with habitual 
drunkards, and as a result the Inebriates’ Act of 
1898 was passed, which mlTodticcd special jirovi- 
sions for dealing with criminal habitual diunkards, 
and a short supplemental y Act w.os passed in 1899 
These four Acts together are called the Inebriates 
Acts, 1879 to 1899, and under them (jov’cr is given 
to tlie local authontj’ (in general it is the county 
council, but in a borough it is the borough council) 
to grant to any one or more persons a Urcncc for a 
period not exceeding two years, to keep a " retreat,” 
and such licence can bo renewed o' revoked from 
time to time One at least of those licensees must 
reside in the retreat and be responsible for its 
management A duly qualified medical man must 
bo employed, but the licensee, if on tlie Medical 
Register, may Inmself act as the medical attendant 
The word " retreat ” moans a house, licensed by 
the licensing authority named in the Acts, for Hit 
reception, control, care, and curative treatment of 
habitual drunkards 

An habitual drunkard is a person who, not being 
amenable to any jurisdiction in lunacy, is, by 
reason of habitual intemperate dnnlang of intOM- 
catmg liquor, at times dangerous to himself or her- 
self or to others, or incapable of managing himself 
or herself and his or her affairs Habitual drunkards 
may be admitted to retreats on their own applica- 
tion , such apphcation must be made to the 
licensee of a retreat in a specified form, and must 
bo accompanied by a statutory declaration of two 
persons that the applicant is an habitual drunkard, 
and the signature of the appheant must be attested 
by a justice of the peace who must satisfy himself 
that the appheant is an habitual drunkard, and 
understands the effect of his application for admis- 
sion to a retreat An appheant, after his admission 
and reception, is not entitled to leave the retreat 
before the oicpiration of the term mentioned in his 
application, unless discharged or authorised by 
licence as provided by the Act, and he may be 
detained against his will until the expiration of 
the said term provided it does not exceed two 
years Permission may be given by a justice of 
the peace at the request of the licensee of a 
retreat, for the habituiil drunkard to live with any 
respectable and trustworthy person for a definite 
period for the benefit of his health, such period not 
to exceed two months in the first instance, but such 
penod before its expiry may be renewed for a further 
two months and so on, from time to lime, until his 
penod of detention has expired Teave of absence 


from a rctn-at may be forfeit! d or revciked. Tlie 
period of .authonied ab'.'Tice is t minted, and the 
penod of iinauthoribi d <ib-.crict' i' not rounted, in 
reckoning the time during which tlio hubiiHal 
druiik'ird may be ditaincd 

A jicrson vho k, or at any liraa has iKcn, 
ilcl.iincd .os an habitual c!nmk.ird, may liavehis term 
of dflenlioii extended or may be re-admitted palli- 
out ihc ‘.tatulory dc.-laration rcijuired for a first 
.arlmi'sion and wilboul the necossitv on the part ol 
the attesting justirc to satisfy luOTSvIf that the 
appliMnt IS an habitual dninkard 

With n g.ard to the tic.itnient of criinhial liabitual 
drunkard., Uie Act of 1898 piovidc. that vvlien a 
person IS convicted on indictment of an offence 
pumshablo with imprisonment or penal secviludc, 
if the court is '•atisfitd from the evidence that the 
offence was committed irnler the inflticaco of drink, 
or that drunkennt v.as a contributing cause of 
tho offem e, ,and the offentier admits that he is, or 
is found by the jiirv to be, an habitual drnnk.ard, 
the court ma'", in addition to or m substitution for 
any olhr r senteni r», order that he may' be detained 
for a term not exi ending three years in any State 
inebriate reformatory . or in anj' certified inobriitc 
reformatory, the managers of which arc willing to 
icccive him And where a person commits any of 
the offcncei mcitioncd in the f ist schedtilo of the 
Act of 1898 (eg. being found drunk in a hlghvav 
or other public jilaco, whether .i budding or not, or 
on licensed premises, bung guilty, v.hilo drunk, ol 
riotous or disorderly' behaviour m a highway or 
public place , being drunk while m chaigo of a 
carnage, horse, or rattle, or when in possession of 
loaded firearms , bring guilty, while drunk, of 
riotous or indecent behaviour; being drunk while 
driving a h.ickncy carnage , being drunk and 
incapable, .and not under proper care, in any street 
or public place ; and similar offences in all of 
which drunkenness is an ingredient), and has 
within the pievious twelve months been convicted 
summarily at least throe times of any of the said 
offences, or is an habitual drunkard, he is liable, 
upon conviction on indictment, or if ho consehts to 
tie dealt with summarily’, on summary’ ronvaction, 
to be detained for a term not exceeding tlirco yc.irs 
m any’ certified inebriate reformatory, the in.inag^s 
of wluch are willing to receive liirn ' By the 
Licensing Act of 1902, a person convicted of any 
offences set out in the first schedule of the 
Inebriates’ Act, 1898, may’, in addition to or sub- 
stitution for any other penalty, be ordered to enter 
into recognisances to be of good behaviour Where 
a husband is an habitual drunkard, his wife can 
obtain a separation order on tlus ground under the 
Summary’ Jurisdiction (Mamed Women) Act, l89o, 
and where tlie wife is an habitual drunkard the 
husband can obtain the like relief 

Where a person is convicted under the Licensing 
Act, 1902, and the court is satisfied that an order 
of detention could be made under tlie Inebriates 
Act, 1898 (ss 1 or 2), the court may place the , 
convicted person on what was known as the " 31 ack 
List ” This means that ho is prohibited under a 
penalty from purchasing or obtaimng any intoxi- 
cating hquor for a period of three years from <tey 
licensed premises or registered club ' (See also 
Licensing Laws ) 

INFANT. — riie position of an infant as to his 
capacity to contract has been already noticed m 
tlie article Contract But there arc certain 
special points connected with infancy winch 
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(10) Will. — An infant cannot make a ivill unless 
10 IS actually engaged m mihtarj service, oi is a 
nanner at sea 

INFECTIOUS DISEASES.— The Authorilfes. The 
?ublic Health Act, 1875, and the Public Health 
London) Act, 1891, impose upon local authorities 
die duty of watching for infectious disease and of 
ires cnting the spread thereof, The local authorities 
ire ; City and borough councils, and urban and 
•ural district councils 

Common Lodglng-Iiotiscs. Ihc local authorities 
may m.ike by-laws rcqiiinng the keeper of <i com- 
mon lodging-house to give notice of the case of any 
nfcctious disease o^'ctirnng on Ins premises The 
keeper must at once gi\ e notice to the local medical 
officer of health, if one of Ins inmates is ill of .i 
fever or of an infectious rliscaso , the keeper must 
also give a like notice to the poor law relieving 
Dthcer of his parish If the keeper of a common 
lodging-house fails to gi\e notice, he shall be liable 
to a pinalty not exceeding £5 Where houses arc 
let in lodgings, the owner of the lodging-house (not 
common lodging-house) may be required to give 
notice and take pri-tautions in case of any 
infe''tious dise,asc 

DisInh’Cfion. Ii a local authority is of the opinion 
that the cleansing or disinfecting of a house, or a 
part of it, or of the articles therein, m.ay tend to 
prevent or check infectious disease, they must give 
notice to the <K,,.upier or owner, tcqiiiriiig him to 
cleanse and dism(e-'t accordingly The pc nally for 
disobedience is a fine not c'cceeding 10s for ever) 
day on which the order is disobeyed If the owner 
or ocrupitr is too poor to cleanse and disinfect, the 
loc.al authontv mav undert ikc the duty and pay 
the expenses The lo».al authority mav dcatio) an) 
bedding, clolhing. or other articles winch have been 
exposed to infection and may give compensation 
tor the will'’ The loe.it authoiity may provide the 
means to disinfect balding, clothing, oi other 
mfc'lcd articles, and ma) perform the duty free 
of cluargc 

ne.Tno)al of Pnllerif. The Iv^I .authuntv m.av 
also do till lollov ing tiling-, : Provide and in nntam 
a t.iTi.iei' suit.ibli to lonvev anv tnftrtcd nenon 
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infected person Ho dnvci or owmer shall be 
obliged to convey an infected pcison, until he has 
been paid a sum sufficiont to cover his expenses. 
If any person knowongly lets .x room to another in 
which a person has been suffering from a dangerous 
intectious disorder, and has not disinfei ted such 
loom and its contents to tlie satisfaction of a duly 
qualified medical man, the person who knowingly 
lets tlxo room will bo liable to a fine not exceeding 
/20 lilts will apply to the landlord of an mn as 
well as to other poisons 

Intocfcil House- If a person who is showing a 
house, or part of a house, for the purpose of letting it, 
m which there has been a dangerous mfoctioii,, Ciise 
within six weelcs pioviousi), knowangly gives a 
false answer to a question put to him as fo the 
prcv'ious bickucss, he will be liable to a fine of £20, 
or to impnsonmcat 

Cliolorii. In the case of an outbicak of cholera, 
or other seuous epidemic, the Loc.il Government 
Board has power to issue special regulations dc.signed 
to rope with the outbreak This rule applies to the 
land of the United Kingdom, and to the seas, livers, 
and vvaters thereof, ,aiid to tlie high seats withm 
3 miles of the coasts ,\ny person disohc) mg these 
speaal regulations is It.iblc to a fine of /50, Ihc 
rales which the Local Government Board ni.iy make 
include . The speed) intcimcnt of llie dead, house- 
to-house visit.ation, medical aid, cleansing, vcnlita- 
lion, disinfection, and guarding ag.unst the spread 
of the disease, Iho regal, vltons will be pnbhihcd in 
the Loudon Ooxclk, and Iho loud authoutv con- 
cerned must carry out sucli icgulalions, .ind do .ill 
such things .IS m iv be necessary for mitig.iting an) 
such disease llio lo,.al autliont) lias powti to 
enter any premises, ot bo.ird .mv vessel Poor law 
medical olficers and general mtdic.d pr.ictitioners 
are entitled to ch.xrgo (or their services, with cxtr-i 
remuneration on accoimt of distance I.ocal authon 
ties Imvo power to provide hospitali, or leniporaty 
pixccs, for the reception of the sick Miifeniig from 
anv infectious or other disease 

.\lnrlnarles. laxcsl aulhontlcs iniv piovidi 
inortuarici for the reception of de,id bodici, and 
they must do ‘o if onltrnd In tlw Lo ti! Govern- 
ment B(>iril W’nre the body of oiv' who h.xs dnJ 
of anv inft' turns dis(.i ai is iVtaiivd in a rrsim in 
whiuh per- Oils live or deep, any piftiis of the peti,,, 
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lake similat shape to that named in No. 2 ; and, of 
course, ns in the case o£ inquiry agents, the banker 
makes no guarantee that the information given is 
correct, and he further states that it must be taken 
without prejudice 

4 The fourth method is not so common, and in 
the circumstances there is a natural disinchnation 
to grant the information required For cvample, 
^It Dunn, who has been accustomed to buy from 
Mr Smith, sends an order to 'ihomas & Company 
who cany on a similar business to Mr Smith’s 
Along with his order, Mr Dunn gives Smith’s name 
as a reference When Thomas cS. Company come to 
inquire from the latter, there is naturally a desire 
to ivithhold the information, owing to the fear of 
losing the connection which had been established 
Math Mr Dunn It is understood, of course, that 
such information would onlj be given where the 
competitors were on the best terms one with the 
other 

The method adopted for foreign eoiintncs is very 
much on the same lines Books containing i arying 
numbers of " tickets,” or blank forms, arc sold to 
clients Ihe cost of tlicse tickets varies according to 
the country in w’luch the inquirj' is to be made 
For examjilo, an inquiry respecting a Frcncli or 
German customer nught cost 2s , whereas the cost 
of a Polish inquiry would be higher lo cover the 
extra cost of the more expensive inquiries, stamps 
arc sold, and tliesc to tlie amount required arc 
affixed bj' the inquirer to the form sent out asking 
for the information The forms or tickets vary only 
m their wording, and arc essentially the same, 
although sent out by different agents An example 
is given below 

Iho example is for a special report Tliore are, 
of course, the usual printed lists of traders, which 
arc issued annually, to which reference has already 
been made 

Not only is it necessary that a trader should have 
up-to-date information concerning his customers, 
but it is essential that such information should be 
always at hand when required In the method 
No 1 the lists issued annually can be relied upon 
as being up-to-date, and being in book form can 
always bo readily handled and found In the other 
methods outlined, caitful records must be made 
by means of which reports may be turned up with- 


out delay There are various ways in which this 
mav be carried out, three of whieh may bemamed 
In the first place, as each report is icccivcd, a copy 
may be made in a book which is kept fully indexed 
Where the reports received are not xerj numerous 
tins IS perhaps the easiest plan to adopt, but in a 
large warehouse the books would increase very 
rapidly, and it would be difficult to trace the latest 
leporls Being necessary^ to keep the customers’ 
rqiorts thoroughly' revised, there might be three 
or four reports oh one account in as many books 
To find thece would be difficult and rather tiiciomc 
Another plan adopted by many is to make a copy, 
or extract, of the salient points of a report on a' 
c.ard forming part of the " card system " (gv) These 
arc afterwards arranged alphabetically, gcograplu- 
cally, or otlicrwisc in a cabinet, and could easily be 
referred to at any lime The chief difficulty' resultant 
upon tins plan is that the card does not lend itself 
for much information, and there is always the 
danger that in making the transcription something 
important may he omitted 

riic third and best method is : Immediately' after 
receipt of the reports, to file them on the vcrtiral 
sy'stcm, at the same time entenng in the card index 
a note of the name and position, or numbered 
folder, where the report can be found Any addi- 
tional information or coiTcspondcncc relative to the 
terms or credit of a customer can be afterwards put 
in the same place, no fresh entry' being required 
Not only. IS this method the simplest, but it is the 
quickest and most reliable m actual practice 

As already' mentioned, the business of inquiry' 
agents lb a comprehensive one, but all the business 
carried on by them, whether it is reports of bank- 
ruptcy proceedings, lists of creditors, reports of 
company meetings, or those previously' stated, all 
arc attached to the mam purpose of ootaining and 
disseminating information concernmg the financial 
status of others 

INQUISITION. — W’hencvcr an inquest has been 
held (sec I^< 3 lIrsT), the record of the finding of the 
jury IS called an inquisition, and a person against 
w’hom the jury' Jiavc returned a verdict of murder 
oi manslaughter may be committed for tnal, irre- 
spcctiv'c of what takes place before a police magis- 
trate, and there is no need to bring the matter 
before the grand jury J he accused may bo put on 


(Courtier joxl) • No 12345 

No 12345 . Informatton required respecting — 

pjame • Name .. .A Schmidt . . t 

Address \ Tkade . .T>iy Goods Merchant . , 

Credit required . AddreSs Pans Cou^TRY Prance..,. 


Credit ashed for 500 fes 

Signature Jas Smith, 

11 York Street, London, 

June 2'lnd, Wll 

Note This ticket is only available for one inquiry in 
France, Germany, Holland, and the United Kingdom After 
one year from date of issue this form, if not used, must be 
returned and rc-issued 
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escape The penalty for neglect of this rule is £5 
per day during which the neglect continues 

The parties who make the gas have power given 
them to lay pipes for carrying away the liquid 
washings from the gas works, but no harm must be 
done to the private wells, sewers, and drains within 
the palish No washings from the gas works may 
be allowed to flow into any nver, stream, or pound 
Disobedience to this order involves a penalty of 
;^200 Gas pipes must be laid at the greatest 
practical distance from water pipes in every street 
or road Where gas pipes cross water pipes, they 
must do so at right angles, and the joints of the 
gas pipes must be at least 4 ft away from the water 
pipes Heavy penalties are exacted if the water of 
any company is contaminated by gas, and the 
penalty is paid to the water company 

Persons who supply gas arc liable to be indicted 
for a nuisance, whether the injury proceeds from 
the making and use of the gas. or from the careless- 
ness or want of stall of any of the servants of the 
gas company 

If any person wilfully breaks, throws dowm, or 
damages any lamp or part of a lamp, or wilfully 
puts out the light. It IS lawful for any person to 
apprehend the oSendor and to claim the assist- 
ance of others The person who apprehends must 
deliver the offender to a constable A justice wall 
duly fine the offender or imprison him 

Ihe lighting mspcctors have power to contract 
for the lighting of the pansh to be done to their 
order , they may purchase ground or buildings , 
and the property in the lamps, buildings, and 
furmturc shall be vested in the inspectors 
The Local Government Act, 1894. which created 
the p^sh meeting and the parish council, has 
altCTod the form of the law of 1833 in some small 
particulars, but not the broad facts of it Tiie 
pansh meeting in every rural pansh has the exclu- 
the Lighting and Watching 
Act, 1833 Fourteen clear days’ notice must be 
electors If a poll is demanded, it must 
be taken by ballot Two-thirds of the paroclnal 
electors must bo present at the meeting, and in 
case of a ballot, two-tlnrds of the votes must be in 
faA our of adopting the Act When there is a parish 
council, that council is the authority for caLiing 
out the Act, and not the lighting inspectors Where 
there is no parish council, but only a parish meet- 

mfpeeSm 

The Ligrhting and Watching Act docs not apply 
to boroughs and urban districts, but rather to rmi 
parishes, or parts of rural parishes, or to a com- 
bination of two or more rural parishes. If a niml 
parush desires to abandon the Act, it can do so 
after calling a meeting of the parochial ratepayers 
and discharging all the contracts and liatalities 
which it has incurred under the Act 
LVSPIXTION or 3HNES.-lhe msnect.on of 
mines is a statutory duty, being so madfbv tho 
Act to consolidate and amend the law re?atiL ^ 
metellifer^s mines, 1S72. and by other statute 
If loss of hfc. or injury, occurs to any person 
employed m or about the mine, tlic owner 
must send notice to the Government mspectof of 
the disteicl wsttan twenty-four hours The notice 
must State whether the accident has arisen from 
cvptasiD .1 of gas. jiowdcr, or rtoam boiler, or froS 
any other accident The number of persons ta^d 
or injmed must ue clearly stated If a miV^e « 
opened O' abandoned, the impcctor musrbo 


informed, also in the following cases : The opening 
of a new' shaft , abandonment or discontinuance 
of a shaft, recommencement of work in a shaft, 
after a discontinuance of three months, and where 
there is a change in the name of the mine, or in the 
ownership, or in the agent The notice need not be 
given, if less than twelve persons are ordinarily 
employed below ground 

The register of boys, young persons, women, ana 
children, which is kept by the owmer, must be pro- 
duced to the inspector at all reasonable times 
Once in each year the mine owmer, or his agent, 
must send to the inspector a return containing the 
following particulars : The quantity of mineral 
sold or produced ; the number of persons employed, 
distinguishing those who work above ground 'from 
those who work below ; the ages, sexes, and hours 
of labour of the workers The forms to be filled up 
are supplied by the inspector Disobedience to me 
rules above stated is an offence An inspector has 
power to order, in ivriting, a mine to be fenced on 
the ground that it is specially dangerous. 

Mine inspectors arc appointed by a Secretary' oi 
State the appointments arc published in the 
London Gazette No one may be appointed as ‘a 
mine inspector who is in any' way finanCTaliy 
interested in mines, eg, a partner, land agent, 
imning engineer, manager, viewer, valuer, or arh^ 
trator The duties of the inspector are; 4 
examine and enquire w'hether the provisions of t 
Act are being comphed w'lth m tlie ca-se of any 
mine , to enter, inspect, and e%amme any < 
to enquire as to the condition of any mine, ano t 
the ventilation ; whether the special rules ar 
sufficient; and, generally, to see that everything 
possible IS done for the safety of the persons 
engaged in or about the mine , , 

If an inspector sees anything dangeroiis or ' 
tiv'c m a mine, even though the Act or the mlts 
not provide for it, he may give notice to the im 
owner, and require the defect to be remedied 4 
owner may' object, if so he must send his “hj^ 
tion to the Secretary' of State, W'ho will 
matter to be submitted to arbitration m 
obedience, after arbitration, is an offence 4 
oivner or agent of the mine must keep an 
plan of the workings ; the plan must be not , 
than SIX months old , this plan must be , 

to the inspector when he requires it To , 
the plan, or not to mark it as licsired "7 *• 
inspector, or wilfully to deceive the inspector, is 
offence If necessary', the inspector may reqnir 
plan to be prepared at the expense of the owner ^ 
a scale of not less than two chains to 1 m ■ o 
any other scale approved. Disobedience » 
offence , . 

Every inspector must make an annual 
his proceedings , this report is sent to a 
of State, and is laid before both Houses of 
ment An inspector is always one of the parti ^ 
an arbitration , an inspector must be 
coroner’s inquest on a death from a nunc 
The coroner must send notice of the inquest w 
inspector ; the inspector may examine any w 
The ordinary rules, and special rules for worl S 
mine, are all laid down in the Act, and it is 
of the mspector to stc that these rules are cam 
out Special rules must be "igncd by the msp ’ 
and sent to a Secretary of State. The special 
must be published in some conspicuous 
near the nunc, and must have the name ana a 
of the inspector upon them. A copy' of toe 
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All these various forms of tlie inspection of pro- 
pert 3 '’ are a direct interference with tlie liberty of 
the subject to do as he likes with his own Statute 
law has modified this absolute right, and has i eqiiired 
that cvcij' person who owns property, rc.al or per- 
sonal, and employs labour, must do c\crything he 
reasonably can foi the comfort and safetj' of the 
workers and the public Statute law dircctlj' inter- 
feres wth ownciship of property , this statute law 
is passed by the legislature, at the request of the 
people themselves, and is a direct denial of the old 
saying, already quoted, that an Englishman’s house 
IS ”lus castle it is only so, after the Government and 
other inspectors have done with it 
INSPECTION OP REGISTER.— By Section 30 of 
theACompanies (Consolidation) Act, 190S, it is 
enacted that the register of the members of a joint 
stock company shall be open, during business hours, 
to the inspection of any member of the company 
gratis, and also to the inspection of anj^ other 
person upon payment of Is , or such smaller sum 
as the company may prescribe 

INSTALMENT. — One of the parts of a debt 
which is paid at any time different from anj' other 
part of the debt, or to the balance It also means 
a paj'ment on account By the jiayment of one or 
more instalments, a debt is kept alive so as to 
jirevent the Statute of Limitations running Ihus, 
the balance of anj' simple contract debt is alwaj's 
legally claimable, however old the debt itself, 
witlun six j'ears from the payment of the last 
instalment 

INSTALMENT SYSTEM.— There has long been 
a system m existence of purchasing goods on 
credit, the payment for the same being made by 
penochcal instalments, though this was formerly 
largely confined to traders who were known as 
tallymen Clothes are one of the duel articles 
dealt m The periodical paj'ments continue until 
the debt is extinguished After clothes, books 
began to be sold in a similar fashion More 
recently the instalment system has been extended 
to all kinds of articles, and it is believed that tlus 
sort of trading is now dealt in by jewellers as 
extensively, il not more extensively, than any 
other tradesmen 

INSTANTER. — This is a term meaning “ imme- 
diately," though in a legal sense it is sometimes 
asserted that it signifies that an act shall be done 
within twenty-four hours 

INSTITUTE OF BANKERS.— riicre arc three 
Institutes in existence in the United Kingdom 
which are devoted to the interests of the banlang 
community, and the objects of which are to assist 
its members in acquiniig an efficient knowledge of 
the theory of banlung The oldest is that of Scot- 
land, which was established in 1875 The Institute 
par excellence, vir , that of England, was founded 
in 1879, and Ireland followed suit wnth an Institute 
of its own in 1898 Lectures and discussions are 
the chief media through wluch the work is earned 
on, but each Insbtute has a Journal of its own, in 
which all points connected wnth banlang are 
threshed out by the most expert financiers of the 
day 1 

INSTRUMENT.— This is the legal term .applied 
to a bill, a cheque, a deed, or any document in 
writing bj' means of which some right or contract 
IS expressed 

IN.SUBABLE INTEREST,— In order that a per- 
son m.av legally effect any insurance in this country, 
he_must possess some jiecuniarj’ interest in the 


thing insuicd. This is called his insurable interest, 
and the possession of this inteiest distinguishes a 
contract of insiir.inco from one of w.igcrmg To a 
cerLain extent this doctrine has recently been 
invaded upon, but the nature of this invasion is 
specially noted under each kind of insurance 
Ihe statute 14 Geo III c 48, w.os passed, in 
1774, to Jirevent a " imschicsous kind of g.aming," 
and enacted — 

" (1 ) No insiiranre shall be made by anj' person 
or persons, bodies politic or coipor.ate, on the life 
or lives of .my person or persons, or on any other 
event or events whatsoever, wherein the jiorson 
or persons for whose use, benefit, or on whose 
account such policy or policies shall be m.ide, 
shall have no interest, or by way of gaming or 
w. agering, and that every assurance made eon- 
trary to tlie true intent and meaning hereof shall 
be null and void to all intents and purposes 
whatsoever 

" (2) It shall not be lawful to make any policy 
or policies on the life or lives of any person or 
persons, or othei event or events, without insert- 
ing in such policy or policies the jierson ot per- 
sons, name or names interested therein, or for 
whose use, benefit, oi on whose account such 
policy IS so m.ade or undorwiittcn 

" (3) In all cases where the insured hath interest 
in such life or lives, event or events, no greater 
sum shall bo recovered or received from the 
insurer or insurers than the amount or value of 
the interest of the insured m such life or lives, 
or other event or events ’’ 

The necessity of msiirablo interest in the case of 
marine insurance had been provided for m 1770 by 
the st.atuto 19 Geo II c 37 
In order to escape heavy' losses which might 
otherwise fall upon them, insurance compames arc 
m the liabit of re-insunng whenever the nsks arc 
of a heavy ch.aractci One office has always a 
sufficient insurable interest in any property which 
has been insuicd with it to rc-insure m another 
office > 

INSURANCE. — For the sake of convenience, the 
whole subject of Insurance has been divided under 
three headings . Indemnity, Life, and Marine, and 
reference must be made to the special .articles on 
each of these foi full information For facility of 
cross -1 eference, it may be st.atcd at once that the 
subject of Indemnity Insuiance is sub-divided as 
follows • (1) Accountants’ Indemnity, (2) Bagg.agc, 
(3) Boiler, (4) Burglary, (5) Excess Bad Bebts, 
(6) Fire, (7) Guarantee, (8) Live Stock, (9) Per- 
sonal Accident, (10) Plate Glass, 111) Third Party 
Rislcs, (12) Workmen’s Compensation 

There are, however, a few matters which are 
common to all kinds of insurance, and these may 
be usefully noticed under the present article 
What IS insurance ’ It is a contract whereby one 
perbon, called the insurer or assuror, undertakes to 
indemnify another person, c.alled- the insured or 
.issured, against .i loss which m.aj' arise, or to j>ay 
a sum of monej' to him on the haiipcning of a 
certain specified cv'cnt The consideration foi this 
contract is the jircmiiim, which may be cither a 
single payrment, or a senes of payments extended 
over a fixed jienod of tame In tlie rase of manne 
insurance, the name " underwriter ’’ is generally 
used for the insurer or assurer 

The doi iimcnl in which the contract of insurance 
IS contained is called the “ jiohcy of insiir.incc ' 

In the article headed IxsimAner iNTimnsti it is 
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Legal, 231 Strand, W C 

Liverpool and London and Globe, I Cornlnll, 
E C , 1 Dale Street, Liv erpool 
Liverpool Victoria, 45 Holborn Viaduct. E C 
London and I^ncabhire, 76 King William 
Street, E C , 45 Dale Street, Liverpool 
London Assurance, 7 Eov al Exchange, E C 
London Guarantee and Aeadent, 42-45 Xevv 
Broad Street, E C 

Midland and Textile, 39 Kev Broad Street, 
EC 

Motor Union, 1 Albemarle Street, W 
National and Co-operative, 104 Queen Victoria 
Street, E C 

National General, King’s House, King Street, 
EC 

National of Great Britain, 13 Abchiin h Lane, 
EC, 184 St Vincent Street, Glasgow 
New Zealand, 3 Finch Lane, E C , Queen 
Street, Auckland 

North and South, 36 New Broad Street, E C , 
5 Chapel Street, Liverpool 

North Bntish and Mereantilc, 61 Ihrcadnecdle 
Street, EC, 64 Princes Street, Edinburgh 
Northern, I Moorgate Street, EC, 1 Union 
Terrace, Aberdeen 

Northern Equitable, 4 Bucklersbury, E C , 
Glasgow 

Norwich Union, 50 Fleet Street, E C , Surrey 
Street, Norwich 

Ocean Accident, 36-44 Moorgate Street, E C 
Phcenix, 5 King William Street, E C 
Pioneer, 67 Dale Street, Liverpool 
Premier, 71-72 King William Street, E C 
Provident Clerks’ Guarantee and Accident, 61 
Coleman Street, E C 
Railway Passengers, 64 Cornhill, E C 
Royal, 28 Lombard Street, E C , Royal Insur- 
ance Buildings, Liverpool 

Royal Exchange, Royal Exchange, E C 
Scottish Insurance, 14 Nicholas Lane, E C , 
115 George Street, Edinburgh 
Scottish Lile, 13 Clement’s Lane, EC, 19 St 
Andrew Square, Edinburgh 

Scottish Metropolitan, 8 King Street, E C , 25 
St Andrew Square, Edinburgh 

Scottish Temperance, 3 Cheapsido, E C . 105 
St Vincent Street, Glasgow 
Scottish Union and Nabonal, 3 King William 
Street, E C , 35 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh 
South British, Jerusalem Chambers, Comhill, 
E C , Auckland, New Zealand 
Sun, 63 Threadncedlc Street, E C 
Union Assurance, 1 Royal Exchange Buildings, 

United Counties, 5 Queen Victona Street, E C 
64 Cross Street, Manchester 
United Legal Indemnity, 222 Strand, WC 
United London and Scottish, 29 Old JevvTy, 

Yorkshire, Bank Buildings, Princes Street 
E C , St Helen’s Square, York 

Boilers, Steam Pipes, and Maehinery. 

British Engine, 49 Queen Victona Street. E C ; 
12 King Street, Manchester 

Car and General, 1 Queen Victona Street, E C 
Law Accident, 215 Strand, W C 
Manchester Stea.m Users, 9 Mount Street, 
Manehestcr 

National Boiler, 60 Queen Victoria Street, E C 
St Mary '$ Parsonage, Manchester 


Scottish Boiler, 128 a Queen Vjflona Street, 
EC, 174 West George Street, Glasgow', 

Vulcan, 20 King William Stiect, EC , 67 
King Street, Manchester. 

Burglary. 

Caledonian, 82 King William Street, E G , 10 
Gcoige Street, Edinburgh 

Car and General, 1 Queen Victoua Street, E C 
Eeelesiastieal, 11 Norfolk Street, Strand, W.C. 
Essex and Snlfolk, 56 New Broad Stiect, EC , 
High Street, Colchester. 

1 me Art and General, 89 Cheapside, E C ’ 
GInsgovv, 10 Queen Street, EC , Glasgow 
Guardian, 1 1 Lombard Street, E C 
Hearts of Oak, 40 Holborn Viaduct, E C 
Law Accident, 215 Strand, W.C 
London Guarantee, 42-45 New Broad Street, 
LC 

Midland and Textile, 39 New Broad Street, 
EC 

National General, King’s House, King Street, 
LC ’ ’ 

Ocean, 36-44 Moorgate Stree't, E C 
Premier, 71-72 King William Street, E C- 
United Legal Indemnity, 222 Strand, 'W C 
United London and Scottish, 29 Old JewT}', 
EC 

CaHIc. 

Army, Navy, and General, 217 Piccadilly'.’ W 
Horse, Carriage, and General. 17 Queen Vic^; 
toria Street, E C 

Imperial Accident, Live Slock, and General, 
17 Pall Mall Street, S W 
Scottish Live Stock, iVIdwych, Strand, W C r 
Perth 
Fire. 

Alliance, Bartholomew Lane, E C 
Anglo-Seottish, 15 King William Sheet, EC 
Atlas, 92, Cheapside, EC 
British Crown, 110 Cannon Street, EC , 183 
West George Street, Glasgow 
Bntish Equitable, Queen Street Place, E C 
British General, 66 Cheapside. E C 
British Law , 5 Lothbury, Bank, E C 
British Union and National, 92 Cannon Street. 
EC 

Caledonian, 82 King Wilham Street, EC;, 19 
George Street, Edinburgh 
Central, 1 Cornhdl, E C 
Century, 27 Queen Victoria Street, EC , 
Charlotte Square, Edinburgh 
Commercial Union. 24-26 Cornhill, E C 
Consolidated. 23-28 Fleet Street, EC 
Co-operative, 14 Red Lion Square, W,C .'/Cor- 
poration Street, Manchester ' 

^unty Tire, 50 Regent Street, W 
Drapers’ Mutual, 155 Cheapside, EC 
Ecclc-siasCical, 1 1 Norfolk Street, Strand, W ' 
Employers’ Liability', Hamilton House, Victona 
Embankment, E C > 

Essex and Suffolk, 56 New Broad Street, E C , 
High Street, Colchester 
Fine Art and General, 89 Cheapside, EC 
General .Accident, Aldwych, Strand, WOT 
42 Tay Street, Pc-rth ,, 

Gresham Fire and Accident, St Mildred s 
House, E C 

Guardian, 1 1 Lombard Street, E C 
^ Hand-m-Hand Fire and Life, 26 New Bridge- 
Street, E C 

Hearts of Oak, 40 Holborn Viaduct, E,C 
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Friends’ Provident, 17 Gracechurcli Street. 
E C , 45 Darley Street, Biadford 
General Accident, Akhvych, SUand, W C . 42 
Tay Street, Perth 
General, 103 Cannon Street, E C 
Gresham, St Mildred’s House, E C 
Guardian, 1 1 Lombard Street, E C 
Hand-in-Hand, 26 New IBridge Street. E C 
Hearts of Oak, 40 Holborn Viaduct, E C 
Law Union and Rock, 126 Chancery Lane, 
W G 

Legal and General, 10 Fleet Street, E C 
Life Association of Scotland, 18 Bishopsgate 
Street, E C , 82 Princes Sheet, Edinburgh 
Liverpool and London and Globe, 1 Cornhill 
EC, 1 Dale Street, Liverpool ’ 

London and Lancashire, 66-67 Cornhill, E C 
E nnd Manchester, 50 Finsbury Scjuarc, 

London Assurance, 7 Rojal Exchange, EC 
London Life, 81 King William Street, E C 
Manne and General, 14 Leadenhall Street E C 
Metropolitan Life, 13 Moorgate Street, EC 
jMutual and Citizens, 17 Coleman Street E C 
Sydney, Australia 

Mutual (New York), 16-18 Cornhill, E C New 
York 

National Mutual, 39 King Street, Cheapside E C 

National Provident, 48 Gracechurch Street E C 
Lew York Life, Trafalgar Buildings, Trafalgar 
Square, W C. , New York ^ 

Mercantile, 61 Threadncedlc 
SlTcot, E C , 64 Pnnees Street, Edinburgh 
Northern 1 Moorgate Street, E C , 1 Union 
Terraco, Aberdeen 

Noixvich Union, 50 Fleet Street, E C 
Pearl, Adelaide Buildings, London Bridge, E C 
Pheemx, 70 Lombard Street, EC 
Pioneer, 67 Dale Street, Liverpool 

WRlim^c'^E ^‘^^'opsgate Street 

PrudcnUal. Holborn Bars, EC - ^ 

Royal Exchange, Royal Exchange, E C 
Koyal Ixjndon Finsbury Square, E C 
Sceptre, 40 Finsbury Pavement, EC 
Scottish Aimcafale, 1 Threadneedle Street, E C , 
35 St Vincent Place, Glasgow 

Scottish Equitable, 13 Cornlull, EC 28 «:f 
Andrew Square, Edinburgh ' 

Scottish Insurance, 14 Nicholas Lane Er • 
115 George Street, Edinburgh ' ’ 

Scottish Legal, 81 Wilson Street, Glascow 
Sluttish Lift, 13 Clement's Lane, E C ® 19 St 
Andrew Square, Edinburgh ’ 

8 King Street, EC * 
—5 St Anerew Square, Edinburgh ’ 

Scottish IVoxadent, 3 Lombard Street F C 
6 St Andrew Square, Edinburgh ' ' 

Scottish Temperance, 3 Cheapside, EC 105 
St % incent Street, Glasgow ’ 

r William 

I Edinburgh 

Scottish YkIows, 28 Corohill, EC 9 St 
Andrew Square, Edinburgh ' 

Standard, S3 King William Stieel Er 8 
George Street Edinburgh ' " ’ 


Star, 32 Moorgate Street, E C 
Sun, 63 Tlireadncedlc Street, E C 

Canada, 4-5 Norfolk Street, Strand, 
« C , Montreal, Canada 
„Umtcd Kingdom Temperance, 196 Strand, 

w.c 

University, 25 Pall Mall, S W 
Wesleyan and General, 101 Finsbury Pavement, 
E , Corporation Street, Birmingham 
o. Bank Buildings, Pnnees Street, E C , ‘ 

bt Helen’s Square, York 
Marine. 

Most of the Marine insurance business is done 
by private underwriters connected with Lloyd’s, 
and insurances arc effected through brokers, who 
form an important class in London, Liverpool, 
and Glasgow 'Tlie following olTices, however, 
undertake the work as well as other kinds of 
insurance — 

Alliance, Bartholomew Lane, E C 
British Dominions General, 1 Royal Exchange 
Avenue, EC _ 

Commercial Union, 24-26 Cornhill, E C 
Indemnity Mutual, 1 Old Broad Street, EC ' 
Manhme, Brown’s Buildings, Liverpool 
Merchants’ Marine, 37 Cornhill. E,C. 

North British and Mercantile, 61 Tlireadneedle 
btreet’ E C , 64 Princes Street, Edinburgh 
Reliance Marine, 27 Cornhill, E C , Exchange 
Buildings, Liverpool 

Royal Exchange, Royal Exchange, E C 
Thames and Mersey, 80 Cornhill, E C 
World Manne, 21 Finch Lane, E C 
Plate Glass. 

Anglo-Scottish, 15 King William Street, E.C 
Drapers Mutual, 155 Cheapside, EC 
Ecclesiastical, 11 Norfolk Street, Strand, WC 
ixindon Guarantee and Accident, 42-45 New 
Broad Street, EC 

Provincial PJate-Glass, 66 Ludgate ' 

Northern, 1 Moorgate Street, E C , 1 Union 
icrrace, Aberdeen 

ftcmicr, 71-72 King William Street, EC ' 

I rovinwal, Bolton, Lancaslurc 
Koyal Exchange, Royal Exchange, EC' - 
united London and Scottish, 29 Old Jewn', E C. 
Tniblccs and Executors. 

Hou™*^^C Securities, Winchester 

chief lands of insurance, and 
' "’lach take up the special kinds noticed 
the heading Indi mxitv 
pccuh^r be generally gathered from the 

betlinT of the same. Thus, mortgage will 

Buaranloe, motor cai as accident, etc 
sets POLICY. — The document w'hirh 

effected*^ terms upon which an insurance is 

Assets ) < 

SECURITIES — INTERXA- 

tcrms fnr ’^pCBRITIES. - These aie general 
were {cafmg securities, the loans for which ‘ 

coiiTitT-,r^'”^i^' raised simultaneously in diffcTent 

in at a fixed rate of 
ConscaMf'mf indicated in the body of the l>ond 
eonntriec bought or sold in dilicrenl 

of ‘^iPra'-tically the same pnce*s TJic cluef 

Ttalnn ■!> securities arc tlic Greek 
loans ^ “'■‘“Suese, Russian, Spanish, and Turlash 
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His own unaided cilorts would not Iceep him alive 
a month 

The doctrine of the Middle Ages that loans 
should be free, and that tlic exaction of interest 
lb an exploiting of labour by the dtones of the 
community, is still not extinct It is expressed by 
Ruskm, for example, in its most absolute form 
To mark the criminality of lending money with a 
view to making profit, he calls the payment " usury," 
not " interest ", for interest, by its dciivation 
("it IS profitable ”), would imply that both lender 
and borrower gamed from the loan. lie denounces 
the folly of those who imagine that they can sub- 
sist in idleness upon usury " Usury is properly the 
taking of money for the loan or use of anything 
(over and above what pays for wear and tear), 
such use involving no care or labour on the part 
of the lender It includes all in\ ostments of capital 
whatsoever, returmng ‘ dividends,’ as distinguished 
from labour wages, or profits Thus anybody ivho 
works on a railroad as platelayer, or stoker, has a 
right to wages for his work , and any inspector of 
wheels or rails has a right to payment for such 
inspection , but idle persons who have only paid 
a hundred pounds towards the road-making have a 
right to the return of the bundled pounds — and no 
more If they take a farthing more they are 
usurers They may take fifty pounds for two 
years, twenty-five for four, five for twenty, or one 
for a hundred But the first fartlung they take 
more than their hundred, be it sooner or later, is 
usury " How the increased investment of capital, 
wluch is the best guarantee of efficient public ser- 
vice, IS to bo secured under these conditions, is not 
mamfest 

" Usury " he assures us, " is worse than theft, 
in so far as it is obtained either by deceiving people 
or distressing them , generally by both , and, 
finally, by deceiving the usurer himself, who comes 
to think that usury is a real increase, and that 
money can grow out of money , whereas all usury 
IS increase to one person only by decrease to 
another; and every gam of calculated Increment 
to the Rich is balanced by the mathematical 
equivalent of Decrement to the Poor " The idea 
IS evidently that the creditor is a rich financier 
living on the gams from struggling debtors , but 
usually the great financiers are more debtors than 
creditors The chief creditor class arc those who 
live on, past savings invested in " safe ” lines, 
holders of life insurances, and wage earners and 
professional men, to whom the prospect of interest 
from their modest savings has been of the greatest 
pubhc benefit Economic restlessness has been 
removed by the approval on grounds of pubhc 
jiolicy of an interest system In very many cases 
it would bo the reverse of kindness and of dis- 
tributive justice to encourage debtors at the 
c.xpcnse of creditors 

But it IS not necessary to bring forward remote 
reasons why mterest should be paid It would 
seem no more than reasonable that i{ a worliman, 
by means of a machine, can provide ten times) 
perhaps a hundred times, more than without it) 
some portion of the increase should accrue to the 
capitalist who his providco._ the machine , and 
even if the loan is purely for consumption, the 
interest paid for it is the monetary makc-weight 
to enable the future good to balance tlie present 
good — ^identical m all respects hxcept time Wc 
must add something to the valub^of an invitahon 
to dine next yea*- to make it cquql to the dinner 

- - \ 


provided for us now, " A bird in the liand_ is 
woith two m the bush" Conversely, if wc give 
a future good — a bill at six montlis, for mst.inco-^ 
for a present good, wc are obliged to accept a less 
amount tban we should have had in the future 
Ihc difference in value created by time is, hort, 
Discount 

The proper answer to those who argue that 
loans should be gr.ilnitous is, perhaps, that of 
Bastiat " I give notice," he exclaims, " that 
henceforth I play the part of a borrower That 
part IS all gain I shall borrow, free of charge, a 
fine house on the boulevards, well chosen furniture, 
and fifty thousiind into the bargain. Doubtless my 
example will be infectious, and there will be plenty 
of borrowers m the world Provided that there is 
no lack of lenders, we shall all lead a merry life " 

Tlie striking differences m the rates of interest 
at diflerent times and in different places are simply 
instance:, of the operations of Demand and Supply 
Increase in the vividness of future things is a mark 
of adv.mcing civilisation , and in proportion as 
there is less difference in the mental image of now 
and some time hence, so the rate of interest will be 
less The child or the savage, to whom the future 
IS dim and vague, needs a great inducement to 
postpone the enjoyment of a present good ; but 
this tendency to decrease m the rate of interest as 
civilisation advances is, to some extent, counter- 
acted by the increased scope for investment afforded 
As the demand for loans increases the rate of 
interest rises , and at times the counteracting 
cause actually makes head against the tendency of 
interest to a minimum, and for a while the rate 
vises 

The fluctuations in the rate over short intervals, 
fluctuations which are ty*pical of a market so highly 
organised and sensitive as the Money Market is, 
depend mainly on the amount of the available loans 
m the hand of the professional money-lenders, 
bankers, and bill-brokers A discussion of these 
variations w’lll be found m the article Money 
Market and Trade 

INTEREST AND INTEREST TARLES.— Interest 
is money paid for the use of money It is generally 
calculated at a certain rate per annum The money 
lent IS called the principal , the sum per cent or 
per hundred agreed upon is the rate of mterest * 

Though it IS true to say that the mterest charged 
15 the money .agreed to be paid for the use of money, 
it is nevertheless divisible into two parts, for the 
rate charged increases as the risk undertaken is 
greater Hence, one portion is for the use of the 
money, the remainder bemg a compensation for the 
chance of losing the whole owing to the msocunty 
of th|i investment. 

Simple interest is computed upon the principal 
only*, and is invariable Compound interest is calcu- 
lated upon tlie principal and upon any interest 
wluch has accrued due and has not been paid 
Compound mterest is not favoured by law, since 
it is the duty of a creditor to demand lus interest^ 
as soon as it becomes due 

Unless agreed upon by the parties, no interest iS 
allowed by the court except in the following cases — 

(1) Where thire is a usage of trade 

(2) Where mterest is spcciaily given by a jury 

(3) Wien a judgment is not immediately satisfied 

Time nt which Jloncv douhics ifsell at Inffcrcsf. 

(a) Simple Interest Divide 100 by the rate per ' 

cent The quotient gives the number of y'cars. 
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Convrnlion tilt ntiiho. of a book fl,st published m 
any one of f ho (k^umnen pan yin the convenUon has 

llISlVO Hollf of ltnn..I.O — .1. .. 


[IN 


1 „ .1 ninoT pan y to the ConvenUon has 

Ckdiisivo ijftht of tianslation ttjtlnn tile othci 
ootinfrits with ])osmbly one or two c-vieptions, for 

thi;s,n:i ^Voor/"'^ '• 

INTIJMA'l'JONAL CUSTOMS UNI 0 N.-Tn face 
of llio buickn of airnamcnts, tvhich the meal 
T-owers of the wmld eonside. themselves bouK 
luiiport, a union implying that there is a common 
nation!, would seem to be a vision 
iMtliont prnsjicd of leahsation Ye’f there air nnf 

m feelings ammi; 

s,;; 

joSrd'idS'S. i z 

wdl-bnng or adv.rsity of all ollieis that th? oW 

n-'cl. as all vniouf! aiV absmd svff'r^ f ronger ; 

‘k eda of th( ir own dccav the e^ } « the 

Will be destioytd bv the^ r. ® armaments 
then ( ost and foohsluics> w''*'’i''''^ appreciation of 
tin* U, ought Im S other oTS 
-noim. s 1S be desire -cd or cnsl'l^i eS n 
one hoelioii of the same monU. ,. ’ ^ 

Its wealth on the povc tvof ili.' rii ‘•'';P''nf*ent for 

ot IheUausian ht^Sslcs Slm^ 'fl'e petition 

hntn washed in the suburbs m.d.f i 

tlio laiindicsst'l on the oiitslofic 

selves to tyasi, dioapcr and beuS 

theeity, only caused amusement Tt ? 

have received seno.is attentm 

. sz'«,rxsi;“'r.r 'i ‘™'"’ ““'w 

•ectienblc Isome a i l>cen found 


to 


1-ractienbic ( 'r" » 

article CoMti, ucmu Tu^ >« 0>c 

Govenirnent has intimated tha the French 
Confercriec, which is to meet no^S^<° ff''»8ue 
>< will laisc the question of n f n ^^’^n 19H. 
ocainst iillia-Piolecliomsm ‘Ue 
sevfial times attcnini 1 7 /''«Umtcd States has 
unbianiij; the wlioie of ^the ’T' Union 
’""0" '^'•tiveen the '■'=P«Wies , 

thi.d’"of'''’n^ f'>«e two uS"s"eml?''''^'°"' 

N*i(i of tliG World <lir» • ■' *> 

fm PtiiJoTosof u . Hs" " Con&tJ 

■■'rength of |i,o moven .',V ^I'e great 

i^nion IS nudoiihiofiii t-ommcrcial 


face the world as a united country. Over t 
immense area of the United States there is intern 
s'iioiild^^d and all the benefits of free compebtio 
a!r imlri reciprocity " svith Canada 1 

ami the^cil f’*'* ‘’^“blec 

fho olfi union wonld seem to I 

union ^ ultimate social anci politic 

vv formation of the Australian Federation ah 
f onfo^f "’C'^surc to a sense of the svasb 

co nme,o-,i“"^\ irritation caused by Ihe isolate 
im^eri + separate States Eae 

bv^?m.^, If® neiglibours’ products, o 

divert fu railway rates tncd,t 

iwrt their trade to its own ports ' ' i 

emhrn.^'^”'^® formation of a Zollvcrcin 
embracing al the parts_ of the British Empire-or 

nre^er’ii,rf^'?'? together by a scheme o: 

noliiw-,/*! perhaps rather financial .mcl 

nn foinmeicial, Tlie Colonics are, 

-in, I o' ^ onough, jealous of their independence, 
f'’”"’ ‘"S oompromise it and the closer 
of 1?,?,.?' confederation involves the sui render 
w’hich Uic separate coihniuiufies are 
ronini'o”^ Tliey arc anxious to strengthen 

loifon relations , and steps liave already been 
^ ‘'^f direction— we have, for instant, the 
coiX.= i'l'*’' ^foamshijis, the laying of submarine 
enr o Ir Sf^’oral penny postage, and the prefer- 
a?mni Biilish goods But, as they haw 

■NTnt.,, 'J’*f^*out expense the piotection of Britain’s 
rincHo ff’^y ore well satisfied with fhcir financial 
?rn persons and communities, tlioy 

R, ,<o,o f° Jucreaso their pecuniary obligations ' 
S ®P‘f® of Tier wealth, -finds .Uic’ 

ono fl'o sea against the world a heavy 

cosf'i-rfix giadly transfer some part of the 

According to the figures 'pie- 
Colonial Conference of 1902, the 
,n naval expenditure per head of populatir' 
m vac self-Koverrunrr k,i j-qj- f) 


-o*** lilo moven 

J mon IS nncloubtctllv owiiu^ 4r* o ’ '" ^^““ncrcial 

Wli n wn'T/ ?PP''“dion ViohSlv”'^/'^"’ 

'V”" ,"e alfribiKo lliv suim qb,„ 'sample, 

many to odm .tiion, trohrucai ir^ progress of Ger- 
we omit the guatest 

veitun-thcCuVtonis Unrn,? f’’ot the ZoJb 

ovir (h(> whok area of the p^^f’i'shed ficc trade 
o'npue, in fau. nimv tnipirc Ihe 


,n o. ,, oxpennmirc per head of popular 
Tin,!,.*! eelf-govermng Colonies was 4d , for 1 
^-^'■’"Sdom It was 15s. Id The iniUlf 
Um^P^*'*'' against l<ls for.t 

a Kingdom 'J he proportion seems hardly ft 
,n nil ‘V’ PrrrncdicitG gam to trade is concertii 
ffro conclusion of treaties' <1 
Cotcnni^'"® agajn<,t foreign goods in favour 
error. Whcthei the pecamai 
nn ^ ”^°i e than repaid in other rcspcc 

"’^rffer Many feci ccitam Uiat tl 
jnn 1 p ,’”Prrc cannot hold together unless me.” 
Cpp,! °f oreatmg common interests 

WCCll KhodeS wrotn in +1,p pppp* n ,l.p„ 


Cppii wi, , creaung common interests 

mnn c "'rote to the great Canadian slat 

J°^'n Macdonald : “ 'Ihe whole thing 1 
311* Ctlll \VG iriAfprkf tfTTVii^ <tA wifll C! 


JV„ J . MnedonaJd : Ihc whole Ihmg h 
Mr.u.*'* 'yjr'Stion, Can vve invent some lie with w 
''i ^°unlry that will prevent separation ? 
nni ®’re, for future generations w: 

nd. n hf» r'lifcn 1C flmf Ttnelli 


-npnc, m ‘ f’Ciman Fmp.Vc 

tlie twenty six ' Customs Union “ 

I'UTim, jealously im,;odmg%*, ['''i^.''J’> Customs 


I assago of goods 


nn'ri-. Pro^otical one, for future generations vv 
woi.ir I^«8i>ind. Ihe curse is that Engft 

win ni Y^'^npot see tlio futuic 'Uiey think the 
nianufaclunng mart of tliewoiUI 
thp ^r'ce Trade principles would not, * 

simppYY^’i™”' retarded by such a scheme as i 
vvfwM®^*^^,’ guaiantco' for peaee to -th 


crrpp,.”, ' •‘eiaixiLci oy SUCH a senc 
vvmM®^*^^i’ guaiantco' for peaee I 

mvp , itnit British Empiie wc 

8*vc. would bo altogetliei for good. 
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